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WHY  WE  NEED  STATE  PARKS 

A  State  Park  Program  for 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Markley  Stevenson  of  our 
planning:  committee  who  is  perhaps 
better  informed  upon  the  above  sub- 
jects than  anyone  else  deserves  a 
ijreat  deal  of  credit  for  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  which  he  has 
expended  in  preparing  the  maps  and 
estimated  costs  of  proposed  state 
park  areas. 

This  valuable  material  should  be 
of  great  help  to  our  legislators  when 
it  considers  appropriations  for  the 
work  which  lies  ahead. 


PARTING    SHOTS 

In  the  November  issue  of  Park 
News  we  referred  to  an  executive 
committee  meeting.  Since  then  we 
have  received  an  editorial  which  soon 
after  the  meeting  appeared  in  the 
Times-Leader  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
as  it  contained  many  thoughts  not 
previously  expressed  we  quote  in 
part: 

Attending  a  sort  of  double  header 
by  way  of  conference*  at  Harris- 
burg the  earlier  part  of  this  week, 
that  relating  to  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  state  parks  proved  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  first  convocation 
embraced  publishers  from  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Quite  unrelated  was  a  second 
gathering  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association  whose  members  have 
kept  alive  against  discouraging  odds 
the  plan  of  an  ultimate  State  Park 
system  comparable,  at  least,  with 
more  progressive  neighbors  in  that 
respect.  The  time  was  ripe,  accord- 
ing to  generally  expressed  views,  to 
brush  aside  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  accomplish  an  adequate  park  sys- 
tem by  piece-meal  undertakings. 
While  generous  plans  were  afoot  in 
state  highway  consruction  when  ma- 


terials and  labor  became  available,  it 
was  sensed  the  two  projects  could 
move  forward  hand  in  hand.  What 
is  the  object  of  an  unparalleled  road 
building  program  which  provides  no 
adequate  recreational  places  to  visit? 
Whv  boast  the  most  extensive  hiirh- 
way  system  of  the  entire  country 
when  visitors  and  residents  alike  use 
it  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to 
reach  other  states  and  districts  bet- 
ter advertised  but  not  possessing  half 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  "State 
That  Has  Everything".^ 

Thus  argued  members  who  through 
long,  dscouraging  years  have  advo- 
vated  a  real  state  parks  system 
where,  adjacent  to  every  crowded 
population  center,  an  outdoor  area 
could  be  easily  reached  offering 
every  facility  for  camping,  swim- 
ming, boating,  hiking  and  allied  at- 
tractions such  as  are  so  popular  in 
New  York  State,  by  way  of  example. 
Less  than  half  a  dozen  public  areas 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  present 
have  any  equipment  for  overnight 
stops  in  log  cabins  or  a  tented  hostel 
with  facilities  for  housekeeping  at 
hand.  Usually  aside  from  limited 
spaces  where  a  trailer  might  linger 
or  a  tent  be  pitched  there  are  no 
recreation  advantages  nearby.  Yet 
today  the  average  American  affords 
a  vacation  for  from  one  week  up- 
ward. He  wants  to  visit  some  place 
where  he  can  truly  recreate  by  get- 
ting away  from  routine.  A  properly 
appointed  state  park  affords  every 
desirable  advantage  in  that  respect 
as  attendance  in  normal  times  in 
most  of  our  national  parks  and  the 
more  approachable  nearby  state 
parks  of  states  alive  to  the  modern 
trend  amply  testify. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  population  area 
was  fortunate  in  securing  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  James 
and  largely  because  of  his  personal 
interest  in  the  project  the  largest  in 
area  of  all  Pennsylvania  parks  and 
the  most  attractive  from  a  scenic 
standpoint  of  any  such  park  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Today,  however,  Rick- 
etts  State  Park,  now  marked  with 
an  attractive   sign   on   Route    115,   is 


merely  a  possibility.  True,  every  day 
records  an  average  of  some  20  auto- 
mobiles whose  passengers  visit  the 
Glen.  The  license  tags  on  these  cars 
even  with  tourist  traffic  merely  a 
tithe  of  normal  is  a  fair  indication 
of  widespread  interest  in  the  project. 
The  Glen  itself  is  worth  traveling 
far  to  see.  Yet  the  Glen  and  its 
charming  cascades,  its  wealth  of 
virgin  trees,  its  trails  and  its  pools 
are  just  nature's  contribution  to  a 
famous  outdoor  spot. 

In  the  11,000  acres  now  owned 
by  the  state  of  the  huge  Ricketts 
tract  there  is  every  possibility  of 
adding  those  man-devised  attractions 
which  bring  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  parks  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  There  need 
be  no  apprehension  of  spoiling  the 
Glen  itself  for  any  such  purpose. 
But  atop  the  mountain  which  drains 
Ganoga  Lake  through  a  natural  won- 
derland, two  large  lake  projects  are 
available  with  room  for  baseball  and 
other  athletic  fields,  for  boating, 
swimming  and  all  else  dear  to  the 
vacationist's  heart.  Local  residents 
may  be  assured  that  the  development 
of  this  Ricketts  tract  is  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  present  decision  to 
present  to  the  forthcoming  legisla- 
ture a  general  and  generous  state 
park  program. 

Not  a  dollar  has  thus  far  been 
earmarked  for  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  this  local  tract 
among  many  others  over  the  state 
which  pass  muster  as  desirable  for 
the  purpose.  Commercially,  making 
Ricketts  Park  the  most  extensive  as 
well  as  the  best  outfitted  of  Penn- 
sylvania holds  much  promise.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  people 
in  a  recreational  sense  it  can  claim 
decided  advantages.  But  there  is 
much  work,  much  planning  ahead  be- 
fore the  legislature  can  be  stirred 
out  of  the  lethargy  of  the  past  to 
provide  sufficient  public  funds  to  ac- 
quire not  only  for  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  but  for  the  state  at 
large  an  adequate,  modern  state  park 
system  second  to  none  of  the  coun- 
try. 


RICKETTS  GLEN  AND  NORTH 

MOUNTAIN 

Wm.  E.  Kaiser 

Upon  receiving  our  last  issue  wf 
Park  News  Mr.  Kaiser  wrote  in  pari 
as  follows: 

Will.  Ricketts  and  Judge  McLcaii 
were  kind  to  my  groups  of  Bo} 
Scouts  on  three  occasions  when  we 
visited  Ganoga  Lake,  camped  a. 
Painter  Den  Pond  and  hiked  to 
Lopez  Pond.  We  visited  Bean  Pond 
and  Mountain  Springs  Ponds  also. 
These  are  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Lake  Leigh,  but  I  know  of 
no  trail. 

All  of  this  land  is  owned  by  in- 
dividuals and  clubs,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  being  denied  pass- 
age through  it.  Because  this  whole 
North  Mountain  region  is  so  attrac- 
tively wild,  I  hope  that  some  day 
there  will  be  an  over-night  shelter 
at   the    top   of    Ricketts    Glen    Park. 

On  these  mountains  are  the  re- 
mains of  many  miles  of  narrow- 
gauge  railways,  which  could  be  con- 
verted into  parts  of  marked  trails. 
These  road  beds  go  through  the  Game 
Commission  land  between  Bowman's 
Creek  and  Mehoopany  Creek,  where 
another  over-night  shelter  would  be 
helpful  to  hikers. 

The  observation  tower,  southwest 
of  Lake  Rose  and  west  of  the  Red 
Rock  Mountain  road,  is  worth  hiking 
to  also. 

No.  40's  map  of  Ricketts  Glen 
omits  much  that  appeared  on  the 
double  page  "sketch  map"  in  your 
issue  following  the  Association's  con- 
vention in  Wilkes-Barre.  That  one 
lacks  a  short  dotted  line  from  the 
road  to  Mud  Pond,  to  indicate  a  trail 
(a  rough  but  short  road)  to  the  shore 
of  that  prettiest  of  the  lakes. 

Hickory  Run  Park  is  mentioned 
in  No.  39  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  in 
No.  40  by  Mr.  Heinrich.  Great  Boul- 
der Field  (12  acres)  in  this  area  is 
well  worth  visiting.  Chice  we  drove 
our  auto  to  it. 

Ed.  Note — We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  more  of  our  members  with 
information  about  the  scenic  and  rec- 
reational areas  of  the  state. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  IN 
WINTER 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Department    of   Commerce 

The  quiet  grandeur  of  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains  is  broken  by  the 
shouts  of  winter  sports  devotees  and 
the  pure  whiteness  of  the  snow  is 
dotted  with  the  varied-colored  heavy 
coats  of  skiers  and  tobogganists  in 
one  of  the  best  seasons  the  state  has 
even  known,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

With  new  snow  varying  in  depth 
from  seven  inches  to  more  than  a 
foot  on  an  old  base  of  similar  depths, 
with  cold,  crisp  days  and  moonlight 
nights,  conditions  in  practically 
every  section  in  Pennsylvania  where 
winter  sports  facilities  are  provided 
are  almost  ideal,  according  the  infor- 
mation reaching  the  department. 

From  the  many  resorts  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania — easily  reached  from 
metropolitan  centers — come  reports 
of  increasing  numbers  of  persons  ar- 
riving for  the  enjoyment  of  all  out- 


Courtesy  Pa.  Dept.  of  Forests  &  Waters. 


doors  sports.  At  Montrose,  Kane, 
State  College  and  other  places  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  also  are 
provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of 
Pennsylvania  offers  the  opportunity 
for  the  novice  to  get  out  on  skis,  to 
snowshoe,  to  toboggan,  to  skate. 
There  are  hilly  slopes  almost  every- 
where near  to  towns  that  can  be 
utilized.  For  the  novice  who  wants 
to  get  away  into  the  mountains  the 
fire  lanes  and  trails  of  the  state  for- 
ests offer  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  lover  of  the  outdoors.  And  cab- 
ins are  available  in  most  of  the  state 
parks  and  can  be  rented  from  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  by  week-end  visitors.  These 
cabins  are  equipped  with  furniture, 
beds,  mattresses,  mattress  covers, 
pillows,  stoves,  tables,  chairs,  lights. 
Occupants  must  provide  their  own 
bed  linens,  blankets,  cooking  unten- 
sils,  cutlery  and  dishes. 

The  Department  of  Commerce, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  for 
distribution  a  booklet  telling  about 
winter  sports  in  Pennsylvania. 


PIONEERING  IN  RICKETTS  GLEN 
Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson 

The  reference  to  Colonel  Ricketts 
of  Sullivan  County  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Park  News 
brings  back  happy  memories  of  my 
one  and  only  contact  with  him. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1915  or  1916 
(I  cannot  now  remember  which  year 
it  was),  Mrs.  Robinson  and  I  started 
to  ride  horseback  from  our  summer 
cottage  near  Tunkhannock,  Wyom- 
ing County,  to  our  home  in  Swarth- 
more.  Mrs.  Robinson  planned  to  go 
only  so  far  as  Bloomsburg  returning 
from  there  by  train  to  Tunkhannock, 
but  I  was  to  hurry  on  home  with  the 
two  horses  in  time  to  start  my  classes 
when  the  college  opened.  We  actually 
did  just  that,  and  it  was  on  this  trip 
we  met  Colonel  Ricketts. 

The  first  night  out  we  camped  at 
Kasson  Brook  above  Forkston,  stab- 
ling our  horses  in  an  abandoned 
barn,  later  bought  and  hauled  away 
by  Carpenter  Sands  to  his  farm  in 
Benson  Hollow.  I  brought  hay  and 
grain  to  the  horses  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer  and  we  slept  outside  in  a 
little  tent  which  we  carried  along 
with  our  provisions  on  the  horses. 

Next  morning  we  rode  up  Me- 
hoopany  Creek  to  Stony  Brook  and 
then  to  the  top  of  Dutch  Mountain, 
passing  on  our  left  the  barn  in  which 
the  body  of  the  murdered  Jewish 
peddler  was  found.  Marks,  I  think 
his  name  was,  and  he  was  killed  by 
two  other  peddlers  who  were  finally 
captured  in  Montreal  and  hanged  in 
the  Tunkhannock  Jail  Yard.  Tha^, 
night  we  slept  n  a  hay  stack  and  our 
horses  spent  the  night  at  pasture. 

Our  map  showed  a  town  by  the 
name  of  Ricketts  and  we  made  this 
about  noon  of  the  third  day.  Much 
to  our  surprise,  this  town  was  abso- 
lutely deserted.  Not  even  a  cat  or 
dog  in  the  place.  It  had  been  a  lum- 
ber town  and  the  inhabitants  had  all 
moved  away  soon  after  the  lumber, 
business  played  out.  We  still  had 
some   food  with   us,  but  our  horses 


had  to  go  without  their  noon-day 
feed  of  grain.  However,  we  gave 
them  plenty  of  time  to  fill  up  on 
grass  before  we  mounted. 

It  soon  began  to  rain,  not  hard, 
but  a  continuous  drizzle  that  became 
quite  unpleasant.  Off  in  the  distance 
as  we  rode  along  we  saw  some  build- 
ings and  decided  to  seek  shelter. 
Turning  off  the  main  road,  we  soon/ 
arrived  at  a  well  kept  barn.  A  cour- 
teous stable  man  admitted  us  and  our 
horses.  While  we  were  standing  there 
waiting  for  the  rain  to  abate,  a  quiet 
spoken  gentleman  put  in  appearance 
and  engaged  us  in  conversation.  He 
finally  invited  us  to  stay  all  night 
with  him  as  his  guests,  and  then  we 
learned  that  we  had  unwittingly 
found  refuge  from  the  storm  with 
Colonel  Ricketts. 

That  evening  when  the  rain  had 
ceased,  Conolel  Ricketts  took  us  for 
a  walk  to  a  look-out  point  f  ror , 
which  we  could  see  a  great  expanse 
of  country  to  the  south  of  North 
Mountain,  almost  to  Bloomsburg.  It 
was  a  magnificent  view  and  quite 
took  our  breath  away.  He  told  us 
about  the  falls  of  Kitchen  Creek  and 
the  primitive  timber  that  had  been 
left  standing  along  its  course,  insist- 
ing that  we  must  see  it  all.  He  ex- 
plained that  a  hunting  and  fishing 
club  from  Wilkes-Barre  had  leased 
the  mountain-side,  but  that  he  could 
arrange    for   us   to   gain   admittance. 

Next  morning  after  a  refreshing 
sleep  and  a  good  breakfast,  and  after 
we  had  had  time  to  examine  the  beau- 
tiful home  set  in  its  formal  gardens 
and  mountain  landscape,  we  started 
on  our  way  armed  with  a  note  to  the 
club  steward  at  Red  Rock  and  with 
another  to  the  gamekeeper  whom  we 
were  told  we  would  find  at  the  en- 
trance to  Kitchen's  Creek.  We  took 
lunch  at  Red  Rock  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  up  witTi 
the  gamekeeper  at  Kitchen's  Creek. 
A  neighboring  farmer  agreed  to  care 
for  our  horses,  leaving  us  free  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  woods.  Mak- 
ing up  a  small  pack  of  tent,  blankets 
and  food,  I  hoisted  it  on  my  back. 


using  the   small    woolen   girth    from 
my  saddle  as  a  tump  band. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  carry  even 
a  small  pack  up  the  trail  along  the 
creek,  but  the  trip  was  well  worth 
the  effort.  There  was  waterfall  after 
waterfall  and  lovely  cascading  water 
to  hold  our  attention.  Old  grizzled 
hemlocks  guarded  the  stream  and 
we  had  the  thrill  of  walking  through 
a  bit  of  beautiful  primitive  wilder- 
ness. Where  the  creek  divided,  we 
followed  the  right-hand  branch  to 
the  top,  coming  out  finally  at  a  small 
lake.  An  abandoned  lumber  shanty 
stood  on  the  shore,  but  we  decided 
to  sleep  in  our  tent. 

During  the  night  we  were  awak- 
ened by  an  erie  tap,  tap,  tapping 
which  we  could  not  identify.  It  was 
most  disturbing  and  a  bit  fearsome 
heard  in  the  depths  of  the  woods 
miles  from  any  inhabited  dwelling. 
We  finally  decided  to  go  back  to 
sleep  and' to  let  the  ghost  keep  on 
tapping.  In  the  morning,  with  the 
sun,  our  courage  returned.  After 
breakfast  we  decided  to  inspect  the 
abandoned  lumber  shanty.  Our  visit 
to  what  had  been  the  kitchen  solvea 
the  question  of  the  repeatd  tappings 
in  the  night.  The  board  floor  was 
still  in  place,  but  all  around  when? 
the  cooking  range  had  been  locat(>d 
the  floor  had  been  severely  pawed 
and  scratched.  The  droppings  of 
deer  were  everywhere.  This  kitchen 
was  their  salt  lick.  The  grease  from 
countless  fryings  of  bacon,  ham,  salt 
pork  and  sausage  had  splashed  and 
been  spilt  on  the  floor,  and  the  deer, 
hungry  for  salt,  were  salvaging  what 
they  could  of  it.  The  taps  we  de- 
cided came  from  the  hard  little  hoofs 
as  the  deer  moved  about  on  the 
kitchen   floor. 

After  a  leisurely  breakfast,  we 
took  the  path  to  the  head  of  the  left 
branch  and  following  this  to  the  in- 
tersection finally  found  ourselves 
once  again  at  the  road  where  we 
had  left  our  horses.  We  arrived  in 
Bloomsburg  the  next  day.  My  wife 
caught  the  train  to  Tunkhannock, 
but    I    pushed    on    over    the    ridges 


changing  horses  every  hour.  That 
night  I  stayed  in  the  small  mining 
town  of  Centralia.  I  was  on  the  road 
two  more  days  but  the  best  part  of 
the  trip  was  behind  me. 

The  next  summer  we  hitched  the 
farm  team  to  a  heavy  spring  wagon 
and  drove  on  the  mountain  from 
Noxen  to  the  Trexell  and  Terrel  saw 
mill  which  Colonel  Ricketts  had  men- 
tioned when  we  stayed  with  him.  The 
foreman  of  the  logging  crew  told  us 
that  he  had  not  been  off  the  moun- 
tain since  his  marriage  ten  years 
before.  An  immense  amount  of  tim- 
ber had  been  cut  on  this  tract  of 
Colonel  Ricketts  and  at  the  time  we 
were  there  they  were  preparing  to 
move  the  mill  over  toward  the  head 
waters   of   Kasson  Brook. 

Some  years  later  when  we  had  ac- 
quired an  automobile  our  entire  fam- 
ily, along  with  two  cars  of  relatives, 
drove  to  Kitchen's  Creek  for  a  picnic. 
It  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but 
lacked  the  intriguing  charm  of  our 
first  visit   of  discovery. 


RICKETTS  GLEN  STATE  PARK 
IMPROVEMENTS 

R.   C.  W^IBLE 

1 — The  Glen  Trail: 

Considerable  time  was  spent  on 
this  Trail  in  removing  stumps, 
stones,  and  widening  in  many  loca- 
tions. Along  this  Trail,  eight  hewed 
log  seats  were  placed.  At  least  ten 
over  mature  and  dangerous  trees 
were  removed  from  the  Trail's  edge 
to  reduce  hazard  to  travelers.  At 
least  one  overhanging  rock  formation 
was  removed  to  reduce  hazard.  Seven 
new  foot  bridges  were  placed  over 
Kitchen  Creek.  Several  of  these 
were  to  replace  ones  which  were  un- 
safe. The  preparation  of  the  logs  re- 
quired hewing  and  moving  into  place 
by  either  tractor  or  chain  hoist.  One 
bridge  has  a  total  length  of  48  feet. 
Replaced  150  stone  steps  with  larger 
and  more  durable  stones.  Repaired 
approximately  100  steps  at  other  lo- 
cations. 


2 — Kitchen  Creek: 

Clianged  channel  with  a  bulldozer 
to  save  large  hemlocks  from  being 
undermined  and  u})rooted.  Tlie  chan- 
nel was  changed  in  several  other  lo- 
cations to  eliminate  dual  waterways 
and  safeguard  paths.  A  rough  low- 
water  stone  dam  at  Route  115  was 
constructed. 

3 — Parking  Area: 

Constructed  and  erected  rustic 
sign  (8'  X  10').  This  sign  was  built 
according  to  state  specifications. 
Constructed  new  parking  area  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  bulldozer  and 
drag  (capacity  of  parking  area  now 
approximately  60  cars).  Landscaped 
parking  area  by  planting  50  hem- 
lock, 50  laurel  and  100  ferns  (the 
trees  averaged  in  height  from  2'  to  4' 
feet).  Four  rough  hewed  log  seats 
were  placed  in  the  parking  area. 

4 — Storage  House: 

Dismantled  CCC  building  at  S-95 
and  re-erected  at  Ricketts  Glen  State 
Park  near  the  parking  area.  This 
building  will  temporarily  serve  as 
paint  shop,  tool  room  and  repair 
shop. 

5 — Public  Relations: 

During  the  summer  two  men  were 
employed  at  the  park  working  on 
trails,  foot  bridges,  stone  steps,  etc. 
They  were  always  ready  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  public  concerning 
the  park.  On  holidays  and  Sundays 
one  or  two  men  were  kept  at  the 
park  entrance  to  maintain  organized 
parking,  answer  questions  and  pass 
out  literature.  In  addition  these  men 
prepared  fuel  wood  for  the  fire 
places  and  kept  the  small  picnic  area 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
From  census  records  taken  during 
the  summer  and  fall  season  we  be- 
lieve that  more  than  8,000  people 
stopped  for  a  hurried  look  around 
while  at  least  3,000  walked  the  Glen 
trails.  Many  of  this  last  group  com- 
pleted the  seven  mile  walk  circuit  of 
both  Glens. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the 
Bureau  made  a  survey  of  3,700  acres 
of  land  to  be  acquired  by  December, 
1945. 


FISHING  DAYS  AHEAD 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce 

Wintry  winds  may  blow  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  and  hills  to  the  delight  of 
winter  sports  devotees  who  are  hav- 
ing the  best  season  in  years,  but  al- 
ready trout  fishermen  are  thinking  of 
the  months  ahead  to  the  opening  day, 
April  15,  says  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  is  receiving  nu- 
merous requests  for  information 
regarding  the  approaching  fishing 
days. 

Many  of  the  requests  come  from 
men  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  services  and  who  are  planning 
to  get  into  the  outdoors  to  recuper- 
ate. Still  others  are  from  men  in  uni- 
form but  who  are  expecting  fur- 
loughs and  want  to  spend  a  portion 
of  them  along  Pennsylvania  streams. 

Another  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching season  is  seen  in  the  an- 
nouncement this  week  by  the  State 
Fish  Commission  of  the  open  seasons 
and  creel  limits  for  1945 — thus  giv- 
ing the  dyed-in-the-wool  angler  an 
opportunity  to  begin  watching  the 
calendar  and  marking  off  the  days 
until  the  "first  day  of  the  season" 
when  he  plans,  if  travel  restrictions 
are  not  too  severe,  to  be  at  his  favor- 
ite spot  on  his  favorite  stream  with 
his  favorite  companion  and  with  his 
favorite  bait. 


>-.j 


FISHING  ACCOMMODATION 
BOOKLET  TO  BE  ISSUED 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce again  will  compile  its  annual 
booklet  on  "Fishing  Accommodations 
in  Pennsylvania." 

The  booklet  will  contain  the  names 
of  hotels,  inns,  mountain  homes, 
camps  and  other  places  where  an- 
glers may  obtain  food  and  lodging 
during  the  fishing  season.  It  also 
will  include  the  fishing  laws  and 
other  information  of  value  to  an- 
glers. 

Already  the  department  has  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  for  the 
booklet.  The  State  Fish  Commission 
is  cooperating  in  'he  compilation  of 
the  data  required  for  the  publication. 
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LIVING  MEMORIALS 


Since  the  issuance  of  our  last 
News  we  have  received  an  interest- 
ing brochure  from  "Living  Memor- 
ials," 636  Southern  Building,  Wasli- 
ington  5,  D.C.,  and  would  suggest 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  write  for  a  copy. 

However,  from  this  brochure  wc 
quote  the  following  and  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations  they  have  loaned  to  us. 

•Lik,',  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately 
]  lines 
Uplift    their    fretted    summits    tipped 
with  cones; 
Th(  arch  between  them  is  not  built  with 
stones, 
Not  Art  but  Nature  traced  these  lovely 
lines.  ... 
Enter!      The     pavement    carpeted    with 
leaves, 
Gives    back    a    softened    echo    to    thy 
tread; 


Listen!     The    choir   is    singing;    all    the 
tiirds, 
In    leafy    galleries    beneath    the    eaves, 
Ire    singing!    Listen,   ere    the   sound   be 
flf'd, 
And  learn  there  may  be  worship  with- 
out words." 

LONOFEI^LOW. 

How  to  Plan  and  Organize  a  Living 
Memorial 

"Wars  end;  one  good  day  the  pres- 
ent war  will  end,  too!  When  the 
world  is  quiet  again  the  communities 
of  this  nation  will  feel  a  need  to 
express  the  abiding  consciousness  of 
the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
for  it  and  for  us. 

After  every  war  the  same  urge  is 
felt.  Frequently  the  task  of  planning 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  citizens  who 
have  the  best  will  in  the  world,  but 
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Changed  clianiul   with   a   hiilldozer 


to    savf    larjic    htndocks    from    l)('in<;- 


iindirinint'd  and  u))n)()tfd.  Tht-  chan- 
iiil  was  chaTitrcd  in  several  other  lo- 
eations  to  eliminate  dual  waterways 
and  safeguard  paths,  A  rough  h)w- 
water  stone  dam  at  Route  115  was 
eonstrueted. 

;j — Parh'iiHf  Area: 

Construeted  and  erected  rustie 
sign  (H'xH)').  Tills  sign  was  built 
according  to  state  specifications. 
Constructed  new  parking  area  re- 
(piiring  the  use  of  a  hulldo/er  and 
drag  (ca|)acity  of  ])arking  area  now 
ap))reximately  ()()  cars).  Landscaped 
))arking  area  hy  planting  50  hem- 
lock, 50  laurel  and  100  ferns  (the 
trees  averaged  in  heiglit  from  2'  to  V 
feet).  Four  rough  hewed  log  seats 
were  placed  in  the  parking  area. 

!■ — Storage   House: 

Dismantled  CCC  building  at  S-95 
and  re-erected  at  Ricketts  (ilen  State 
Park  near  the  ])arking  area.  This 
building  will  tem})orarily  serve  as 
j)aint  shoj).  tool  room  and  re])air 
shoj). 

5 — Puhlic  delations : 

During  the  sunnner  two  men  were 
em))loyed  at  the  park  working  on 
trails,  foot  bridges,  stone  steps,  etc. 
They  were  always  ready  to  give  in- 
formation to  ^he  ])ublic  concerning 
the  ))ark.  On  holidays  and  Sundays 
one  or  two  men  were  ke))t  at  the 
park  entrance  to  maintain  organized 
parking,  answer  (juestions  and  pass 
out  literature.  In  addition  these  men 
pre))ared  fuel  wood  for  the  fire 
places  and  ke))t  the  small  ])icnie  area 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
From  census  records  taken  during 
the  summer  and  fall  season  we  be- 
lieve that  more  than  8,000  ))eople 
sto])))i(l  for  n  hurried  look  around 
while  at  least  -'J.OOO  walked  the  Glen 
trails.  Many  of  this  last  grouf)  com- 
])leted  the  seven  mile  walk  circuit  of 
both  (jlens. 

In  aildition  to  the  above  the 
Kureau  made  a  survey  of  3,700  acres 
of  land  to  be  acquired  by  December. 
lI)l-5. 


FISHING  DAYS  AHEAD 

Covunomci'ttlth   of  Pennsylvania 
Department   of  Commerce 

Wintry  winds  may  blow  and  the 
snow  lay  dee))  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  and  hills  to  the  delight  of 
winter  si)ort.s  devotees  who  are  bav- 
iriir  the  best  season  in  years,  but  al- 
ready  trcuit  fishermen  are  thinking  of 
the  months  ahead  to  the  opening  day, 
April  15,  says  tl»c  State  Department 
of  Connnerce,  which  is  receiving  nu- 
merous requests  for  information 
regarding  the  ap})r(>aching  fishing 
days. 

Many  of  the  requests  come  from 
nu'u  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  services  and  who  are  planning 
to  get  into  the  outdoors  to  recuper- 
ate. Still  others  are  from  men  in  uni- 
form but  who  are  exi)ecting  fur- 
loughs and  want  to  s))end  a  portion 
of  them  along  Pennsylvania  streams. 

Another  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching season  is  seen  in  tlie  an- 
nouncement this  week  by  the  State 
Fish  Connnission  of  the  o])en  seasons 
and  creel  limits  for  1915 — thus  giv- 
ing the  dyed-in-the-wool  angler  an 
o})])ortunity  to  begin  watching  the 
calendar  and  marking  ofll'  the  days 
until  the  "first  day  of  the  season" 
when  he  plans,  if  travel  restrictions 
are  not  too  severe,  to  be  at  his  favor- 
ite spot  on  his  favorite  stream  with 
his  favorite  companion  and  with  his 
favorite  bait. 
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FISHING  ACCOMMODATION 
BOOKLET  TO  BE  ISSUED 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce again  will  com])ile  its  annual 
booklet  on  "Fishing  Accommodations 
in    Pennsylvania." 

The  booklet  will  contain  the  names 
of  hotels,  inns,  mountain  homes, 
camps  and  other  ))laces  wbere  an- 
glers may  obtain  food  and  lodging 
during  the  fishing  season.  It  also 
will  include  the  fishing  laws  and 
other  information  of  value  to  an- 
glers. 

Already  the  de])artment  has  re- 
ceived mnnerous  retjuests  for  the 
booklet.  The  State  Fisji  Commission 
is  coo))erating  in  'he  compilation  ot 
the  data  re(piired  for  the  publication. 
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LIVING  MEMORIALS 


Since  the  issuance  of  ()ur  last 
Nkws  we  have  received  an  interest- 
ing brochure  from  "Living  Memor- 
i.tls,"  ()8fi  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ingt(m  5,  D.C.,  and  would  suggest 
that  all  wlio  are  interested  in  this 
Mibject   write   for   a   co])y. 

However,    from    this    brochure    we 
(|iiote  the   following  and  express  our 
appreciation    for   tlie   beautiful    illus- 
h-ations   they   have  loaned   to   us. 
'Lil<'  'xat  rothcdrol  /otcr/w  //k'-sv  stahhi 

I'/ilift     ihi'lr    frctlvd    sininnifs     f!i>i>((l 

with  (on<'x: 
rin    ((rrh  between  them  if  not   Iniilt  with 

stone.t. 
Xof  Art  l)ut  Nature  traced  these  loveti/ 

lines.    ... 
Hiifer!      The     fxtvement     cnrpetcd     with 

leaves, 
(fives     liael^-    a     softened    echo     to     thji 

tread : 


Listen!     The    choir    is    sintjintj:    all    the 
l>ir<ls. 
In    leafif     qalleries    ttenrath     the    eaves. 
Are    sinqi'mf'.      Listen,    ere    the    sonnd    he 
/fed. 
And  learn  there  maif  tte  worship  xdth- 
out   xcords." 

— I  /O  N'  cri:  IJ.O  w . 

FIoxo  io  Plan  and  Organize  a  Living 
Memorial 

"Wars  end;  one  good  day  the  pres- 
ent war  will  end,  too!  When  the 
world  is  quiet  again  the  comnuinities 
of  this  nation  will  feel  a  need  to 
express  tlie  abiding  consciousness  of 
the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
for  it  and  for  us. 

After  every  war  the  same  urge  is 
felt.  Frecpuntly  the  task  of  planning 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  citizens  who 
have  the  best  will    in   the  world,  but 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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who  do  not  have  the  experience  or 
the  specializd  knowledge  to  bring  to 
the  effort  the  long  range  planning 
and  imagination  so  essential  to  use- 
fulness and  permanency. 

"As  a  result,  the  memorials  of 
each  war  have  left  an  impression  of 
the  era  in  which  they  were  erected. 
While  the  memorials  of  the  American 
Revolution,  The  War  of  1812  and 
the  Civil  War  are  somewhat  similar, 
consisting  mainly  of  battle  monu- 
ments, battlefields  and  stacks  of  can- 
balls,     the     first     World     War 


non 


marked  a  distinct  change  in  the  con- 
caption  of  war  memorials.  Many  of 
them  embodied  an  excellence  of 
architectural  and  landscape  beauty 
still  revered  today.  The  trend  to 
utility  combined  with  natural  beauty, 
however,  was  not  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently after  the  last  World  War  to 
give  these  memorials  the  greatest 
usefulness  and  esthetic  value.  There- 
fore, the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  in  planning  a  memorial 
is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  designed  with 
foresight  and  that  every  detail  is 
considered  before  actual  construction 
begins.  In  most  communities  it  is 
better  to  plan  large,  cooperative 
memorials  than  a  number  of  scat- 
tered insignificant  ones. 

"There  are  any  number  of   forms 
which  a  memorial  may  take.    Below 
is  a  list  of  suggestions: 
Arboretums 
Avenue  plantings 
Bird  sanctuaries 
City  parks  and  squares 
Conservation    areas    (game    refuges, 

soil  conservation  projects) 

Forestry  projects 

Airfield  buildings  and  plantings 

Parks  and  parkways 
Picnic  grounds 
Play  grounds 
Roadside  plantings 
Rose  gardens 
Zoos    (in  connection 

tion  project) 

"These  are  projects  that  offer  un- 
limited possibilities  for  inaugurating 


with   conserva- 


and   perpetuating  worthwhile   living' 
memorials. 

"It  is  planned,  for  instance,  that 
in  the  next  ten  years  approximately 
one  billion  dollars  may  be  spent  on 
airports  in  the  United  States.  What 
better  location  could  be  selected  by 
a  city  or  community  to  establish  a 
memorial  than  one  to  greet  travelers 
and  visitors  at  an  air-park,  or  alon«i 
the  boulevard  leading  to  an  airport!'' 

"Bird  sanctuaries,  another  type  of 
memorial,  appeal  not  only  to  chil- 
dren but  to  adults  as  well.  In  con- 
gested areas  where  a  knowledge  of 
nature  is  frequently  obtained  from 
books,  this  would  have  an  educational 
value,  as  well  as  be  a  center  of 
beauty  and  song. 

"An  arboretum  is  also  an  interest- 
ing possibility.  Here  shrubs  and  trees 
would  be  planted  .  .  .  each  would  be 
marked  so  the  public  could  easily 
identify  the  variety.  This,  in  addi- 
tion, could  become  a  scientific  project 
for  study  by  students  and  others. 

"A  very  important  phase  of  me- 
morial planting  should  be  the  uni 
versal  recognition  of  the  vital  part 
conservation  plays,  not  only  in  the 
war  effort  but  in  normal  peace-time 
pursuits  and  in  helping  preserve  life 
itself. 

"It  is  fundamental  that  children 
will  prove  the  best  disciples  of  con- 
servation, for  children  are  more 
easily  educated  than  adults.  A  splen- 
did method  of  motivating  conserva 
tion  education  is  to  develop  a  memo 
rial  conservation  project  in  close 
proximity  to  the  grounds  of  any  city 
200.  Thousands  of  persons,  particu- 
larly children,  visit  zoos,  conse- 
quently the  educational  value  of  this 
type  of  memorial  is  unlimited. 

Plan  of  Organisation 

"Below  is  the  suggested  procedure 
for  organizing  a  living  memorial 
committee.  Of  course,  changes  may 
be  required  to  apply  to  local  cpndi- 

tions. 

1.  Call  meeting. 

2.  Appoint  a  temporary  committee. 

3.  Decide   on    type    of   memorial   de- 
sired. 
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\.  Secure  cooperation  of  local  plan- 
ning and  parks  commission. 

a.  Select  location; 

b.  Obtain  approximate  estimate  of 
funds    required; 

c.  If  similar  project  is  being 
planned  by  another  group,  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  efforts. 

5.  Appoint  permanent  committees. 

6.  Raise  funds  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses. 

7.  Employ  landscape  architect  (site 
engineer)  and  architect,  to  design, 
in  cooperation,  buildings  and  the 
nscessa-ry  landscape  treatment. 

8.  After  drawings  have  been  prepared, 
furnish  members  of  the  fund-rais- 
ing committee  with  copies  of  draw- 
ings to  be  used  in  solicitation  of 
funds. 

9.  All  funds  raised  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  substantial  citizens. 

10.  When  goal  covering  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  has  been  reached, 
including  funds  for  maintenance  or 


endowment,     final     plans     may     be 
drawn    and   contracts    let   for   con- 
struction. 
11.    Appoint      maintenance      committee 
and  trustees  for  endowment  funds. 
"One  most  effective  way  of  organ- 
izing a  living  memorial  committee  is 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  leaders   of 
each    organized    group,    being    sure 
that  a  member   from  each  group  is 
invited.     Letters    of   invitation    may 
be  issued  to  the  heads  of  Veterans' 
Organizations,      Fraternal      Orders, 
Civic  and  Political  Clubs,  Women's 
Clubs,  Business  Organizations,  Gar- 
den Clubs,  Labor  Unions,  Religious 
Organizations,     Parent  -Teacher 
Groups.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  as  broad  a   representation 
as    possible.    By    this    method    the 
greatest  possible  number  of  citizens 
may  be  interested. 


who  do  not  have  tlic  txiJiriciu-f  or 
tlu'  specializd  knowledge  to  bring  to 
the  effort  the  long  range  ])lanning 
and  imagination  so  essential  to  use- 
fulness  and   permanency. 

"As    a    result,    the    memorials    of 
each  war  have  left  an  imjjression  of 
the  era   in  wliieli   they  were  erected. 
While  the  memorials  of  the  American 
Revolution,    The    War    of    18 12    and 
the  Civil  War  are  somewhat  similar, 
consisting    mainly    of    battle    monu- 
ments, battlefields  and  stacks  of  can- 
non    balls,     the     first     World     War 
marked  a  distinct  change  in  the  con- 
ception of  war  memorials.    Many  of 
them     embodied     an     excellence     of 
architectural    and    landscape    beauty 
still    revered    today.    The     trend    to 
utility  combined  with  natural  beauty, 
however,    was    not    emj)hasized    suffi- 
ciently after  the  last  World  War  to 
give    these    memorials    the    greatest 
usefulness  and  esthetic  value.  There- 
fore,  the    first    and    most    im})ortant 
consideration  in  })lanning  a  memorial 
is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  designed  with 
foresight    and    that    every    detail    is 
considered  before  actual  construction 
begins.     In    most    communities    it    is 
better     to     plan     large,     cooperative 
memorials    than    a    number    of    scat- 
tered insignificant  ones. 

"There  are  any   number  of   forms 
which  a  memorial  may  take.     Below 
is  a  list  of  suggestions: 
Arboretums 
Avenue  plantings 
Bird  sanctuaries 
City  parks  and  squares 
Conservation    areas    (game    refuges. 

soil  conservation  projects) 

Forestry  projects 

Airfield  buildings  and  ])lantings 

Parks  and  parkways 

Picnic  grounds 

Play  grounds 

Roadside  plantings 

Rose  gardens 

Zoos    (in   connection    with    conserva- 
tion project) 

"These  are  projects  that  offer  un- 
limited possibilities  for  inaugurating 


and    perpetuating    worthwhile    livin- 
memorials. 

"It  is  planned,  for  instance,  th.i 
in  the  next  ten  years  approximatel\ 
one  billion  dollars  may  be  spent  oi> 
airports  in  the  United  States.  What 
better  location  could  be  selected  h\ 
a  citv  or  community  to  establish  .1 
memorial  than  one  to  greet  travelers 
and  visitors  at  an  air-park,  or  along 
the  boulevard  leading  to  an  air])(>rtr 

"Bird  sanctuaries,  another  type  of 
memorial,  a])peal  not  only  to  chil- 
dren but  to  adults  as  well.  In  con- 
gested areas  where  a  knowledge  of 
nature  is  frequently  obtained  from 
books,  this  would  have  an  educational 
value,  as  well  as  be  a  center  of 
beauty  and  song. 

"An  arboretum  is  also  an  interest- 
ing possibilitv.  Here  shrubs  and  trees 
would  be  ])lanted  .  .  .  each  would  be 
marked  so  the  })ublic  could  easily 
identify  the  variety.  This,  in  addi 
tion,  could  become  a  scientific  project 
for  study  by  students  and  others. 

"A  very  imi)ortant  phase  of  me- 
morial planting  should  be  the  uni 
versal  recognition  of  the  vital  part 
conservation  plays,  not  only  in  tiie 
war  tffort  but  in  normal  ])eace-time 
pursuits  and  in  hel])ing  preserve  life 
itself. 

"It    is    fundamental    that    children 
will   prove  the  best  disciples  of  con- 
servation,    for     children     are     more 
easily  educated  than  adults.  A  s])len- 
did   method  of   motivating   conserva 
tion  education  is  to  develop  a  memo 
rial    conservation    project    in    clos" 
proximity  to  the  grounds  of  any  city 
zoo.    Thousands  of  ])ersons,  particu 
larly     children,     visit     zoos,     conse- 
quently the  educational  value  of  this 
type  of  memorial  is  unlimited. 

Plan   of  Organization 

"Below  is  the  suggested  procedur 
for    organizing     a     living     memorial 
committee.    Of  course,  changes  may 
be  required  to  ajiply  to  local  condi 

tions. 

1.  Call  meeting. 

2.  A])p()int   a   temporary  committee. 

3.  Decide    on    type    of    memorial    de- 
sired. 
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1.    Secure    cooperation    of    local    plan- 
iiinjr  and  ])arks  commission. 
a.   Select   location; 

1).  ()l)tain  approximate  e.stimate  of 
funds    required; 

c.  If  .similar  project  is  being 
j)lanned  by  another  group,  en- 
deavor to  c(M>rdinate  efforts. 

■).    Appoint  permanent  committees. 

<).  Raise  funds  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses. 

7.  Em])loy  landscape  architect  (site 
engineer)  and  architect,  to  design, 
in  cooperation,  buildings  and  the 
n;"ce.ssary  landseajie   treatment. 

S.  After  drawings  have  been  ])re]Kjred, 
furnish  members  of  the  fund-rais- 
ing committee  with  copies  of  draw- 
ings to  be  used  in  solicitation  of 
funds. 

9.  All  funds  raised  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  .substantial   citizens. 

10.  When  goal  covering  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  has  been  reached, 
including  funds  for  maintenance  or 


rndownient,     final     plans     may     be 
drawn    and    contracts    let    f<)r    con- 
struction. 
11.    .\|)point      maintenance      eoniinittee 
and  trustees  for  endowment  funds. 
"One  most  effective  way  of  organ- 
izing a  living  memorial  committee  is 
to  call  a    meeting   of  the   leaders   of 
each     organized    group,    being     sure 
that   a   member   from   each   group   is 
invited.     Letters    of    invitation    may 
he  issued  to  the  heads   of  Veterans' 
Or<ranizations.       Fraternal      Orders, 
Civic  and   Political   Clubs,  Women's 
Clubs,  Business  Organizations,  Gar- 
den Clubs,  Fabor  Unions,   Religious 
Organizations,     Parent  -Teacher 
Groups.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure   as   broad   a    representation 
as    possible.     By    this    method    the 
greatest  possible  number  of  citizens 
may  be  interested. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


-At  the  first  meeting,  outline  gen- 
erally the  plan  of  organization,  se- 
curing action  on  its  adoption.  In  the 
event  it  is  anticipated  daising  a  large 
sum,  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a  paid 
director  who  will  have  the  time  to 
administer  all  of  the  details  under 
supervision  of  the  general  chairman 
and  the  executive  committee. 

"Any  fund-raising  campaign  re- 
quiring the  support  of  the  public 
should  be  backed  by  an  intensive 
publicity  program,  which  would  in- 
clude newspaper  releases,  radio  pro- 
grams, letters  and  public  addresses. 
The  variety  of  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  community  and  the 
size  of  the  fund  to  be  raised.  Well 
organized  teams  should  be  formed 
under  captains.  The  workers  should 
know  the  total  sum  for  which  they 
are  to  obtain  contributions  and  in- 
formed of  the  day-to-day  progress. 
The  size  of  the  fund  required  should 
be  determined  in  advanc  by  the 
finance  committee,  which  will  confer 
with  a  planning  committee  of  well- 
informed  specialists.  The  amount  of 
this  fund  should  be  based  upon  a 
reasonable   expectation   of   what   the 


community  is  capable  of  raising,  and 
if  the  project  is  not  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  state  or  municipal  agency 
for  future  maintenance,  then  a  suffi- 
cient backlog  of  funds  should  be  set 
aside    for   maintenance." 

We  are  living  in  a  furious 
epoch.  New  statements  of  human 
standards  will  appear  as  we  em- 
erge, new  motives  will  dominate 
masses  of  men.  The  instinct  to  be 
at  peace  and  to  memorialize  will 
be  vastly  stimulated.  I. hope  these 
memorials  will  express  new  ideas 
in  artistic  forms.  Living  testi- 
monies that  remain  fresh  and  are 
useful  to  the  people  should  have 
primary  consideration.  Obliga- 
tions will  rest  on  the  people  to 
maintain  them,  and  thus  will  mem- 
ories not  fade  or  become  static. 
Good  careful  plantings  on  public 
properties  will  make  new  appeal 
year  after  year,  they  will  stand 
for  tranquil  living,  and  they  will 
bless  us  all  with  the  beauty  and 
the  bounty  of  the  earth. 

L.  H.  Bailey, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture, Cornell  University. 


INDIANA'S  LONG  RANGE  CON- 
SERVATION PLANS 

An  Addres  by  Hugh  A.  Barnhart, 
Director  Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation,  at  the  Indianapolis 
Convention  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Park  Executives,  Septem- 
ber 26,  19U- 


When  the  Japs  made  their  das- 
tardly sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, it  changed  the  complacent  lives 
of  all  of  us.  Likewise  it  struck  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  struck  hard.  Immediately 
all  construction  and  planned  expan- 
sion was  stopped.  A  policy  was  im- 
mediately adopted  to  maintain  and 
keep  up  what  we  had  so  that  we 
could  hold  our  own  for  the  duration. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  commission 
set  up  a  Planning  Board  in  the  de- 
partment, consisting  of  architects 
and  engineers,  to  work  with  the  com- 


mission and  all  division  heads  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  conservation  in  In- 
diana. Not  only  were  they  to  look 
ahead  and  dream  these  plans,  but  to 
work  them  out,  get  them  on  paper 
and  have  them  ready  for  immediate 
action  when  the  peace  came.  We  all 
ralize  that  this  cannot  be  completed 
in  a  year — it  may  take  five,  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  years,  but  once  we 
start  we  will  be  working  along  a 
planned  course.  Speaking  in  mod- 
ern language,  we  will  be  "on  the 
beam."  This  explains  why  all  of  us. 
in  the  department  have  been  working 
together  to   formulate   and   draw  up 
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'At  tlu-  first  meeting,  outline  pjen- 
eraliy  the  plan  of  or<ranization,  se- 
eurinV  aetion  on  its  a(l()])tion.  In  the 
fvent  it  is  antieii)ate(l  daising  a  large 
sum,  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a  paid 
direetor  who  will  have  the  time  to 
administer  all  of  the  details  under 
supervision  of  the  general  chairman 
and  the  executive  eommittee. 

"Any  fund-raising  cam])aign  re- 
quiring the  su])})ort  of  the  public 
should  be  backed  by  an  intensive 
publicity  program,  which  would  in- 
clude newsi)aper  releases,  radio  pro- 
grams, letters  and  public  addresses. 
The  variety  of  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proacli  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  communitv  and  the 
size  of  the  fund  to  be  raised.  Well 
organized  teams  should  be  formed 
under  captains.  The  workers  should 
know  the  total  sum  for  which  they 
are  to  obtain  contributions  and  in- 
formed of  the  day-to-day  i)rogress. 
The  size  of  the  fund  required  should 
be  determined  in  advanc  by  the 
finance  committee,  which  will  confer 
with  a  ])lanning  committee  of  well- 
informed  specialists.  The  amount  of 
this  fund  should  be  based  upon  a 
reasonable    ex])ectation    of   what   the 


community  is  capable  of  raising,  and 
if  the  project  is  not  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  state  or  municipal  agency 
for  future  maintenance,  then  a  sufii- 
cient  backlog  of  funds  should  be  set 
aside    for    maintenance." 

We  are  living  in  a  furiou^ 
epoch.  New  statements  of  human 
standards  will  appear  as  we  em- 
erge, new  motives  will  dominate 
masses  of  men.  The  instinct  to  be 
at  peace  and  to  memorialize  will 
be  vastly  stimulated.  I. hope  these 
memorials  will  express  new  ideas 
in  artistic  forms.  Living  testi- 
monies that  remain  fresh  and  are 
useful  to  the  people  should  have 
primary  consideration.  Obliga- 
tions will  rest  on  the  people  to 
maintain  them,  and  thus  will  mem- 
ories not  fade  or  become  static. 
Good  careful  })lantings  on  public 
properties  will  make  new  ap])eal 
vear  after  vear,  thev  will  stand 
for  tranquil  living,  and  they  will 
bless  us  all  with  the  beauty  and 
the  bounty  of  the  earth. 

L.  H.  Bailey, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Horti- 
culture, Cornell  University. 


INDIANA'S  LONG  RANGE  CON- 
SERVATION PLANS 

An  Addres  hif  High  A.  Barn  hart. 
Director  Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation,  at  the  Didianapolis 
Convention  of  the  American  Disti- 
tute  of  Park  Executives,  Septem- 
twr  2(t,   VJU. 


When  the  Jai)s  made  their  das- 
tardly sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, it  changed  the  complacent  lives 
of  all  of  us.  Likewise  it  struck  the 
Indiana  I)ei)artment  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  struck  hard.  Immediately 
all  construction  and  planned  ex])an- 
sion  was  stoi)i)ed.  A  ])(>licy  was  im- 
mediately ado])ted  to  maintain  and 
kee])  u])  what  we  had  so  that  we 
could  hold  our  own  for  the  duration. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  commission 
.-;et  up  a  Planning  Board  in  the  de- 
})artment,  consisting  of  architects 
and  engineers,  to  work  with  the  com- 


mission and  all  division  beads  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  ccmservation  in  In- 
diana. Not  only  were  they  to  look 
ahead  and  dream  these  ])lans,  but  to 
work  them  out,  get  them  on  i)a]ier 
and  have  them  ready  for  immediate 
action  when  the  ])eace  came.  We  all 
rali/e  that  this  cannot  be  com])leted 
in  a  year — it  may  take  five,  ten. 
twenty  or  fifty  years,  but  once  we 
start  we  will  be  working  along  a 
plauni'd  course.  Speaking  in  mod- 
ern language,  we  will  be  "on  tlu' 
beam."  This  explains  why  all  of  us 
in  the  department  have  been  working 
toii-ether   to    formulate   and   draw   u)) 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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finished    designs    for    "Outdoor    In- 
diana of  the  Future." 

In  forestry,  we  are  drawing  up  a 
master  plan  for  Indiana.  This  will 
include  the  reforestation  of  a  major 
l)art  of  800,000  acres  of  sub-mar- 
ginal land  recommended  by  county 
land  use  planning  committees.  We 
will  extend  the  present  forest  fire 
protection  system  to  include  all  of 
the  forest  areas  of  the  state  where 
fire  is  a  problm.  We  are  going  to  de- 
velop public  forests  in  those  sub- 
marginal  areas  of  Indiana,  where 
both  timber  and  soil  have  been  de- 
pleted to  a  point  of  exhaustion,  and 
land  is  no  longer  attractive  to  pri- 
vate capital.  We  will  provide  a  tech- 
nical forestry  staff  so  that  private 
owners  of  forest  land  can  have  every 
assistance   desired. 

We  hope  to  see  a  post-war  tree 
planting  program  of  at  least  fifteen 
miliicn  trees  a  year  because  we  need 
these  to  replace  the  forest  capital 
which  we  are  expending  in  the  war 
t'ft'ort.  We  need  these  to  stabilize  our 
watersheds  and  to  restore  our  idle 
land  to  productivity.  To  do  this  we 
must  double  the  size  of  our  two  state 
nurseries,  which  we  plan  to  do. 

We  are  not  thinking  of  state  areas 
alone,  because  there  is  a  place  for 
county  and  municipal  forests,  and  we 
arc  going  to  help  develop  these  as 
well.  The  1943  legislature  made 
county  forests  possible  and  we  plan 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
one  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

And  so  the  years  to  come  will  see 
our  hills  and  valleys  covered  with 
trees,  our  streams  and  lakes  will  be 
lined  with  them,  to  give  us  protec- 
tion against  floods,  soil  erosion  and 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  earth's 
surface.  Finally,  50,  75  and  100 
years  from  now  these  forests  will 
provide  gigantic  crops  of  much- 
needed  lumber. 

Our  planning  committee  has  al- 
ready completed  mast  er  plans  for  the 
Lincoln  State  Park  and  for  the 
Dunes  State  Park,  so  that  when  the 
war  is  over,  we  will  be  ready  to  start 
to  work.  We  have  much  work  to  do 
in  the  development  of  the  new  Tip- 


pecanoe River  State  Park  and  the 
new  Versailles  State  Park  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
others  and  plans  are  now  being 
worked  upon  by  our  engineers. 
Within  a  few  years  we  will  have 
the  New  Harmony  State  Park  in  our 
possession  to  develop  and  here  we 
will  restore  an  Indiana  town  just  as 
it  was  in  the  early  eighteen  hun- 
dreds. It  is  our  intention  to  trans- 
fer the  Frances  Slocum  State  Forest 
to  a  state  park  and  develop  it  fully. 
Nature  guides  will  be  on  duty  in 
every  state  park.  We  have  master 
plans  in  the  making  for  all  of  our 
parks  and  memorials.  Accordingly, 
every  improvement  will  be  part  of 
an  idea  working  towards  that  time 
when  each  area  will  be  developed  to 
the  last  detail  so  as  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  every  possible  manner. 

We  realize  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  place  outstanding  scenery 
in  many  places  within  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Yet  it  is  there  new 
parks  will  be  added  and  developed 
in  the  future,  for  two  reasons — here 
is  the  heaviest  center  of  population, 
and  second  we  will  attempt  to 
achieve  a  geograpical  balance  in  the 
location    of   recreational    centers. 

We  had  1,200,000  people  visit  our 
state  parks  in  1941.  We  must  pre- 
pare to  take  care  of  more  people 
than  ever  following  the  war,  and  we 
can  do  this  only  by  constructing, 
building  and  adding  new  areas.  Rest 
assured  that  all  of  our  parks  will 
provide  ample  overnight  facilities  for 
the  family  man  who  does  not  possess 
much  money,  but  like  his  wealthier 
brother  enjoys  the  great  outdoors. 
We  have  neglected  these  facilities  for 
the  people  with  the  smaller  incomes, 
but  these  will  be  taken  care  '>f  first 
in  our  building  for  the  future.  We 
now  have  the  two  extremes  of  accom- 
modations—  one  in  the  attractive 
state  park  hotels,  and  the  other  in 
the  camp  grounds.  Our  new  plans 
call  for  cabins — and  many  of  them 
— which  will  rent  at  a  most  reason- 
able cost.  We  are  going  to  build  in 
the  future  to  accommodate  all  kinds 
of    people   because    we    know    all    of 
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Mnislud    designs    for    "Outdoor     In- 
.iiaiia   of  the    Future." 

In  forestry,  we  are  drawinjr  up  a 
master  i)lan  for  Indiana.  This  will 
inelude  the  reforestation  of  a  major 
part  of  800.000  aeres  of  suh-niar- 
ojnal  land  recommended  by  county 
land  use  plannin«r  committees.  We 
will  extend  the  present  forest  fire 
jnotection  system  to  include  all  of 
the  forest  areas  of  the  state  where 
fire  is  a  problm.  We  are  ^oin^  to  de- 
velop public  forests  in  those  sub- 
tnaririnal  areas  of  Indiana,  where 
both  timber  and  soil  have  been  de- 
pleted to  a  point  of  exhaustion,  and 
land  is  no  longer  attractive  to  pri- 
vate capital.  We  will  })rovide  a  tech- 
riieal  forestry  staif  so  that  private 
owners  of  forest  land  can  have  every 
assistance   desired. 

We  hope  to  see  a  post-war  tree 
plantin"-  })rop;ram  of  at  least  fifteen 
miliicn  trees  a  year  because  we  need 
thesr  to  replace  the  forest  capital 
whieh  we  are  expending  in  the  war 
»  rtnrt.  We  need  these  to  stabilize  our 
watersheds  and  to  restore  our  idle 
land  to  ])roductivity.  To  do  this  we 
must  double  the  size  of  our  two  state 
niirsiries,  which  we  plan  to  do. 

We  are  not  thinking  of  state  areas 
alone,  because  there  is  a  ])lace  for 
county  and  munici])al  forests,  and  we 
are  iioino-  to  helj)  develop  these  as 
well.  The  1913  lejrislature  made 
eeiinty  forests  possible  and  we  plan 
to  tncoura^e  the  establishment  of 
one  in  every  county   in  the  state. 

And  so  the  years  to  come  will  see 
our  hills  and  valleys  covered  with 
trt'cs.  our  streams  and  lakes  will  be 
lined  with  them,  to  give  us  protec- 
tion ao-ainst  floods,  soil  erosion  and 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  earth's 
surface.  Finally,  50,  75  and  100 
years  from  now  these  forests  will 
provide  gigantic  crops  of  much- 
needed  lumber. 

Our  ])lanning  committee  has  al- 
ready eom})leted  ma.M  er  ])lans  for  the 
Lincoln  State  Park  and  for  the 
Dunes  State  Park,  so  that  when  the 
vvar  is  over,  we  will  be  ready  to  start 
to  work.  We  have  much  work  to  do 
n  tlie  development  of  the  new   Ti})- 


pecanoi'  River  State  Park  and  the 
new  Versailles  State  Park  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
others  and  plans  are  now  being 
worked  ui)on  by  our  engineers. 
Within  a  few  years  we  will  have 
the  New  Harmcmy  State  Park  in  our 
})ossession  to  develo])  and  here  we 
will  restore  an  Indiana  town  just  as 
it  was  in  the  early  eighteen  hun- 
dreds. It  is  our  intention  to  trans- 
fer the  Frances  Slocum  State  Forest 
to  a  state  park  and  develop  it  fully. 
Nature  guides  will  be  on  duty  in 
every  state  park.  We  have  master 
j)lans  in  the  making  for  all  of  our 
parks  and  memorials.  Accordingly, 
everv  im])rovement  will  be  part  of 
an  idea  working  towards  that  time 
when  each  area  will  be  develo))ed  to 
the  last  detail  so  as  to  serve  the  ])ub- 
lic   in   every   })ossible  manner. 

We  realize  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  ])lace  outstanding  scenery 
in  many  ])laces  within  the  nortliern 
])art  of  the  state.  Yet  it  is  there  new 
parks  will  be  added  and  develo])ed 
in  the  future,  for  two  reasons — here 
is  the  heaviest  center  of  ])0])ulation, 
and  second  we  will  attempt  to 
achieve  a  geograi)ical  balance  in  the 
location    of    recreational    centers. 

We  had  1,200,000  people  visit  our 
state  parks  in  191-1.  We  must  pre- 
pare to  take  care  of  more  people 
than  ever  following  the  war,  and  we 
can  do  this  only  by  constructing, 
building  and  adding  new  areas.  Rest 
assure(i  that  all  of  our  ])arks  will 
provide  ample  overnight  facilities  for 
the  family  man  who  does  not  possess 
much  money,  but  like  his  wealthier 
brother  enjoys  the  great  outdoors. 
We  have  neglected  these  facilities  for 
the  ])eo])le  with  the  smaller  incomes, 
but  these  will  be  taken  care  •>f  first 
in  our  building  for  the  future.  We 
now  have  the  two  extremes  of  accom- 
modations —  one  in  the  attractive 
state  park  hotels,  and  the  other  in 
the  camp  grounds.  Our  new  plans 
call  for  cabins — and  many  of  them 
— which  will  rent  at  a  most  reason- 
able cost.  We  are  going  to  build  in 
tlie  future  to  accommodate  all  kinds 
of    people    because    we    know    all    of 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


them  are  coming,  in  greater  numbers, 
to  our  state  parks  when  the  world 
returns  to  normalcy  once  more. 

In  the  Fish  and  Game  Division 
our  dream  has  not  necessarily  in- 
cluded enlarging  the  departments 
game  farms  and  adding  tish  iiateii- 
eries,  with  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  expenses.  Instead  we  be- 
lieve that  if  we  continue  the  fight 
to  take  the  great  outdoors  of  ours 
and  remake  it  as  nature  intended, 
then  the  wildlife  creatures  will  take 
good  care  of  themselves.  We  intend 
to  enlarge  our  native  game  program 
by  more  intensive  study  and  re- 
search. Our  far-away  future  goal  is 
a  wildlife  habitat  plot  on  every  farm 
in  the  state.  We  are  going  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  stream  pollution 
more  determined  than  ever  until 
some  day  all  of  our  streams  and 
lakes  are  once  again  clean  and  pure. 
When  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished then  our  fish  and  game  will 
thrive  in  natural  surroundings.  We 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  costly 
artificial  propagation  will  no  longer 
be  necessary. 

We  have  talked  about  creating  a 
demonstration  area  of  our  own  to 
show  the  ]niblic  and  landowners  how 
a  farm,  used  primarily  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  can  without  addi- 
tional expenses  or  sacrifice  of  crops 
be  made  beneficial  to  wildlife.  We 
are  planning  now  to  create  new  arti- 
ficial state-owned  lakes,  particularlv 
in  central  and  southern  Indiana.  We 
hope  before  many  years  to  establish 
public  hunting  grounds  and  we  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  state  forests  for  Imnting.  We 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  numer- 
ous ordnance  plants  and  proving 
grounds  in  Indiana,  and  when  the 
war  is  over  we  will  be  ready  to  re- 
quest the  Federal  Government  to 
give  these  tliousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  to  tlie  state  which,  along 
with  acres  of  sub-marginal  land,  will 
provide  public  recreational  areas. 

Long  in  the  dream  stage,  as  far 
as  plans  and  intentions  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  restoration  of 
the    Kankakee    Swamps.    When   this 


great  meandering  stream  w.i> 
dredged,  we  lost  one  of  the  coui.- 
try's  largest  natural  breeding  an  i 
feeding  habitats  of  ducks  and  geest . 
Now  we  find  it  may  be  possible  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  worth- 
less land  in  many  sections.  Once  this 
land  belongs  to  the  state  the  water 
will  be  turned  in  and  former  swami)s 
and  habitats  will  be  restored.  It  will 
take  years  to  carry  these  plans  out 
— probably  it  will  not  be  all  done  in 
our  lifetime.  But  we  hope  to  makt 
the  start  once  peace  comes,  and  an 
ver-increasing  army  of  conserva- 
tionists will  carry  on  until  we  attain 
this  Utopian  goal.  That  is  our  dream 
picture  for  you  in  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division. 

Our  Geology  and  Engineering  Di- 
visions are  expanding  the  ground 
water  and  surface  water  investiga- 
tion and  surveys  so  that  we  will 
cover  the  entire  state,  and  thus  we 
•vill  learn  what  is  happening  through 
the  cycle  of  years  to  our  water. 
With  this  knowledge  we  can  also 
learn  what  we  must  do  in  order  to 
preserve  and  hold  it.  We  must, 
through  legislation,  assume  control 
of  the  oil  and  gas  drilling  industry, 
because  without  restrictions  there  are 
too  many  individuals  who  waste  these 
valuable  natural  recources.  We  al- 
ready have  acts  drawn  to  give  tlu" 
state  that  control.  There  are  manv 
other  minerals  beneath  our  soil  which 
will  be  valuable  when  we  learn  how 
lO  use  them,  and  our  Geology  Divi- 
sion will  grow  in  importance  as  th( 
years  go  by.  By  careful  planning 
we  will  help  discover  and  develo]) 
these  minerals  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

We  already  have  plans  completed 
for  topographical  mapping  of  the  en- 
tire state,  which  should  be  dom 
within  five  years.  This  will  give  us 
much  needed  topographical  maps  ol 
every  acre  of  land  in  Indiana. 

We  expect  that  many  new  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  will  appear 
in  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
because  now  only  the  army  and  nav> 
know  what  is  being  carried  and 
where.    Our  Entomology  Division  is 


laying  its  plans  now  to  be  ready  to 
wirk  more  than  ever  before  to  pro- 
vide a  closer  watch  on  insects  and 
disease  outbreaks  and  endeavor  to 
find  and  eradicate  the  new  ones  be- 
fore they  become  widspread.  It 
would  be  *f utile  to  even  estimate  what 
this  work  will  require  in  the  way  of 
manpower  and  money,  but  we  know 
it  will  be  worth  it. 

We  plan  to  keep  the  department 
in  closer  contact  with  the  conserva- 
tionists and  conservation  clubs  than 
ever  when  the  war  is  over.  Our  Pub- 
lic Relations  Division  will  be  en- 
larged. More  speakers  will  be  em- 
ployed to  tell  the  story  of  conser- 
vation. The  ex-service  men  return- 
ing by  the  thousands  will  expect 
more  from  the  department.  We  plan 
now  to  meet  their  demands  so  they 
can  enjoy  the  great  outdoors  much 
more  than  they  did  before  thev  gave 
their  service  to  their  country.  We 
plan  a  larger  and  better  Outdoor  In- 
diana magazine  with  pages  of  special 
interest  to  children  and  youngsters 
to  teach  them  Conservation  in  a  way 
that  they  will  understand,  appreciate 
and  remember. 

Finally,  our  greatest  plan  of  all, 
and  one  which  is  already  under  way, 
is  for  the  teaching  of  Conservation  in 
our  public  schools.  This  will  be  an 
enjoyable  subject  and  taught  in  an 
entertaining  manner  to  boys  and 
girls.  When  these  youngsters  grow 
up  every  one  of  them  will  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  Conservation  from 
all  of  its  angles  and  will  be  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  broad  state- 
wide program. 

When  this  is  accomplished  we  no 
longer  will  have  to  worry  about 
stream  pollution,  soil  erosion,  sub- 
marginal  lands,  lack  of  trees,  floods, 
droughts,  propagation  of  wildlife 
and  the  general  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  outdoors   of  ours. 

By  planning  and  keeping  everlast- 
ingly at  carrying  out  our  plans,  and 
by  spreading  the  gospel  of  Conserva- 
tion, we  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  every  Hoosier,  young  and  old, 
is  an  ardent  conservationist.  Then 
when  we   reach   this   millennium   we 


will  find  ourselves  in  a  great  Hoosier 
outdoors — the  kind  of  an  outdoors 
the  Lord  always  intended  it  should 
be. 


WINTER  SPORTS  HAVE  KEEN 
INTEREST  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

W.  R.  Tracy,  engineer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  County  Park  Com- 
mission of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  reports 
a  keen  interest  in  winter  sports  in 
his  state.  There  has  been  consider- 
able skating  this  winter,  as  well  as 
a  heavy  use  of  the  toboggan  slides. 
The  Union  County  Park  Commission 
had  as  high  as  9,000  skaters  in  one 
day  on  its  various  lakes  and  flooded 
areas,  several  of  which  were  newly 
developed  this  year. 

Mr.  Tracy  also  reports  a  strong 
movement  getting  under  way  having 
in  mind  the  establishment  of  state 
parkways  in  connection  with  the 
State  Highway  Department.  This  is 
meeting  with  popular  approval  and 
has  the  support  of  the  governor. 

In  a  later  letter,  dated  January 
23,  Mr.  Tracy  writes:  "Our  tobog- 
gans have  been  in  operation  almost 
daily  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Yes- 
terday an  estimated  15,000  people 
participated  in  the  winter  sports 
program  at  Galloping  Hill,  including 
tobogganing,  coasting  and  skiing.  We 
have  had  no  skating  since  the  last 
fall  of  snow  which  gives  us  a  total 
of  about  fourteen  inches,  which  is 
quite  unusual  in  this  area. 

"At  this  period  we  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  prepairing  annual  reports 
which  indicate  an  increase  of  about 
11  per  cent  in  participation  in  rec- 
reational activities,  picnics  leading 
with  an  increase  of  82  per  cent, 
track  85  per  cent,  boating  55  per 
cent,  Softball  34-  per  cent,  swimming 
27  per  cent,  golf  18  per  cent  and 
playgrounds  10  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  older  children  who  used  to  fre- 
quent the  playgrounds  are,  of  course, 
working  these  days.  Our  revenues 
from  park  activities  were  well  up, 
although  not  an  all-time  record." 


PENNSYLVANIA  ROADSIDE 
COUNCIL,  INC. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  or- 
ganization    was     held    January    26, 

1915. 

Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox,  president,  told 
of  a  recent  letter  appeal  to  adver- 
tisers using  outdoor  advertising  in 
Pennsylvania,  asking  that  they  con- 
fine such  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  towns.  Later  a  report  is  to  be 
made  so  that  members  may  "favor 
the  firms  which  favor  the  land- 
scape." 

The  council  has  given  advice  to 
many  communities  on  community 
forests  and  memorial  plantings,  and 
has  conducted  research  on  "Road- 
side Rests"  in  other  states  and  this 
has  been  invaluable  in  formulating 
plans  for  Pennsylvania. 


IN  PENN'S  WOODS   1682-1932 

When  published  in  1933  the  de- 
mand for  this  guide  to  the  oldest 
trees  in  the  Delaware  Valley  was  so 
great  that  the  edition  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. 

The  tercentenary  year  of  William 
Penn's  birth  seemed  to  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  revise  and  reprint,  and 
this  was  done. 

"This  week  out  of  doors  in  the 
Penn  country  and  beyond,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1935,  has  proved  so 
popular  that  three  other  printings 
have  followed.  These  four  seasonal 
booklets  list  outdoor  happenings^ — 
flowers,  garden  and  wild,  birds,  in- 
sects, stream  and  pond  life,  and  stars 
— for  each  week  of  the  year. 
These  two  outdoor  guides  can  be  had 
from  the  author,  Edw.  E.  Wildman, 
4331  Osage  Ave.,  Phila.  4,  Pa.,  and 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
park  and  recreationally  minded  peo 
pie. 


HEMLOCKS 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  owner  of  The 
Hemlock  Arboretum  at  "Far  Coun- 
try," Philadelphia,  in  his  January 
Bulletin  informs  that  the  Penn  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  to  Governor 
Martin   recommended   that    through- 


out the  coming  century  especial  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  landscaping 
and  beautification  of  the  William 
Penn  Highway  (Penna  No.  22).  One 
suggestion  was  that  each  mile  be 
marked  by  a  sentinel  hemlock  (the 
state  tree)  around  whose  base  there 
be  planted  a  clump  of  laurel  (the 
state  flower). 


AS  A  NORWEGIAN  SEES 
AMERICA 

A  Mrs.  Undset,  in  a  letter,  has 
told  of  a  side  of  "American  wealth" 
which  she  has  discovered  for  herself 
during   her   stay   in    this    country: 

"Without  ingratitude  to  the  many 
kind  and  hospitable  Americans  who 
have  tried  to  make  my  stay  away 
from  my  occupied  country  a  happy 
one  (I  think  though  that  all  of  them 
who  "became  more  to  me  than  cas- 
ual acquaintances,  who  became  real 
friends,  were  what  Alan  Devoe  calls 
Naturemen)  I  cannot  deny  that  the 
real  happiness  I  have  experiencd 
here  in  America  came  from  meeting 
the  wealth  of  beauty,  the  variety  and 
the  interesting  features  of  American 
nature — a  thing  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  here,  as  we  in  Europe  hear  a 
great  deal  of  American  technical  and 
economic  development,  good  and  bad 
features  of  American  society,  but 
never  a  thing  about  the  beauty  of 
the  American  rivers  and  lakes  and 
woods,  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
white  elm  and  the  flowering  shrubs, 
the  serene  beauty  of  oaks  and  hem- 
locks, the  loveliness  of  native  flowers 
and  birds  and  butterflies.  I  hope 
some  day  to  be  able  to  tell  people  in 
Europe  about  this  side  of  American 
wealth." 


$2,000,000  LEFT  TYLER 
ARBORETUM 

The  bulk  of  the  $2,000,000  estate 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Tyler,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  John  J.  Tyler  Ar- 
boretum at  Limo,  who  died  Nov.  10 
at  her  home  in  Germantown,  lias 
been  bequeathed  to  the  arboretum,  it 
was  revealed  by  her  will. 

Under   a   contingent   provision   of 
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EAGLES  MERE 


and  THE  SULLIVAN  HIGHLANDS 


/; 


J.  HoHACE  McFarland,  L.H.D.  Robert  B.   McFarland 

{IV'iih  70  Unusual  Photographic  Reproductions) 

In  the  lieart  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  two  great  streams  which 
unite  to  form  the  Susquehanna  River,  lies  Eagles  Mere  and  the  Sul- 
livan Highlands. 

In  this  large  book  (S'/o"  x  ll",  164  pages),  Mr.  McFarland,  eminent 
civic  authority,  and  his  son  tell  in  wards  and  pictures  tlie  complete  story 
of  this  vacation  bind  rich  in  history  and  natural  beauty — ^^a  land  of 
mountains,  forests,  lakes  and  streams. 

If  you  know  Eagles  Mere  and  Sullivan  County,  you  will  surely  want 
this  book.  If  vou've  never  been  to  Eagles  Mere,  this  book  will  give 
you  that  desire,  for  it  is  also  written  for  tliose  who  glory  in  the  un- 
spoiled grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  wherever  located. 

Price,  $3.75,  Postpaid 
Ask  Your  Booh-  Dealer,  or  Order  for  Prompt  Shipment  From 

J.  HORACE  McFARLAND  COMPANY  ^ 

HAURISHUUG  PENNSYLVANIA 


her  husband's  will,  Mrs.  Tyler  was 
awarded  virtually  liis  entire  $2,150,- 
000  estate  instead  of  a  trust  fund 
of  $400,000  originally  designated. 
Tile  testament  ordered  that  his  resi- 
duary estate  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishinnt  of  the  John  J.  Tyler  Foun- 
dation to  aid  cliaritable  and  scien- 
tifio  institutions.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tyler  had  signed  his  will 
less  than  30  days  })rior  to  his  death 
in  1930,  this  bequest  was  invalidated. 

Mrs.  Tvler  announced  her  de- 
eision  to  fulfill  his  intentions  and 
the  arboretum,  then  known  as  the 
Painter  Arboretum,  was  incorporatec^ 
in  liis  name.  In  addition  she  donated 
68  acres  which  liad  been  in  the  fam- 
ily since  1682  and  which  now  com- 
prise   tlie    arboretum    proper. 

In  her  will  Mrs.  Tyler,  after  spe- 
cific bequests  to  relatives,  friends 
and  charity,  becpieathed  an  addi- 
tional  580  acres  to  the  arboretum. 


NAME  ROSE  FOR  DR. 
McFARLAND 

On  the  85tli  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  for  the  third  time  in  fifteen 
years.  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
our  vice-president,  was  honored  by 
having  a  newly  develop^^d  member  of 
the  rose   family  named  in  his  honor. 

The  "Horace  McFarland"  rose  is 
a  buff-salmon  hybrid  tea  rose  of  rare 
beauty  that  blooms  monthly  from 
June  until  fall's  frost. 


FEW  PERSONS  realize  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  that  they  use  during 
their  lifetime — in  house  construction, 
furniture,  magazines,  newspapers, 
books,  boxes,  matches,  pencils,  writ- 
ing and  wrapping  paper,  motorcars, 
sporting  goods  and  a  thousand  oth- 
er articles.  From  the  wood  in  his 
cradle  to  the  wood  in  his  casket,  the 
average  individual's  consumption  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  300  trees. 


/5^  H/e^fa  o/S/o^^f 

The  wild  waterfowl  .  .  .  the  robins  .  .  .  the  meadowlarks  .  .  .  the  warblers 
.  .  .  the  swallows  .  .  .  the  thrush  .  .  .  and  scores  of  other  birds  are  winging 
Spring  back  to  Pennsylvania — as  their  eyes  survey  the  calm  and  beauty  of 
Pennsylvania's  mountains  .  .  .  hills  .  .  .  and  valleys.  Their  wings  scroll  a 
message  of  the  hope  of  bright  days  to  come. 

Peaceful  days  are  surely  coming — swiftly  coming,  we  hope — when  you  can 
plan  to  see  the  Keystone  State.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of  recreational 
areas  .  .  .  vast  state  forests  and  parks  .  .  ,  restful  resort  sections  where  care 
and  fatigue  take  wing  and  leave  you  feeling  renewed  in  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
For  information  tcrite  to  the  Depnrtmcnt  of  Commerce,  IlurrUthurg,  Depnrtment  M-o 
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FALLS  IN  WINDACK  GLEN  ON  MOSEY  RUN  — 


Courtesy  J.  Horace  McFarUnd  C| 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


^enngplbania  ^arfeg  association 
pijilalielPftia.  $a. 


President— Ellwood  B.  Chapman.  Swapthmohf,  Pa. 
Vicb-President— Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Herman    Cope,    Media,    Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F.  BoGARDUs,  Swarthmorb 
Paul   R.   Eyerly,   Bloomsburg 
Ralph  E.  Griswold,  Pittsburgh 
Thomas  M.  Hartman,  Newcastle 
Mrs.   J.   Edgar   Hires,  Strafford 
Daniel  K.  Hoch,  Reading 
Joseph  F.  Ingham,  Selinscrove 
Col.  Robert  W.  McKnight,  Sewicklby 
John  M.  Phillips.  Pittsburgh 


Wm.  J.  Serrill,  Haverford 
Col.    Henry   W.   Shoemaker,   McElhattan 
Col.    Ernest  G.   Smith,   Wilkes-Barrb 
J.   Maxwell   Smith,   Merion 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Stadden,  Bartonsvillb 
Markley    Stevenson,     Haverford 
G.  Albert  Stewart,  Clearfield 
Miss  Frances  A.   Wister,   Philadelphia 
Edward  Woolman,  Haverford 


ORGANIZED  OCTOBER,   1930 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 
CLUB   MEMBERSHIP 
CONTRIBUTING 
SUSTAINING 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 


?3.00 
^10.00 
310.00 
323.00 


PAYABLE 
ANNUALLY 


3100.00 


Any  resident  of  the  State  o(   Pennsylvania  shall   be  eligible   for  membership  in   the    Association   upon   application  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary   and  payment  of   the  stipulated  dues. 


"PENNSYLVANIA   PARK  NEWS" 
Published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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CONSERVATION   COMMITTEE 
Chairman — Mrs.   Nor  ah  A.  Stadden,   Bartonsvillb,  Pa. 

PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
Chairman — Markley   Stevenson,   Haverford 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
Media,  Pa.  •  Phone,  Media  1314 


A  REAL  PARK  PROGRAM 

Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor 
J^Msher,  wlien  the  Bureau  of  Parks 
was  established,  our  state  had  few  if 
any  areas  which,  under  acknowledged 
standards,  could  be  classified  as  rec- 
reational parks. 

Most  of  the  so-called  parks  at  that 
time  were  simply  scenic  areas  carved 
from  our  forests,  and  as  the  forests 
were  mostly  in  the  mountain  chains, 
extending  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, no  provision  was  made  for  our 
large  metropolitan  populations  who 
most  greatly  need  such  facilities. 
From  Philadelphia,  in  either  direc- 
tion, to  the  Delaware  Forest  on  the 
north,  or  to  the  Michaux  Forest  on 
the  west,  the  distance  was  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles; 
and  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Cook  For- 
est, more  than  ninety  miles. 

Apart  from  the  money  provided  to 
supplement  public  subscription  for 
tlie  purchase  of  this  latter  site,  there 
was  no  appropriation  for  such  exclu- 
sive ])urpose,  until,  in  1941,  $150,- 
000  was  provided  for  the  acquisition 
of  Ricketts  Glen. 

Tliru  these  long  years  of  neglect 
sites  which  might  have  been  most  de- 
sirable for  forest  parks  have  slipped 
from  our  hands. 

Now,  liowever,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  an  administration  wliieh  is 
thoroly  alive  to  the  state's  need.s. 
Secretary  Kell  of  tlie  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  not  only  ap- 
proves of  the  extension  of  our  park 
system,  but  is  enthusiastic  about  tlie 
scheme  of  providing  greater  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Under  his  guidance,  with  the  ac- 
tive su])port  of  Governor  Martin  and 
valuable  assistance  from  Attorney- 
General  Duff,  and  with  the  constant 
cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association,  a  plan  has  been 
prepared  which  is  far-reaching  in  its 

scope. 

Thirty-mile  circles  have  been 
drawn  around  the  ten  large  metro- 
politan centers,  in  which  will  be  se- 
lected   suitable    sites    for    recreation 


for  tlieir  citizens,  embracing  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  liberal  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  by  the 
present  legislature,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  followed  by  similar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  succeeding  bodies 
tliru  the  coming  years,  thu^  permit- 
ting the  gradual,  but  continuous,  ac- 
quiring of  the  lands  needed  for  our 
purpose.  The  start  will  probably  be 
made  in  those  localities  in  which  the 
need  is  greatest. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  we  can  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  that  in  the  coming 
years  a  magnificent  chain  of  forest 
parks  will  be  established,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  can  .justly  be  proud, 
and  which  will  bring  our  state  abreast 
with  the  others  which  have  provided 
so  generously  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  their  citizens. 

This  can  well  be  a  monument  to 
the  present  administration,  under 
whose  auspices  the  plan  was  pre- 
pared and  given  the  needed  impetus. 

FISHERMAN'S  PARADISE  OPENS 
MAY  25 -JULY  14 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Board  of 
Fisli  Commissioners  decided  that  if 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs  the  Spring 
Creek  Project,  located  near  Belle- 
fonte  and  known  as  "The  Fisher- 
man's Paradise,"  will  be  opened  on 
Fridav,  May  25th,  at  9:00  A.  M. 
(E.i^t'ern  War  Time),  and  continue 
to  July  11,  both  dates  inclusive. 

No  fishing  will  be  permitted  on 
Sunday.  The  restrictions  will  be  the 
same  as  in  previous  years. 

All  anglers  holding  a  Pennsylvania 
Fisliing  License  will  be  permitted  to 
fish  five  days  during  the  season. 

Daily  Limit — 10  may  be  caught, 
but  only  two  may  be  killed.  The 
Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  two 
fisli  liave  been  killed.   Size:  10  inches. 

Only  artificial  flies  with  barbless 
lj„yk_^or  regular  hooks  with  the 
barbs  removed  may  be  used.  No 
spinners. 

Fishing  with,  or  possession  of, 
any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  nieat, 
liver,  or  any  other  bait,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  ORGANIZED 
CAMPS 

Commonwealth    of  Pennsylvania 
Department    of    Comvierce 

Wliatf'vor  the  conditions  mav  be 
this  coining  summer  as  a  result  of 
travel  restrictions  and  other  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  war,  manage- 
ments of  Pennsylvania's  organized 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  are  look- 
ing hopefully  ahead  and  planning 
accordingly. 

These  camps  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  season  in  191-4..  Records  com- 
piled by  the  de])artment  show  there 
was  a  total  attendance  at  the  camps 
of  58,459  persons  as  against  48,396 
the  previous  year,  or  a  gain  of  10,- 
063.  These  figures  were  compiled 
from  questionnaires  returned  to  the 
department  by  131  of  the  170  camps 
known  to  have  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year.  Every  one  of  the  camps 
reported  most  successful  seasons  de- 
spite the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, the  lack  of  sufficient  help  and 
other  problems. 

Many  of  the  camps  were  filled  to 
capacity  during  the  1944  season, 
some  even  making  arrangements  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  that 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  tent  colonies.  A  few 
camps  were  requiTcd  to  limit  the 
number  of  guests  because  of  insuffi- 
cient help.  In  more  than  a  score  of 
instances  registrations  had  to  be 
turned  down  because  of  camp  limi- 
tations. Some  camps  limited  at- 
tendance to  one  week.  Practically 
all  of  them  report  they  already  have 
heavy  advance  bookings  for  1945 
and  all  have  been  receiving  requests 
for  literature.  Several  of  the  camps 
report  they  have  purchased  addi- 
tional acreages,  two  camps  acquired 
permanent  sites  of  their  own  and 
still  others  are  planning  improve- 
ments before  next  season. 

"These  camps  are  a  great  asset 
to  Pennsylvania,"  says  J.  Herbert 
Walker,  director  of  the  department's 
vacation  and  recreation  bureau,  for 
they  not  only  provide  the  facilities 


for  healthful  activities  and  organ- 
ized play  outdoors  for  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls,  but  they  also  are  of 
economic  importance  to  the  common- 
wealtli. 

"Situated  in  the  mountains,  many 
of  them  on  the  shores  of  lakes  or 
streams,  the  camps  are  within  easy 
traveling  distance  from  metropolitan 
areas,  thus  reducing  the  strain  on 
transportation  facilities." 

Most  of  the  camps  last  year  en- 
crajred  in  activities  that  helped  the 
war  program  while  building  up  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
A  large  number  of  the  camps  had 
war  gardens  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  did  valuable  work  under  expert 
guidance.  In  some  instances  the 
campers  helped  farmers  in  the  im- 
mediate territory  to  harvest  crops 
of  vegetables  and  fruits. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Department  of  Commerce 

Development  of  the  recreational 
facilities  in  Pennsylvania's  state  for- 
ests and  state  forest  parks  as  a  post- 
war project  to  employ  approximately 
10,000  men  over  a  period  of  five 
years  is  one  of  the  Keystone  State's 
major  items  for  employment  after 
the  war,  according  to  Flo3'^d  Chal- 
fant,   Secretary   of  Commerce. 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons  from  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
joining states  in  normal  years  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  our  state  for- 
ests and  state  forest  parks,  and  even 
in  the  war-time  years  their  impor- 
tance has  increased  because  they 
have  provided  worth-while  enjoyment 
in  the  outdoors  for  many  persons 
who,  because  of  war-time  restric- 
tions, could  not  travel  far  from 
home.  The  demands  for  expanded 
recreational  facilities  after  the  war 
will  increase,"  Mr.  Chalfant  said. 

Forest  tree  planting,  maintenance 
of  3,000  miles  of  state  forest  roads, 
4,000  miles  of  trails,  bridge  mainten- 
ance, timber  stand  improvement, 
state  forest  telephone  line  mainten- 
ance, marking  and  reblazing  of  more 
than   5,000  miles   of  boundary  lines. 


Courtesy  Department  Forests  &  Waters. 
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improvement  of  more  than  2,500 
miles  of  streams  in  the  state  forests, 
beach  improvement  at  the  40-odd 
dams,  lakes  and  ponds  in  these  for- 
ests, forest  fire  suppression,  land- 
scaping at  recreational  areas  and 
wildlife  shelters  are  a  part  of  the 
gigantic  program  of  improvement  an- 
nounced by  James  A.  Kell,  Secretary 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  who  says  that 
this  program  will  help  immensely  in 
furnishing  employment  to  many  men 
during  a  critical  period  of  readjust- 
ment between  war-time  and  peace- 
time economies. 

In  nearly  20  state  parks  not  only 
are  recreational  facilities  provided 
but  a  total  of  200  cabins  may  be 
rented  at  nominal  fees  and  these  are 
widely  in  use  during  the  summer  and 
are  available  during  the  hunting  sea- 
sons as  well  as  during  the  winter  to 
|)ersons  who  want  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors and  to  participate  in  winter 
sports. 

There  are  102  state  parks,  his- 
torical parks,  recreation  areas,  nat- 
ural monuments  and  picnic  areas  in 
the  state  lands   at  the  present  time. 


COMMUNITY  HOTEL  IS  PLANNED 
IN  HAWLEY 

Looking  forward  to  the  post-war 
years  when  travel  will  be  unre- 
stricted, residents  of  Hawley,  Pike 
County,  have  started  plans  to  open 
a  community  hotel,  says  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  hotel  was  built  a   few   years 
ago  but  never  opened  to  the  public 
because  the   war   came   along  before 
the  interior  was  completely  finished. 
Practically  all  the  materials  for  this 
work  are  on  hand.  The  Hawley-Lake 
Wallenpaupack    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce  is  backing  the  revived  plans. 
Only  about  $20,000  will  be  required 
to  put  the  hotel  in  proper  condition 
for   opening,   the   Chamber  of   Com- 
merce says. 

The  Department  also  reports  sev- 
eral other  communities  are  looking 
ahead  to  the  years  after  the  war  and 
are  planning  to  increase  their  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  for  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  visitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  ORGANIZED 
CAMPS 

Commomvcalth    of    Poiusf/lrania 
J)i' part  men  t    of    Commerce 

Whatrver  tlic  {•onditions  inav  hv 
this  coming  sumiiur  as  a  rt'siilt  ot 
travti  restrictions  and  otlicr  proh- 
Icins  caused  by  the  war,  manage- 
ments of  Pennsylvania's  orj-janizcd 
camps  for  boys  and  ^irls  are  look- 
ing hoi)efiilIy  ahead  and  planning 
accordingly. 

These  camps  had  an  exce])tionally 
fine  season  in  19  it.  Records  com- 
piled by  the  de))artment  show  there 
was  a  total  attendance  at  the  camps 
of  58,151)  ))ersons  as  aj!:ainst  l-H.^DC) 
the  previous  year,  or  a  ^ain  of  10,- 
()().'}.  These  figures  were  compiled 
from  questionnaires  returned  to  the 
department  by  131  of  the  170  camps 
known  to  have  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year.  Every  one  of  the  cam])S 
re])orted  most  successful  seasons  de- 
spite the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, the  lack  of  sufficient  help  and 
other   problems. 

Many  of  the  cam])s  were  filled  to 
capacity  durinjr  the  191  i  season, 
some  even  making  arrangements  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  that 
could  be  accommodated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  tent  colonies.  A  few 
cam))s  were  required  to  limit  the 
number  of  guests  because  of  insuffi- 
cient hel)).  In  more  than  a  score  of 
instances  registrations  had  to  be 
turned  down  because  of  camp  limi- 
tations. Some  cami)s  limited  at- 
tendance to  one  week.  Practically 
all  of  them  report  they  already  have 
heavy  advance  bookings  for  1915 
and  all  have  been  receiving  requests 
for  literature.  Several  of  the  camps 
report  they  have  i)urchased  addi- 
tional acreages,  two  camps  acquired 
permanent  sites  of  tlunr  own  and 
still  others  are  ])lanning  improve- 
ments before  next  season. 

"These  cam])s  are  a  great  asset 
to  Pennsylvania,"  says  J.  Herbert 
Walker,  director  of  the  department's 
yacation  and  recreation  bureau,  for 
they  not  only   ])rovide   the   facilities 


for    healthful    activities    and    organ- 
ized play  outdoors   for  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls,  but  they  also  are  of 
economic  im))OTtance  to  the  connnon 
v/ealtli. 

"Situated  in  the  mountains,  many 
of  them  on  the  shores  of  lakes  or 
streams,  the  eam))s  are  within  easy 
traveling  distance  from  metro])olitan 
areas,  thus  reducing  the  strain  on 
traiis])ortation   facilities." 

Most  of  the  camps  last  year  en- 
irao-ed  in  activities  that  hel])ed  the 
war  ))rogram  while  building  u])  tlie 
physical  fitness  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
A  larire  number  of  the  camirs  had 
war  irardens  in  which  the  boys  and 
iiirls  did  valuable  work  under  ex])ert 
guidance.  In  some  instances  the 
cam])ers  hel])ed  farmers  in  the  im- 
mediate territory  to  liarvest  crops 
of  ve<ritables   and    fruits. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Depaktmknt  ok  Commerce 

I)evelo})ment  of  the  recreational 
facilities  in  Pennsylvania's  state  for- 
ests and  state  forest  ))arks  as  a  post- 
war project  to  employ  approximately 
10,000  men  over  a  period  of  five 
years  is  one  of  the  Keystone  State's 
major  items  for  employment  after 
the  war,  according  to  Floyd  Chal- 
fant,    Secretary   of   Commerce. 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons  from  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
joining states  in  normal  years  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  our  state  for- 
ests and  state  forest  parks,  and  even 
in  the  war-time  years  their  impor- 
tance has  increased  because  they 
have  ])rovided  worth-while  enjoyment 
in  the  outdoors  for  many  persons 
wdm,  because  of  war-time  restric- 
tions, could  not  travel  far  from 
home.  The  demands  for  expanded 
recreational  facilities  after  the  war 
will  increase,"  Mr.  Chalfant  said. 

Forest  tree  planting,  maintenance 
of  8,000  miles  of  state  forest  roads, 
4,000  miles  of  trails,  bridge  mainten- 
ance, timber  stand  improvement, 
state  forest  tele])hone  line  mainten- 
ance, marking  and  reblazing  of  more 
than    5,000   miles   of  boundary   lines. 
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iin])royement  of  more  than  2,500 
miles  of  streams  in  the  state  forests. 
l)each  improvement  at  the  lO-odd 
(lams,  lakes  and  ponds  in  these  for- 
ests, forest  fire  su])pression,  land- 
sca])ing  at  recreational  areas  and 
wildlife  shelters  are  a  part  of  the 
•rjgantic  ])rogram  of  im])royement  an- 
mmnced  by  James  A.  Kell,  Secretary 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  who  says  that 
this  program  will  help  immensely  in 
furnishing  employment  to  many  men 
during  a  critical  period  of  readjust- 
ment between  war-time  and  peace- 
time economies. 

In  nearly  20  state  parks  not  only 
are  recreational  facilities  provided 
but  a  total  of  200  cabins  may  be 
rented  at  nominal  fees  and  these  are 
widely  in  use  during  the  summer  and 
are  available  during  tiie  hunting  sea- 
^ons  as  well  as  during  the  winter  to 
persons  who  want  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors and  to  ])articipate  in  winter 
sports. 

There  are  102  state  parks,  his- 
torical parks,  recreation  areas,  nat- 
ural monuments  and  picnic  areas  in 
the  state  lands   at  the  present   time. 


Courtesy  Department  Forests  &  Waters. 
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COMMUNITY  HOTEL  IS  PLANNED 
IN  HAWLEY 


Looking  forward  to  the  post-war 
years  when  travel  will  be  unre- 
stricted, residents  of  Hawley,  Pike 
County,  have  started  plans  to  open 
a  connnunity  hotel,  says  the  State 
De])artment  of  Commerce. 

The  hotel   was   built  n   ft^-w   years 
ago  but  never  opened  to  the   public 
because   the   war  came   along  before 
the  interior  was  completely  finished. 
Practically  all  the  materials  for  this 
work  are  on  hand.  The  Hawley-Lake 
Wallenpaupack     Chamber    of    Com- 
merce  is   backing   the   revived  plans. 
Only  about  $20,000  will  be  required 
to  put  the  hotel   in   ])roper  condition 
for    o]H'ning.   the    Chamber   of   Com- 
merce says. 

The  I)e})artment  also  rei)orts  sev- 
eral other  communities  are  looking 
aliead  to  the  years  after  the  war  and 
are  ])lanning  to  increase  their  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  for  the 
pleasure   and   enjoyment   of   visitors. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


RECREATION  AFTER  THE  WAR 
J.    Herbeht   Walkku 

Will  there  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  relaxa- 
tion, rest,  recuperation  and  enjoy- 
ment outdoors  in  Pennsylvania  when 
the  war  is  over? 

That  is  a  fair  question.  The  an- 
swer is  yes  and  is  based  on  definite 
trends  and  facts,  according  to  the 
Vacation  and  Recreation  Bureau  of 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  answer  is  particularly  inter- 
esting at  this  time  when  the  state 
is  considering  extended  plans  to  pro- 
vide for  more  recreational  areas, 
roadside  rests,  park  extensions  and 
acquisitions  of  new  land  for  new 
parks  operated  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  for  the  free  use  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  thou- 
sands of  visitors. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  received 
by  the  Vacation  and  Recreation  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  —  from  civilians  grown 
weary  with  war  work  and  from  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  service  who 
have  given  of  the  life  blood  in  the 
cause  of  freedom — express  a  clear 
and  definite  preference  for  the  out- 
doors. These  people  want  to  hunt 
and  fish,  to  camp  and  hike,  to  rest 
and  relax  in  the  quietness  of  the  out- 
doors where  frayed  nerves  mav  be 
rebuilt  and  where  rangged  tempera- 
ments and  sick  bodies  may  be 
strengthened  for  the  peace  tasks 
ahead. 

A  survey  made  by  a  national  out- 
door magazine  showed  that  53.6  per 
cent  of  its  readers  in  the  service  of 
their  country  wanted  to  hunt  and 
fish,  17.5  per  cent  wanted  to  camp 
and  hike — or  a  total  of  71.1  per  cent. 
That  is  indicative  of  the  trend. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  had 
meager  contact  with  the  outdoors  in 
their  civilian  days,  but  in  the  service 
they  have  learned  about  outdoor  life. 
They  have  lived  outdoors — and  when 
on  leave  they  have  found  peace  and 
comparative  quietness  in  the  outdoors 
away  from  camps  and  battle  lines. 
They  have   found   that  the   outdoors 


is  a  i)anacea  for  many  ills  of  mind 
and  body.  And  when  peace  comes 
they  want  more  of  it. 

All  the  way  from  jeeps  to  pack- 
sacks  is  a  line  of  equipment  used  in 
that  war  that  can  well  be  turned  to 
the  enjoyments  of  peace.  These  boys 
know  that ;  they  have  learned  how  to 
use  that  equipment  to  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  and  accommodation 
in  the  days  of  war  and  they  are 
looking  ahead  to  still  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  that  equipment  when  the 
last  gun  has  been  silenced  and  when 
peace  can  actuallv  be  enjoyed  to 
fuller  extent  in  the  peace  of  our 
great  outdoors — a  peace  they  fought 
for  and  for  which  many  of  their 
buddies  died. 

Letters  to  the  department  from 
hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  boys  in 
army  camps  and  in  front  line  battle 
stations  are  entirely  in  line  with  the 
findings  of  the  national  outdoor  mag- 
azine. Even  while  in  training  or  in 
the  midst  of  shot  and  shell  these  bovs 
are  thinking  of  Pennsylvania — its 
hunting  trails,  its  fishing  streams,  its 
state  parks,  its  hiking  trails,  its  state 
forests  and  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
grandeur  of  the  hills  and  mountains, 
the  valleys  and  vales  to  which  they 
want  to  return. 

Many  of  the  inquirers  are  seeking 
small  pieces  of  land  back  in  the 
mountains  w^here  they  can  build  a 
])ermanent  camp  to  which  thev  can 
iro  week-ends  or  even  for  longer 
periods  in  the  days  of  peace.  Some 
of  them  even  want  to  make  a  perma- 
n 'nt  camp  their  abode  for  months  so 
that  the  quietness  of  life  and  living 
may  return  them  to  their  usual  vigor 
so  rudely  frayed  and  lessened  by  the 
rigors   of  war   service. 

And  civilians,  too,  are  no  less 
eager  for  the  outdoors  the  depart- 
ment's inquiries  reveal.  Thev  have 
given  of  their  energy  days  and  weeks 
and  years  on  end  that  the  home  front 
could  so  ably  support  the  fighting 
front.  Their  sacrifices,  of  course, 
have  been  in  much  lesser  degree  than 
the  sacrifices  of  the  battle  front — 
but  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
tired,    nevertheless,    and    they    want 


nothing  more  than  the  healing  pana- 
ceas that  can  come  from  communion 
with  nature  in  the  grandeur  and 
quiet  of  the  Pennsylvania  hills  and 
mountains. 

It  seems  an  opportune  time  to  be 
thinking  about  an  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities for  llie  enjoyment  of  Penn- 
sylvania's outdoors.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  it  was  needed  more  than 
now  when  our  men  and  women  are 
coming  back  from  the  battle  fronts 
with  ijroken  bodies  or  our  men  and 
women  are  leaving  the  war  assembly 
lines  where  they  have  given  so  much 
of  thir  vitality  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

Of  course  the  war  is  to  be  won, 
first  of  all,  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  that  end.  Yet  1945  can  be 
a  year  of  planning  and  looking 
ahead.  If  in  the  days  of  peace,  as 
has  been  shown,  more  people  will 
turn  to  the  outdoors — even  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  now  in  the  services 
and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  who 
will    be    wanting    the    health-giving 


COMMUNITIES  PLAN  TO  MEET 
FUTURE  RECREATION  NEEDS 

Pennsylvania  communities  are 
looking  ahead  to  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  future  and  are  plan- 
ning accordingly,  says  the  State  De- 
partment  of   Commerce. 

Latest  communities  to  engage  in 
plans  are  New  Brighton,  Altoona, 
Pittsburgh  and  Lower  Merion  Town- 
ship. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Parks  Association  a  tract 
of  land  of  117  acers  at  McConnell's 
Mills,  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh 
on  Route  19,  has  been  optioned  and 
will  soon  become  a  public  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  park  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

McConnell's  Mills  region  long  has 
been  admired  by  artists,  nature  lov- 
ers and  vacationists.  More  than  a 
mile  of  the  picturesque  gorge  of 
Slippery  Rock  Creek,  an  old  covered 
bridge,  dam  and  a  tract  of  virgin 
timber  are  included  in  the  lands  to 
be  preserved  and  developed  for  the 
public. 


Improvements  to  buildings,  play- 
grounds and  the  installation  of  new 
facilities  will  be  made  during  the 
winter  at  Lakemont  Park,  between 
Altoona  and  Hollidaysburg.  This 
park  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres, 
with  a  13-acre  lake,  was  revived 
about  eight  years  ago  when  it  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  trac- 
tion company  into  control  by  a  com- 
munity board  representing  more  than 
a  score  of  public  groups. 

In  Lower  Merion  Township  a  10- 
acre  tract  of  land  was  purchased  by 
the  township,  the  Botanical  Society 
and  Lower  Merion  Township  and 
the  Merion  Civic  Association.  It  will 
be  converted  into  a  nature  park  and 
major  grading  and  planning  work 
will  be  started  in  the  spring.  A 
stream  will  be  diverted  into  a  pond 
and  plans  call  for  making  it  a  real 
spot  for  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreations. 

New  Brighton  will  have  a  new  me- 
morial park  and  recreational  center. 
A  local  manufacturing  company  has 
made  a  gift  of  18  acres  of  land  to 
the  school  district  there.  Every  type 
of  recreation  and  sports  will  be  pro- 
vided for  and  the  picnic  grounds  will 
have  plenty  of  tables,  fireplaces, 
and   other  facilities. 

In  Butler  civic  leaders  are  con- 
sidering extensive  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  all-vear-round  rec- 
reational program  for  the  youth  of 
the  community.  The  purpose  will  be 
to  give  the  younger  generation  every 
opportunity  to  "meet  successfully  a 
difficult  readjustment  period  in  their 
individual  lives  and  to  promote  good 
citizenship."  All  the  recreational  de- 
velopments of  the  community  will  be 
coordinated  under  the  new  proposal 
and  new  facilities  for  healthful 
sports  and  recreations  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

"Communities  are  wise  in  looking 
ahead  in  this  manner,"  says  Flovd 
Chalfant.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
"Not  only  must  these  facilities  be 
provided  for  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous communities  but  the  commuities 
should  also  be  giving  consideration 
to  what  the  large  number  of  visitors 
will  be  seeking  when  the  war  is  over 
and  the  lifting  of  travel  restrictions 


will  permit  them  to  ^et  about  freely 
and  to  go  on  vacations." 

Latest  communities  to  engage  in 
proposed  developments  are  Blooms- 
burg,  Pottstown,  Harrisburg,  Wells- 
boro  and  Scranton. 

At  Scranton  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  backing  the  establisbment 
of  state  parks  at  Bald  Mount-Camp- 
bell's Lodge  on  the  mountains  near 
Moosic  Lake  and  at  Elk  Hill,  neair 
Crystal  Lake.  Three  sites  are  being 
recommended  for  development  in  a 
post-war  program  sponsord  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Elk 
Hills  is  the  highest  point  in  north- 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  interested  groups  in  Wellsboro 
are  designing  plans  for  the  further 
development  of  the  entire  "Grand 
Canyon"  (The  Pine  Creek  Gorge), 
proposing  to  make  it  a  further  out- 
standing attraction  to  visitors  to  the 
state. 

Harrisburg,  which  has  a  number 
of  recreational  areas,  will  have  a 
new  one  in  the  acquisition  of  nearly 
four  acres  of  land  in  the  Colonial 
Park  area  where  the  Community 
Club  will  develop  a  plot  containing 
ball  grounds,  outdoor  fireplaces,  a 
community  building  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

In  Pottstown  the  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  has  taken  over  a  37- 
acre  plot  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Manatawnev  Park,  the  Association's 
present  holdings,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  additional  play  and  rec- 
reational area.  York  is  expected  to 
start  on  the  improvements  in  the 
spring.  The  development  of  this  new 
proposed  park  was  voted  last  July 
as  the  most  popular  of  all  memorials 
for  heroes  of  the  present  war. 

Bloomsburg  has  named  a  new  rec- 
reation board  which  will  have  charge 
of  the  equipment  and  operation  of 
Fairchild  Park  now  being  provided 
for  the  town  by  a  gift  of  a  local 
resident  and  it  will  also  have  charge 
of  the  existing  Sponslor's  Park  and 
any  other  parks  and  playgrounds 
that  may  later  be  established. 

"Establishment      of      recreational 


areas  make  fine  memorials  to  the 
heroes  of  this  war,"  says  Floyd 
Chalfant,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Pointing  to  the  need  of  additional 
facilities  almost  everywhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Chalfant  expressed  the 
opinion  that  communities  would  be 
wise  in  looking  ahead.  "Not  only 
should  adequate  facilities  be  provided 
for  the  resider;  s  of  the  various  com- 
munities but  they  should  also  be  giv- 
en consideration  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  that  will  come  when 
war  is  over  and  travel  restrictions 
are  lifted,"  he  said.  "The  develop- 
ment of  recreational  areas  fits  well 
into  any   post-war   plans." 


STATE  PREDICTS  POST-WAR 
TRAVEL 

War  has  rstricted  pleasure  travel, 
to  be  sure,  but  people  are  looking 
to  the  future  when  the  tragic  days 
will  have  become  history  and  they 
will  be  able  to  move  about  freely 
once  more,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

While  the  number  of  inquiries  for 
information  about  Pennsylvania's 
scenic  and  historic  sites  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  has  dwindled  during 
tlie  past  several  years  because  of  the 
war,  nevertheless  the  letters  received 
show  no  lessening  of  the  desire  to 
travel  and  to  go  on  vacation  in  the 
Keystone  State  by  residents  of  other 
states  and  foreign  countries  as  well. 

Here  are  three  examples  taken 
from  one  mail : 

A  cyclist  in  Cumberland,  England, 
wants  a  Pennsylvania  map  so  he  can 
plan  a  tour  of  the  state  when  the 
war  is  over. 

A  young  lady  in  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, wants  literature  and  informa- 
tion so  she  can  plan  a  "post-war  trip 
to   Pennsylvania." 

A  representative  of  Tracy  and 
Company,  Bagota,  Columbia,  South 
America,  who  "shall  be  visiting  in 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
three  months  during  the  summer  of 
1944"  asks  for  "any  vacation  infor- 
mation and  literature  you  have  avail- 
able about  your  great  state." 


Courtesy  E.  F.  Brouse. 


PICNIC  SITE  —  MT. 

LIVING  MONUMENTS  FOR  ALL 
OUR  BOYS 

By  Millicent  Easter 
in  The  Matrix 

Marine 

In  memory  of  me,  please  don't  erect 
A  dreary  stone  that  would  reflect — 
No  thought  of  joy  or  living  things, 
Or  hope,  for  which  the  whole  world 
sings. 

I  ask  that  you  go  plant  a  tree 
To  cast  a  shadow,  cool,  for  me. 
A  tree  to  bless  the  weary  earth, 
Or  any  monument  of  vital  worth  ! 

Soldier 

In  haunting  memorv,  on  marble  cold, 
I  want  no  story  of  my  valor  told. 
Forlorn  and  desolate,  they  stand  for 

years, 
Despair  they  bring,  and  lonely  tears. 

Instead,  I  beg  you  plan  a  place — 
A  playground — where  children  race, 
Where  laughter   rings,   and   children 

sing. 
And    mothers,    there,     their     babies 

bring. 


PENN,  READING.  PA. 


Sailor 

I      want      a      woodland — dark     and 

Where  ferns,  like  a  sea-weed  shad- 
ows creep. 
A  little  lake — a  bathing  beach — 
A  happy  place — in  easy  reach. 

For  citv  children,  denied  the  joy 
That  I  once  knew,  as  a  barefoot  boy. 
Or     (of    man-made    ice)     a    skating 

rink. — 
Are   among   the   worth-while    things, 

I  think. 

Flyer 

For  all  the  bovs — on  sea  or  land — 

For    all    the     Flyers— who     victory 

planned — 
From   the    Spirit   World— We    unite 

our  pleas — 
For  playgrounds — pools — and  glori- 
ous trees- 
No  futile  piles  of  stone  to  mar 
The  landscape  view,  both   near  and 

far ! 
Dead  monuments  are  but  idle  toys — 
Give    living    things    for    our    noble 

boys ! 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION? 

There  are  few  more  delightful  spots  than  within  the  various  forest 
districts  in  Pennsylvania.  Eacli  one  rivals  the  other  in  scenic  beauty.  Some 
witli  mountains,  ravines,  rivers  and  lakes;  some  with  views  almost  unrivaled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  vacationing  in  or  near  these  areas 
and  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  exploring  these 
picturesque  spots,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  published 
maps  of  these  various  localities,  a  list  of  which,  with  the  location  of  each,  is 
given  below. 

The  map  of  the  Buchanan  Forest  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  won- 
derful detail  in  which  these  have  been  drawn.  The  mountains  and  streams 
are  depicted  and  every  park,  road,  forest  trail  and  foot-path  is  closely  shown. 

If  you  contemplate  such  a  vacation,  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association,  Publicity  Department,  930  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Phila- 
delphia 7,  Pa.,  requesting  the  map  by  name  of  the  forest  as  listed  below. 


PUBLIC  USE  MAPS 


FOREST 


LOCATION 


Sproul  and  Tiadaghton Clinton,  Center,  Lycoming 

Sproul  and  Susquehannock Clinton,  McKean,  Center 

lyogan  and  Penn Huntingdon,  C^^nter,  Mifflin 

Elk  and  Susquehannock Elk,  Cameron,  Potter 

Elk  (Western  Section) Elk,  McKean 

Michaux  and  Mont  Alto Adams,  Cumberland,  Franklin 

Tioga  and  Tiadaghton Tioga,  Lycoming 

Forbes  Somerset,  Westmoreland 

Bald  Eagle  and  Penn Snyder,  Union,  Center,  Mifflin 

Moshannon   (Black  Moshannon  Division) Center 

Buchanan  (Eastern  Section) Fulton,  Bedford,  Franklin 

Tuscarora  and  Rothrock     Perry,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Huntinigdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata 

Moshannon Clearfield,    Center,   Elk 

Wyoming  and  Tiadaghton ...  Sullivan,  Lycoming 

Bald  Eagle  and  Tiadaghton Union,  Clinton,  Center,  Lycoming 

Rothrock    (Trough  Creek   Division) Huntingdon 

Kittanning  and  Cook  Jefferson,  Forest,  Clarion 

Delaware   (Minisink,  Pocono,  Promised  Land) Monroe,   Pike 


GRAND  CANYON 

State   Forest  Fairyland 

By  Paul  H.  Mulford 

District  Forester 

I 

(In  Service  Letter) 

Since  the  early  1900's  your  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
been  acquiring  forest  lands  in  Tioga 


County.  This  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  busy  centers  of  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry and  millions  of  feet  of  Penn- 
sylvania's finest  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwoods  were  cut  to  be  transported 
to  market. 

At  first  no  thought  was  paid  to  for- 
est fires,  game  and  fish,  until  gradual 
Forest  Protection  became  an  estab- 
lished fact,  then  care  of  your  forest 


became  a  familiar  watchword  to  even 
the  youngsters  in  the  schoolroom. 
Improvements  in  protection  brought 
roads  fit  for  the  auto,  increase  in 
game  brought  hunting  visitors  to 
your  woods.  Gradually  recreation 
became  a  habit,  not  just  a  whim,  of 
the  nearby  town  and  city  dweller, 
and  no  better  place  could  one  find 
than  your  State  Forest. 


As  timber  land  is  situated  mainly 
upon  the  rocky  mountainous  areas, 
this  type  of  land  naturally  possessed 
the  highest  types  of  scenery  and 
grandeur  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  Demands  for  recreation  gave 
you  the  State  Forest  Parks  and  pub- 
lic camps,  and  Tioga  County's  share 
was  plenty. 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION? 

There  are  few  more  (le]i«rlitful  spots  tlian  within  the  various  forest 
distriets  in  Pennsylvania.  Eaeii  one  rivals  the  other  in  scenic  beauty.  Some 
with  mountains,  ravines,  rivers  and  lakes;  some  with  views  almost  unrivaled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  vacationing  in  or  near  these  areas 
and  in  order  tiiat  thev  mav  obtain  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  ex})lorin.a;  these 
picturesque  spots,  tlie  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  published 
maps  of  these  various  localities,  a  list  of  which,  with  the  location  of  each,  is 
given  below. 

The  map  of  the  Buchanan  Forest  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  won- 
derful detail  in  which  these  have  been  drawn.  The  mountains  and  streams 
are  depicted  and  every  park,  road,  forest  trail  and  foot-path  is  closely  shown. 

If  you  contemplate  such  a  vacation,  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association,  Publicity  Dei)artment,  930  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Phila- 
delphia 7,  Pa.,  requesting  the  map  by  name  of  the  forest  as  listed  below. 


PUBLIC  USE  MAPS 


LOCATION 


FOREST 

Sproul  and  Tiadagliton Clinton,  Center,  Lycoming 

Sjiroul  and  Susquchannock Clinton,  McKean,  Center 

Lo^'an  and   Pcnn Huntinfrdon,  Center,   Mifflin 

Klk  and  Susquehannock Elk,  Cameron,  Potter 

Elk   (Western  Section) Elk,  McKean 

Miehaux  and  Mont  Alto Adams,  Cumberland,   Franklin 

Tio{,'a  and  Tiadaprliton Tioga,   Lycoming 

Forl)e.s  Somerset,  Westmoreland 

liald  Kagle  and  Penn Snyder,  Union,  Center,  Mifflin 

MoshaiuKm    (Blaek  Mo.shannon  Division) Center 

liuehanan   (Kastern  Section) Fulton,  Bedford,  Franklin 

Tusearora  and  Hotiirchck     Perry,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata 

Moshannon Clearfield,    Center,    Elk 

Wyoming  and   Tiadagliton Sullivan,   Lycoming 

Bald  Eagle  and  Tiadagliton Union,  Clinton,  Center,  Lycoming 

Rotlirock    (Trough   Creek    Division) Huntingdon 

Klttanning  and  Cook   Jefferson,  Forest,  Clarion 

Delaware   (Minisink,   Pocono,  Promised  Land) Monroe,    Pike 


GRAND  CANYON 

State   Forest   Fairyland 
By  Pail  H.  Mi'lford 

District  Forester 
(In  Service  Letter) 

Since  the  earlv  1900's  vour  De- 
partment  of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
been  acquiring;  forest  lands  in  Tioga 


County.  This  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  busy  centers  of  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry and  millions  of  feet  of  Penn- 
sylvania's finest  ])ine,  hemlock  and 
hardwoods  were  cut  to  be  transported 
to  market. 

At  first  no  thought  was  paid  to  for- 
est fires,  game  and  fish,  until  gradual 
Forest  Protection  became  an  estab- 
lished fact,  then  care  of  your  forest 
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became  a  familiar  watchword  to  even 
the  youngsters  in  the  schoolroom. 
Improvements  in  protection  brought 
roads  fit  for  the  auto,  increase  in 
game  brought  hunting  visitors  to 
your  woods.  Gradually  recreation 
became  a  habit,  not  just  a  whim,  of 
the  nearby  town  and  city  dweller, 
and  no  better  place  could  one  find 
than  vour  State  Forest. 


As  timber  land  is  situated  mainly 
upon  the  rocky  mountainous  areas, 
this  type  of  land  naturally  ])ossessed 
the  highest  types  of  scenery  and 
grandeur  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  Demands  for  recreation  gave 
you  the  State  Forest  Parks  and  pub- 
lic cami)s.  and  Tioga  County's  share 
was  plenty. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Nature  had  given  us  a  mountain 
gorge  some  twenty  miles  long,  vary- 
ing in  depth  to  1,000  feet  maximum; 
the  narrow  valley  just  providing 
room  for  swiftlv  flowing  Pine  Creek 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
which  clings  to  its  east  bank  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  liiUs. 

To  visit  this  area  one  leaves  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways 
Route  No.  6,  near  Ansonia,  crossing 
Pine  Creek  on  a  modern  type  con- 
crete and  steel  structure  and  disap- 
pears into  the  woods.  We  first  cross 
Strap  Mill  Hollow,  named  for  an 
old  "Strap  Mill"  of  the  early  saw 
mill  days.  Next  is  Chimney  Hollow, 
named  for  its  shape,  in  long  ago 
days.  We  gradually  climb  the  moun- 
tain, reaching  Bear  Run,  site  of  a 
saw  mill  in  lumber  days,  and  head- 
waters of  Bear  Run,  which  falls  into 
Pine  Creek  over  a  dizzy  height. 

We  are  then  on  the  brim  of  the 
gorge  and  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  nature  lover.  Only  a 
step  ahead  is  situated  Colton  State 
Forest  Park,  built  during  CCC  days 
with  man  providing  the  artificial  im- 
provements, and  nature  providing 
the  part  worth  while.  Natural  timber, 
scenic  trails,  from  overlooks  with 
wonderful  views,  always  a  cool  moun- 
tain breeze,  coupled  with  a  marvel- 
ous cold  mountain  spring  supplying 
an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Large 
])arking  areas  are  available  for  your 
use. 

This  Colton  Park  received  its  name 
from  an  old  lumberman  named  Col- 
ton wlio  cleared  the  immediate  area 
about  Civil  War  days.  He  finished 
lumbering,  moved  elsewhere,  and  the 
area  seeded  up  with  pines  and  hard- 
woods, giving  us  the  present  timber 
growth  distinctive  from  the  surround- 
ing woodlands.  About  70  acres  have 
been  developed  at  Colton,  46  fire- 
places built,  145  log  benches,  six  la- 
trines, 133  table  and  bench  combina- 
tions, five  small  and  five  large  shel- 
ters erected,  miles  of  trails,  seven 
overlooks  with  different  views  and 
plenty  of  parking  area  for  your  auto. 
A  glance  across  the  gorge  shows 
Leonard  Harrison  State  Park,  espe- 
cially   the    large    view    rock,    where 


many  thousands  visit  each  year  and 
see  the  wonderful  scenery,  taking 
pictures  which  (when  shown  to 
friends  and  neighbors)  bring  count- 
less others  to  see  the  views. 

If  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from 
this  beauty  spot,  you  may  continue 
on  the  road,  passing  first  of  all,  a 
view  of  Four  Mile  Run,  its  falls, 
virgin  hemlock  timber  on  slopes  too 
steep  to  tempt  even  the  hardy  early 
lumberman,  and  maybe  a  view  of  the 
elusive  bear  or  deer.  We  continue  on 
our  wav,  coming  to,  and  following 
the  Painter  Run  State  Forest  road— 
the  Painter  named  from  the  long 
ago  habitat  of  this  area,  the  panther 
or  "painter." 

The  road  bed  we  now  travel  was, 
in    lumbering   days   of   the   late   90's 
and  early    1900's,  a  standard  gauge 
railroad    hauling    lumber,    logs,    and 
supplies  over  this  wilderness  in  the 
process   of  lumbering.     It  was  built 
and  operated  by  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Lumber  Company.    To  con- 
form    to    our    needs     we    widened, 
drained,   and   graded   it,   eliminating 
the    lumbering    day's    bridges     with 
gradual   curves   around   the   hollows. 
Crossing  the  Four  Mile  on  a  modern 
bridge,  we  stavt  climbing  the  "switch 
backs,"  passing  many  hollows  named 
from     lumber     days,     for     example: 
O'Connor,   Bardic,   Little   Slate,   Ice 
Break,   until   we   reach   the   junction 
with    our    West    Hill    State    Forest 
Road,   this   being  known   in   lumber- 
ing days   as   "Gaines   Junction"   and 
only    a    few    miles    from    Leetonia, 
famous  lumbering  town  of  the  early 
days,  where  two  mills  and  a  tannery 
worked    day    and   night    to    consume 
the   timber   and   bark    from   this    re- 
gion.   Today,  it  is  headquarters   for 
our  Forest  Ranger,  and  some  dozens 
of   hunting   lodges,    the    latter    occu- 
pied in  season. 

Keeping  on  the  West  Hill  State 
Forest  Road,  you  soon  come  to  two 
fine  vistas  of  Pine  Creek  country, 
then  Bradley  Wales  camping  area,  a 
short  mile  off  the  main  road,  where 
a  wonderful  view  of  the  gorge  and 
the  village  of  Tiadaghton,  once  a 
lumber    town    and    junction    of    tlie 


-Leetonia  and  Tiadaghton  Railroad 
with  the -New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Tiadaghton's     name,    by    the     way, 
comes  from  the  Indians  who  named 
Pine   Creek  the   "Tyadaghton." 

We    then    cross    the    head    of    the 
Fahneystock,  where  often  the  hunter 
bags  a  bear  of  cinnamon  or  ^oldcn 
color  rather  than  the  usual  black,  or 
you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  spot  a 
black  and  cinnamon   color   cub  with 
mother  bear.   As  you  leave  the  valley 
of   the    headwaters    of   the    Fahney- 
stock  you   climb   to  an  elevation   of 
about    2,300    feet    above    sea    level. 
From   there    vistas    open    up   before 
your  eyes  in  all  directions,  you  see 
unfolding  thousands  of  acres  of  just 
forest,  near  no  town  or  village  and 
all  growing  for  you  or  your  children. 
In  the  distance  you  will  see  a  Forest 
Fire  Tower,  a  symbol  of  protection 
to  our  forests. 

Looking  across  Pine  Creek  you 
see  Delmar  with  its  dairy  and  po- 
tato farms,  quite  the  opposite  in 
soil  and  growth.  If  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  see  an  albino  of  the  deer 
family;  native  grouse,  though  scarce, 
still  are  found  in  this  region;  the  fox, 
squirrel,  or  rabbit  and  hundreds  of 
our  native  birds. 

You    are    following    the    brink    of 
Pine     Creek    gorge     without    be>ing 
aware  of  it  for   several  miles,  pass- 
ing out  of  the  maple,  beech  and  birch 
timber   and   continuing  into  the   oak 
forest  type.   Over  600  acres  of  forest 
plantings     are     grouped     along    this 
road  on  West  Hill,  until  you  start  to 
climb  off  the  mountain.    View  after 
view    of    Pine    Creek,    the    railroad, 
"Fork    Mountain"    on    the    opposite 
side   and   the   little   town   of    Black- 
wells,    which    you    will    soon    reach. 
Remember,  for  all  these  twenty  some 
miles,  you  have  been  on  your  forest 
land,    and    you    feel,   with    everyone 
else,  what  a  wonderful  State  is  Penn- 
sylvania.   "It  really  has  everything." 


NEW  JERSEY  ENLARGES  STATE 
PARK  AND  FOREST  SYSTEM 

Parks  and  Recreation 
The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  re- 
ports the  acquisition  of  several  addi- 
tions to  its  State  Park  and  Forest 
system  during  the  last  year. 

At    Allaire    Park,    in    Monmouth 
County,  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Ar- 
thur    Brisbane,     noted     newspaper 
columnist,  an  additional  gift  has  been 
made.    The  original  tracts,  presented 
in    1940,  comprise   700   acres.    This 
present    addition    is    approximately 
463  acres  and  includes  the  Brisbane 
home    and    adjacent   building   which 
will   be    used    for    institutional    pur- 
poses  by   the   New   Jersey    Depart- 
ment  of   Institutions    and   Agencies. 
A  large  portion  of  the  land  will  be 
added  to  Allaire  State  Park  and  ad- 
ministered   by    the    Department    of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

In  Morris  County,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Morristown,  the  State  has 
acquired  835  acres  near  Split  Rock, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  Farny  State 
Park,  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Major  George  W.  Farny,  long  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  park  interests  in 
this  State.  No  development  has  yet 
been  undertaken. 

At  Voorhees  State  Park  in  Hun- 
terdon County,  gift  of  the  late 
Governor  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  a 
tract  of  105  acres  has  been  pur- 
chased which  joins  the  two  separate 
tracts  given  to  the  State  by  the 
former  Governor. 

At  Parvin  State  Park,  in  Salem 
County,  an  exception  of  five  acres 
has  been  acquired. 

On  the  Belleplain  State  Forest,  in 
Cape  May  County,  the  East  Creek 
Game  Preserve  has  been  acquired. 
This  tract  comprises  936  acres  and 
includes  the  65  acre  East  Creek  Pond 
and  a  club  house  formerly  used  as 
a  hunting  lodge. 


FORESTRY  EDUCATION  FOR 

CHILDREN 

By  Margaret  Whitcomb 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  find 
pleasure  in  camping,  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  woods.  Practically  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  forest  parks  or  wood- 
lands and  use  some  of  the  thousands 
of  products  derived  from  the  forest. 

The  conservation  of  the  forest 
does  not  depend  largely  upon  the 
action  of  certain  groups  of  men  as 
other  resources  do,  but  upon  all  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.  Many  can 
plant  trees  to  increase  the  supply 
of  timber,  and  everyone  can  help 
keep  fire  out  of  the  woods.  Fire  not 
only  turns  beautiful  green  trees  into 
an  ugly  mass  of  black  ashes,  but  it 
kills  many  animals,  consumes  their 
food  and  destroys  their  homes.  The 
ashes  change  the  substance  of  the 
water  in  forest  streams,  so  that  fish 
die  in  large  numbers.  Floods  and 
erosion  of  the  soil  often  follow  large 
fires.  Since  the  protection  of  the  for- 
est, which  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  people,  it  is  more 
important  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  forest  than  any  other 
natural  resource. 

For  the  most  part,  trees  are  muti- 
lated and  fires  started  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly.  The  underlying  rea- 
son for  this  carelessness  is  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  forest.  People 
take  care  of  the  things  they  appreci- 
ate.. The  50,000  fires,  more  or  less, 
that  are  caused  every  year,  mainly 
through  somebody's  carelessness,  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  people  need  to 
be  taught  ^o  appreciate  the  forest  and 
learn  how  to  protect  it. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  state 
forest  departments,  forestry  associa- 
tions, sportsmen's  organizations  and 
other  clubs  and  societies  are  using 
newspapers  and  magazine  articles, 
movies,  radio  addresses,  exhibits  and 
other  mediums  to  teach  the  adult 
residents  of  this  country  about  for- 
estry. 


The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  one 
or  two  other  organizations  have  pub- 
lished a  few  circulars  and  booklets 
to  interest  children  in  forestry,  but 
no  wide-spread  effort  has  been  made 
to  instruct  all  the  future  owners  of 
the  nation's  timberland.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  are  the 
ones  that  will  gain  or  lose  through 
the  proper  use  or  the  misuse  of  the 
forest.  Carelessness  with  fire  in  the 
woods  has  not  become  a  fixed  habit 
with  them,  and  they  can  easily  be 
taught  to  form  the  habit  of  being 
careful  with  fire. 

Parents  can  profitably  inform 
themselves  about  the  rudiments  of 
forestry  and  take  their  children  into 
the  woods,  where  they  can  tell  them 
how  forest  trees  grow,  and  show 
them  many  interesting  features  of 
the  forest.  Boys  and  girls,  partic- 
ularly from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  are  keenly  interested  in  trees. 
They  want  to  know  how  they  grow 
and  what  use  will  be  made  of  the 
timber.  A  green,  leafy  forest  streaked 
with  sunlight,  is  a  schoolroom  where 
parents  can  enjoy  close  companion- 
ship with  their  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  impart  to  them  love  and 
appreciation  for  the  forest,  which 
will  shed  a  beneficial  influence  on 
their  lives. 

"Well,  it's  queer,"  said  he,  "but  you 
seldom   find 
A  lover  of  trees  in  a  prison  cell 
Or  doing  a  wrong  of  any  kind. 
It's    in    stuffy    rooms    the    criminals 
dwell. 

"I've    watched    the    world    and    the 

ways   of  men. 
And  those  who  are  bronzed  by  the 

summer  sun. 
And  know  the  secrets  of  field  and 

glen 
Aren't  apt  to  be  near  when  wrong 

is  done. 

"For   crime   is   bred  in  the   crowded 
streets, 
But  the  man  who  bothers  with  plant 

and  tree 
And     is     friend     of     the     humblest 

flower  he  meets. 
Is  likely  a  friend  to  man  to  be." 
— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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IN  VIRGIN  FOREST  —  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  PA. 


Boy  Scout  leaders,  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors  and  other  in- 
structors have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  the  principles  of  for- 
estry in  summer  camps.  Nature 
study  and  a  little  forestry  study  is 
already  given  consideration  at  many 
of  these  summer  camps  for  children, 
but  more  thorough  courses  in  for- 
estry should  be  undertaken  in  most 
of  them.  In  the  forest  one  can  learn 
and  observe  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit. 


Unfortunately,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  children  can  re- 
ceive forestry  instruction  from  par- 
ents or  recreational  leaders.  The 
grade  school  is  the  only  place  where 
all  the  children  can  get  the  practical 
forestry  instruction  that  every  child 

needs. 

"Forestry  is  so  vital  a  subject, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  recrea- 
tion and  economic  utility,  that  its 
study  is  not  only  fully  warranted  but 
very    necessary.     The   citizen   of   to- 


FORESTRY  EDUCATION  FOR 

CHILDREN 

By  Margaket  Whitcomb 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters 

Voiin^  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  find 
pleasure  in  canipin*r,  fishing  and 
liiintin<r  in  the  woods.  Practically  all 
citizens  of  tiie  United  States  enjoy 
the  heauty  of  forest  parks  or  wood- 
lands and  use  some  of  the  tliousands 
of  products  derived  from  the  forest. 

Tlie  conservation  of  the  forest 
does  not  depend  largely  u})on  the 
action  of  certain  groups  of  men  as 
other  resources  do,  but  upon  all  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.  Many  can 
plant  trees  to  increase  the  supply 
of  timber,  and  everyone  can  help 
keep  fire  out  of  the  woods.  Fire  not 
only  turns  beautiful  green  trees  into 
an  ugly  mass  of  black  ashes,  but  it 
kills  many  animals,  consumes  their 
food  and  destroys  their  homes.  The 
ashes  change  the  substance  of  the 
water  in  forest  streams,  so  that  fish 
die  in  large  numbers.  Floods  and 
erosion  of  the  soil  often  follow  large 
fires.  Since  the  protection  of  the  for- 
est, which  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  the  people,  depends 
mainly  u))on  tiie  people,  it  is  more 
im})ortant  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  understand  and  a})- 
preciate  the  forest  than  any  other 
natural   resource. 

For  the  most  part,  trees  are  muti- 
lated and  fires  started  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly.  The  underlying  rea- 
son for  this  carelessness  is  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  forest.  People 
take  care  of  the  things  they  appreci- 
ate.. The  50,000  fires,  more  or  less, 
that  are  caused  every  year,  mainly 
through  somebody's  carelessness,  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  people  need  to 
be  taught  \o  a})preciate  tlie  forest  and 
learn  how  to  protect  it. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  state 
forest  departments,  forestry  associa- 
tions, sportsmen's  organizations  and 
otlier  clubs  and  societies  are  using 
newspapers  and  magazine  articles, 
movies,  radio  addresses,  exhibits  and 
other  mediums  to  teach  the  adult 
residents  of  this  country  about  for- 
estry. 


The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  one 
or  two  other  organizations  have  pub- 
lished a  few  circulars  and  booklets 
to  interest  children  in  forestry,  but 
no  wide-spread  effort  has  been  made 
to  instruct  all  the  future  owners  of 
the  nation's  timberland.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  are  the 
ones  tiiat  will  gain  or  lose  througli 
the  proper  use  or  the  misuse  of  the 
forest.  Carelessness  with  fire  in  the 
woods  has  not  become  a  fixed  habit 
with  them,  and  they  can  easily  bt 
taught  to  form  the  habit  of  being 
careful   with   fire. 

Parents  can  profitably  inform 
themselves  about  the  rudiments  of 
forestry  and  t^ke  their  children  into 
the  woods,  where  they  can  tell  them 
how  forest  trees  grow,  and  show 
them  many  interesting  features  of 
the  forest.  Boys  and  girls,  partic- 
ularly from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  are  keenly  interested  in  trees. 
They  want  to  know  how  they  grow 
and  what  use  will  be  made  of  the 
timber.  A  green,  leafy  forest  streaked 
with  sunlight,  is  a  schoolroom  where 
parents  can  enjoy  close  companion- 
ship with  their  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  impart  to  them  love  and 
ap})reciation  for  the  forest,  which 
will  shed  a  beneficial  influence  on 
their  lives. 

"Well,  it's  queer,"  said  he.  "but  you 
seldom   find 
A  lover  of  trees  in  a  prison  cell 
Or  doing  a  wrong  of  any  kind. 
It's    in    stuffy    rooms    the    criminals 
dwell. 

"Fve    watched    the    world    and    the 

ways   of  men. 
And  those  who  are  bronzed  by  the 

summer  sun, 
And  know  the   secrets   of  field  and 

glen 
Aren't  apt  to  be  near  when  wrong 

is  done. 

"For   crime   is   bred   in   the   crowded 
streets. 
But  the  man  who  bothers  with  plant 

and  tree 
And     is     friend     of     the     humblest 

flower  he  meets. 
Is  likelv  a  friend  to  man  to  be." 
— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


IN  VIRGIN  FOREST  -  SULLIVAN  COUNTY.  PA. 


Boy  Scout  leaders,  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors  and  otlier  in- 
structors have  an  excellent  o])por- 
tunity  to  teach  the  princi])les  of  for- 
estry in  summer  camps.  Nature 
stutiy  and  a  littU-  forestry  study  is 
already  given  consideration  at  many 
of  these  summer  camps  for  children, 
but  more  thorough  courses  in  for- 
estry should  be  undertaken  in  most 
of  tiiem.  In  the  forest  one  can  learn 
and  observe  with  both  i^leasure  and 
profit. 


Unfortunately,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  eliildren  can  re- 
eeive  forestry  instruction  from  par- 
ents or  recreational  leaders.  The 
grade  school  is  the  only  place  where 
all  the  children  can  get  the  practical 
forestry  instruction  that  every  child 

needs. 

"Forestry  is  so  vital  a  subject, 
botli  from  the  stand])oint  of  recrea- 
tion and  economic  utility,  that  its 
study  is  not  only  fully  warranted  but 
verv    neeessarv.     The    citizen    of    to- 
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morrow  must  have  a  better  back- 
ground of  wood  wisdom  than  the 
present  generation  has  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  grow  and  maintain  its  for- 
est  requirements." 

This  instruction  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  rural  schools.  City  people 
use  the  products  of  the  forest  as 
much  as  country  people,  and  during 
the  summer  thousands  of  them  tour 
or  camp  in  government  and  privately 
owned  forests.  Every  year  more  for- 
est parks  and  recreational  areas  on 
government  land  are  being  estab- 
lished near  the  large  cities,  so  they 
will   be   accessible   to   city  people. 

A  twelve-year-old  child  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  forestry,  and  his 
mind  is  developed  sufficiently  to 
study  and  understand  the  subject. 
Nature  study,  which  relates  to  the 
names  and  habits  of  individual  trees, 
is  suitable  for  younger  children. 
They  can  observe  the  nearby  trees, 
memorize  their  names  and  learn  to 
identify  some  of  them.  But  most 
children  below  the  fourth  grade  are 
not  old  enough  to  study  and  compre- 
hend forestry.  Moreover,  children 
under  ten  are  not  old  enough  to  do 
independent  field  work,  which  should 
be  an  important  part  of  any  forestry 
course.  Children  from  ten  to  twelve 
can  study  the  trees  in  their  commun- 
ity, and  they  also  have  more  spare 
time  outside  of  school  to  devote  to 
forestry  experiments  than  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  sixth  grade  seems  to  be  the 
best  place  to  introduce  the  study  of 
forstry  in  the  schools. 

A  few  states  have  made  forest  in- 
struction in  the  schools  compulsory 
by  law:  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  others  has  voluntarily 
introduced  a  course  in  forestry  in  the 
schools.  Only  a  few  of  the  states 
give  any  special  forestry  instruction. 
Some  of  the  courses  in  these  schools 
are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
both  from  an  educational  and  for- 
estry viewpoint.  Every  state  should 
give  worth-while  forestry  instruction 
to  its  school  children. 


I.  CHARLES  LOUNSBURY  .  .  . 

Courtesy   John   Royle   S^   Co. 

I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of 
sound  mind  and  disposing  memory, 
do  hereby  make  and  publish  this,  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  order  as 
justly  may  be  to  distribute  my  inter- 
est in  he  world  among  succeeding 
men. 

I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good 
little  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment, and  all  quaint  pet  names  and 
endearments,  and  I  charge  said 
parents  to  use  them  justly  and  gen- 
erouslv,  as  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren  may  acquire. 

I  leave  to  children  inclusively, 
but  only  for  the  term  of  their  child- 
hood, all  and  every,  the  flowers  of 
the  fields,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among 
them  freely  according  to  the  customs 
of  children,  warning  them  at  the 
same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns. 
And  I  device  to  children  the  banks 
of  the  brooRs,  the  golden  sands  be- 
neath the  waters  thereof,  the  odors 
of  the  willows  that  dip  herein,  and 
the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over 
the  giant  trees.  And  I  leave  the  chil- 
dren the  long,  long  days  to  be  mer- 
ry in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the 
night  and  the  moon  and  the  train  of 
the  milky  way  to  wonder  at,  but 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  rights 
hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 

I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  use- 
ful idle  fields  and  commons  where 
ball  may  be  played;  all  pleasant 
waters  where  one  may  swim;  all 
snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast; 
and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
may  fish,  or  where,  when  grim  win- 
ter comes,  one  may  skate ;  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period 
of  boyhood.  And  all  meadows  with 
the  clover  blossoms  and  butterflies 
thereof,  the  woods  and  their  appur- 
tenances, the  squirrels  and  birds,  and 
echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all 
distant  places  which  may  be  visited, 
togetlier  with  the  adventures  there 
found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each 
his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night, 
with  all  pictures  that  may  be  seen  in 
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the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without 
let  or  hindrance  and  without  any 
incumbrance  or  care. 

To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaginary 
world  with  whatever  they  may  need 
—as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red 
roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
and  aught  else  they  may  desire  to 
figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness 
and  beauty  of  their  love. 

To  young  men  jointly,  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspir- 
ing sports  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to 
them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  though  they  are  rude.  I 
give  to  them  the  power  to  make  last- 
ing friendships,  and  of  possessing 
companions,  and  to  them  exclusively 
I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave 
choruses,   to  sing  with   lusty   voices. 

And  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
children  or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave 
memory,  and  I  bequeath  to  them  the 
volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and 
Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if 
there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  live  over  the  old  days  again, 
freely  and  fully,  without  tithe  or 
diminution. 


Courtesy  Department  Forests  &  Waters. 
STOVER  STATE  PARK 

To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy 
crowns  I  bequeath  the  happiness  of 
old  age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
their  children  until  they  fall  asleep. 

The  man  who  wrote  "/,  Charles 
Lounsbury"  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  an  inmate  of  the  Cook  County 
(Illinois)  Asylum.  After  his  death, 
this  willy  written  on  several  sheets 
of  paper,  was  found  in  an  old  coat 
deathless  evidence  that  Charles 
Lounsbury,  in  spite  of  misfortunes 
that  would  have  made  most  men  bit- 
ter and  cynical,  had  preserved  to  the 
last  an  invincible  spirit  of  good  will 
toward  men. 


THE  ROUND-UP  CALL 

Bill  Hart  Tells  of  Voice  of  Old 

Friend  in  Talk  Dedicating 

Park  Gift 

Parks  and  Recreaton 

I  should  like  to  say  in  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  I  am  capable  that  in 
donating  this  beautiful  spot,  my 
former  home,  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  am  only  trying  to  do  an 
act  of  justice;  I  am  only  trying  to 
give    back    to    the    American    public 


morrow  must  have  a  better  back- 
ground of  wood  wisdom  tlian  the 
present  generation  has  if  this  eoun- 
try  is  to  ^row  and  maintain  its  for- 
est  requirements." 

This  instruction  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  rural  seliools.  City  in-oj)lf 
use  the  ))roduets  of  the  forest  as 
much  as  eountry  people,  and  durincf 
the  summer  tliousands  of  them  tour 
or  camp  in  ^rovernment  and  privately 
owned  forests.  Every  year  more  for- 
est parks  and  recreational  areas  on 
government  land  are  beinn^  estab- 
lished near  the  lar^e  cities,  so  they 
will   be   accessible    to    city   people. 

A  twelve-year-old  child  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  forestry,  and  his 
mind  is  developed  sufficiently  to 
study  and  understand  the  subject. 
Nature  study,  which  relates  to  the 
names  and  habits  of  individual  trees, 
is  suitable  for  younger  children. 
They  can  observe  the  nearby  trees, 
memorize  their  names  and  learn  to 
identify  some  of  them.  But  most 
children  below  the  fourth  ^rade  are 
not  old  enough  to  study  and  compre- 
hend forestry.  Moreover,  children 
under  ten  are  not  old  enough  to  do 
independent  field  work,  which  should 
be  an  important  part  of  any  forestry 
course.  Children  from  ten  to  twelve 
can  study  the  trees  in  their  commun- 
ity, and  they  also  have  more  spare 
time  outside  of  school  to  devote  to 
forestry  experiments  than  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  sixth  ^rade  seems  to  be  the 
best  place  to  introduce  the  study  of 
forstry  in  the  schools. 

A  few  states  have  made  forest  in- 
struction in  the  schools  compulsory 
by  law:  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  others  has  voluntarily 
introduced  a  course  in  forestry  in  the 
schools.  Only  a  few  of  the  states 
p:ive  any  special  forestry  instruction. 
Some  of  the  courses  in  these  schools 
are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
both  from  an  educational  and  for- 
estry viewpoint.  Every  state  should 
give  worch-while  forestry  instruction 
to  its  school  children. 


I.  CHARLES  LOUNSBURY  .  .  . 

Courtesif   John    lioyle    Sf   Co. 

I,  Charles  I.ounsbury,  being  of 
sound  mind  and  dis])osing  memory, 
do  hereby  make  and  jniblish  this,  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  order  as 
iustiv  may  be  to  distribute  mv  inter- 
est  in  he  world  among  succeedin<>- 
men. 

I  o-ive  to  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good 
little  words  of  ])raise  and  eneourage- 
iiunt.  and  all  (piaint  ])et  names  and 
endearments,  and  I  charge  said 
))artnts  to  use  them  justly  and  gen- 
erously, as  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren may  acquire. 

I  leave  to  children  inclusively, 
but  only  for  the  term  of  tlieir  child- 
hood, all  and  every,  the  flowers  of 
the  fields,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
woods,  with  the  right  to  ])lay  among 
them  freely  according  to  the  customs 
of  children,  warning  them  at  the 
same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns. 
And  I  devise  to  children  the  banks 
of  the  brooks,  the  golden  sands  be- 
neath the  waters  thereof,  the  odors 
ef  the  willows  that  di])  herein,  and 
the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over 
the  giant  trees.  And  I  leave  the  chil- 
dren the  long,  long  days  to  be  mer- 
ry in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the 
night  and  the  moon  and  the  train  of 
the  milky  way  to  wonder  at,  but 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  rights 
hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 

I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  use- 
ful idle  fields  and  commons  where 
ball  may  be  played;  all  pleasant 
waters  where  one  may  swim;  all 
snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast; 
and  all  streams  and  ]Jonds  where  one 
may  fish,  or  where,  when  grim  win- 
ter comes,  one  may  skate;  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period 
of  boyhood.  And  all  meadows  with 
the  clover  blossoms  and  butterflies 
thereof,  the  woods  and  their  ap|)ur- 
tenanees,  the  squirrels  and  birds,  and 
echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all 
distant  ])laees  which  may  be  visited, 
together  with  the  adventures  there 
found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each 
his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night, 
with  all  ])ietures  that  may  be  seen  in 
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the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without 
let  or  hindrance  and  without  any 
incumbrance  or  care. 

To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaginary 
world  with  whatever  they  may  need 
—as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red 
roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
and  aught  else  they  may  desire  to 
fio-ure  to  each  other  the  lastingness 
and  beauty  of  their  love. 

To  young  men  jointly,  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspir- 
ing s])orts  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to 
tluin  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  though  tliey  are  rude.  I 
give  to  them  the  ])ower  to  make  last- 
ing friendshi])s,  and  of  ])ossessing 
c()m])anions,  and  to  them  exclusively 
I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave 
choruses,   to   sing   with   lusty   voices. 

And  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
children  or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave 
memory,  and  I  bequeath  to  them  the 
volumes  of  the  ])oems  of  Burns  and 
Shakes])eare  and  of  other  poets,  if 
there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  live  over  the  old  days  again, 
freely  and  fully,  without  tithe  or 
diminution. 


Courtesy  Department  Forests  &  Waters. 
STOVER  STATE  PARK 

To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy 
crowns  I  bequeath  the  ha])])iness  of 
old  age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
their  ciiildren  until  they   fall  asleep. 

The  man  rcho  xcroie  "I,  Charles 
lAmnshurif"  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  an  inmate  of  the  Cook  Count  if 
(Illinois)  Asylum.  After  his  death, 
this  rcill,  icritten  on  several  sheets 
of  paper,  xcas  found  in  an  old  coat 
deathless  evidence  that  Charles 
Lounshurif,  in  spite  of  misfortunes 
that  icould  have  made  most  men  hit- 
ter and  Clinical,  had  preserved  to  the 
last  an  invincible  spirit  of  good  icill 
tcncard  men. 


THE  ROUND-UP  CALL 

Bill  Hart  Tells  of  Voice  of  Old 

Friend  in  Talk  Dedicating 

Park  Gift 

Paris  and  liecreaton 

I  should  like  to  say  in  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  I  am  capable  that  in 
donating  this  beautiful  s])ot,  my 
former  home,  to  the  City  of  I>os 
Angeles,  I  am  only  trying  to  do  an 
act  of  justice;  I  am  only  trying  to 
«rive    back    to    the    American    public 
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some  })art  of  what  the  American  pub- 
lic has  already  ^iven  to  me.  With- 
out the  aid,  without  the  loyal  support 
of  the  American  people  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
anything.  I  had  my  own  studio,  my 
own  company.  I  m  a  ,^  e 
my  own  pictures  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  expenses  were  heavy, 
very  heavy.  It  was  a  heavy  load  to 
carry  but  the  American  people  gave 
me  their  nickels,  their  dimes,  their 
quarters,  and  all  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  their  hearts,  and  I  won  out. 
All  I  gave  them,  all  I  had  to  give 
them  in  return,  was  the  West — the 
West  that  I  knew  as  a  boy  and  that 
my  training  as  an  actor  had  taught 
me  how  to  present. 

I  am  not  a  religious  man,  but  I 
can  well  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  getting  down  at  my  moth- 
er's knee  to  say  my  prayers  before 
she  tucked  me  into  bed  at  night. 
When  I  die  I  hope  to  have  a  chance 
of  going  up  there,  and  if  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  that  chance  of 
going  up  there,  I  know  that  I  will 
have  to  see  God  and  explain.  And 
oh,  what  encouragement,  what  happi- 
ness it  will  give  me  when  I  look  upon 
that  big  blackboard  at  St.  Peter's 
gate  if  I  can  see  there,  in  big  white 
letters  of  chalk  opposite  my  name, 
that  I  had  not  been  ungrateful  to 
those  to  whom  I  owed  graitude  upon 
this  earth. 

I  dreamed  a  dream  the  other  night. 
A  dream  that  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  me  and  still  has  a  wonderful 
effect  u])on  me.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  once  more  working  at  tlie  pro- 
ducing of  Western  pictures.  We 
were  driving  a  huge  herd  of  cattle 
up  on  the  Mojave  desert — some  3,000 
head.  It  was  night.  Everywhere 
was  the  noise  of  bawling  steers  as 
the  sweating  cowboys  did  their  best 
to  keep  them  on  the  jostling,  crowded 
trail.  When  suddenly  over  the  med- 
ley of  sounds  there  came  a  voice,  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  far, 
far  ahead,  a  great  way  off.  How 
strange  that  it  could  be  heard  above 
the  din  of  the  clanking  horns.  Yet, 
there  it  was  again.  I  heard  it.  A 
voice  so  fine  tliat  nothing  seemed  to 


live  between  it  and  silence.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Will  Rogers.  Will  Rog- 
ers calling,  calling  my  name.  "Hel- 
lo!  Hello  there.  Bill,"  it  called. 
"What  you  hangin'  back  there  with 
the  drag  fer,  Bill.^  Why  don't  you 
com.e  up  here  and  ride  point  with  me? 
Your  old  Paint  boss  is  here.  Bill, 
trainin'  alongside  of  me  right  now, 
but  the  saddle — your  saddle — is  emp- 
ty. Come  ahead.  Bill,  come  ahead, 
knock  on  'em,  knock  on  'em.  Lad- 
die!  The  boys  up  ahead  are  waitin'. 
They're  calling  for  you  and  me  to 
help  drive  this  last  great  round-up 
into  Eternity." 


MY  HEIRLOOMS 

How  rich  I  am  I  cannot  tell. 
My  wealth  is  so  stupendous, 

'Tho  wh£v    I've  earned  is  almost  nil. 
It's  what  I've  heired's  tremendous. 

The  noble  mountains,  grand  and  tall. 

Although  by  me  not  owned  in  fee. 
Are  mine  until  my  day  is  done 

And  all  my  senses  flee. 

The  forests  that  I  love  so  much, 
Thougli   titled   in   another. 

Are  mine   and   for  my  benefit, 

Shared     by     mankind     all   —   my 
brother. 


The  fertile  valleys  where  is  grown 
My  food,  my  raiment,  all 

Are  mine  but  not  my  carking  care; 
Responsive  to  my  beck  and  call. 

All  knowledge  stored  for  ages  past. 

Both  memoried  and  written, 
Is  mine  to  use,  but  not  abuse, 

Until  by  death   I'm  smitten. 

The  million  toilers  that   I  see, 

And  I  am  one  of  them. 
Are  mine,  but  not  as  slaves  are  we. 

We  solve  each  other's  problem. 

All  these  are  mine,  and  mine  they're 
not; 

I  hold  them  but  in  trust. 
To  them  improve,  increase,  defend; 

My  one   command,   "I   must." 

— Chas.  N.  Thompson. 


Courtesy  J.  Horace  McFarland  Co. 
EAGLESMERE  LAKE 

CLARION    RIVER    PROJECTS  protection   on   the   upper   reaches   of 

the    Clarion    River,    and    that    Cook 


On  January  23,  1945,  a  hearing 
was  held  at  Ridgway,  Penna.,  by  the 
United  States  engineers  in  order  to 
get  the  views  of  all  those  whose  in- 
terests might  be  affected  along  the 
Clarion  River.  This  was  attended  by 
James  F.  Kell,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters ; 
Mr.  Harding,  the  local  forester,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
was  represented  by  Anthony  Wayne 
Cook,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  owner 
of  Cook  Forest. 

It  was  learned  that  the  plans  as 
now  projected   relate   only   to    flood 


Forest  would  not  be  affected  as 
would  have  been  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  dam  on  the  Clarion  River 
itself  was  proposed. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  with  the 
erection  of  the  dam  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  lessen  the  pollution  of  the 
river.  This  will  be  a  distinct  benefit 
to  the  Cook  Forest  State  Park,  and 
if  it  may  bring  about  the  restoration 
of  fish  life  it  would  be  welcomed  not 
only  by  the  local  people  but  by 
fishermen  throughout  the  state. 


Yes,  "trespassers"  are  cordially  invited  to  the  1,655,822  acres  of 
forests  owned  by  the  State  and  operated  for  free  use  of  the  people. 
To  make  it  easy  to  reach  all  points  and  enjoy  the  59,346  acres  of 
developed  recreational  areas  ...  34  State  Parks  ...  45  picnic 
areas  ...  13  natural  monuments  and  10  historical  parks — there 
are  4,000  miles  of  forest  trails  and  3,00  miles  of  exceptionally  fine 
forest  roads. 

For  information  about  your  post-war  vacation  write  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Harrishurg,  Dept.  M-6 


See 
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RICKETTS  GLEN  IN  SULLIVAN 

HIGHLANDS 

By  R.  C.  WiBLE 

District  Forester 

The  general  mountainous  area 
stretching  nortli  and  heyond  the 
Vorth  Mountains  in  Sullivan,  Lu- 
zerne, and  Wyoming  Counties  hnds 
itself  well  to  recreational  use  and 
development.  Hotels,  hoarding 
houses  and  cottages  dot  the  numer- 
ous lakes  where  camping  and  va- 
cationing are  annually  enjoyed  hy 
tliousands  seeking  rest,  health,  and 
enioyment  of  nature.  This  area  is 
unsurpassed  for  natural  heauty  while 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  are 
favorably  reported  hy  sportsmen. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  in  Sul- 
livan County,  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  W^aters  has  made  avail- 
able for  public  use  the  World's  End 
State  Forest  Park.  Here  may  be  en- 
joyed various  facilities,  including  a 
large  swimming  pool,  picnic  areas, 
nature  study,  fishing.  The  topogra])hy 
of  this  immediate  area  is  broken  by 
abrupt  and  rigid  mountains  and 
knolls.  Outstanding  in  this  respect 
is  the  far  famed  High  Knob  Over- 
look where,  on  a  clear  day,  30  or  4.0 
ranges  of  mountains  are  visible.  Loy- 
alsock  Canvon  Vista  offers  a  splendid 
hird'seye  view  of  World's  End  Park 
and    the     surrounding     mountainous 

area. 

But  a  few  miles  away  lies  the  re- 
cently acquired  Ricketts  Glen  Prop- 
erty. Overshadowed  by  war  inci- 
dents and  problems,  the  purchase  of 
this  recreational  area  by  the  Com- 
monwealth has  received  but  little 
publicity.  Those  who  are  intimate 
with  tlie  values  and  possibilities  of 
this  area  from  a  recreational  stand- 
))oint  are  sure  to  point  out  its  ines- 
timable value  to  the  citizens.  Rick- 
etts Glen  has  everytliing  in  which 
the  naturalist  and  recreationalist  is 
interested.  It  has  unique  beauties  un- 
spoiled— protected  and  coveted  by 
the  former  owner.  It  is  doubtful  that 
anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  exists  a 
combination  of  natural  and  topo- 
graphic scenery  such  as  tliat  found  in 
Ricketts  Glen. 

Spectacular  lakes  of  glacial  origin 


crown  the  center  of  this  10,000-acre 
tract.  The  water  retains  surprising 
clearness,  revealing  the  white  sandy 
bottom  of  the  lakes.  The  outlets  of 
these  lakes  form  two  main  gorges 
which  unite  at  "waters  meet"  to 
form  tlie  main  body  of  Kitchen  Creek 
which  flows  south  two  miles  through 
this  property.  The  waters  of  the  lakes 
enter  Glen  Leigh  and  Ganoga  Glen 
at  an  altitude  of  approximately  2,200 
feet  above  sea  level.  As  these  streams 
find  their  way  through  the  gorges, 
tumbling  and  cascading  over  rocks 
and  thundering  over  numerous  falls 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  100 
feet,  they  actually  complete  a  total 
drop  of  1,000  feet  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tract. 

This  area  is  complete  in  variety  of 
natural  beauties,  yet  simple  in  its 
arrangement.  The  gorgeous  display 
of  plant  life  from  the  lowly  lichen 
to  the  majestic  hemlock  is  simply 
unmatched.  In  many  sheltered  and 
isolated  places  repose  rare  species  of 
ferns,  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  wild  cran- 
berries thrive  around  one  of  the 
lakes.  The  berries  are  very  tasty  and 
form  an  important  part  of  the  wild 
life  diet  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  One 
cannot  visit  this  Glen  without  a  feel- 
ing of  appreciation  for  this  splendid 
example  of  nature's  work. 

The  tree  life  in  this  area  is  most 
interesting.  To  foresters,  this  general 
vicinity  is  known  as  the  meeting 
grounds  of  the  Appalachian  hard- 
woods and  the  northern  hardwood 
type.  Thus  the  beech,  birch,  and  su- 
gar maple  of  the  northern  hardwoods 
converge  with  the  red  oak,  white 
oak,  rock  oak,  and  other  species 
representing  the  Appalachian  hard- 
woods. Other  species  of  economic 
importance  comprise  red  maple,  bass- 
wood,  tuli})  poplar,  wliite  pine,  cher- 
ry, walnut,  and  gum,  distributed 
throughout  the  area  in  various  quan- 
tities. Species  which  attain  no  great 
size  but  which  contribute  much  to 
the  general  picture  are  flowering  dog- 
wood, viburnums,  witch  hazel,  white 
birch,  mountain  holly,  laurel,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  ground  hemlock.  In  the 
Glen  proper  exists  a  large  stand  of 


virein  hemlock.  Many  trees  have  a 
diameter  up  to  four  feet  and  tower 
to  a  hei^rht  of  125  feet.  Many  of  these 
giants  have  attained  a  surprism^ly 
old  age.  The  writer  has  personally 
counted  rings  on  hemlock  showing 
trees  to  be  more  than  400  years  ot 
age.  A  number  of  years  ago,  Profes- 
sor D.  S.  Hartline  of  the  Bloomsburg 
Teachers'  College  counted  more  than 
900  years  on  a   fallen  veteran  hemr 

lock  in  this  area. 

Improvement      and      maintenance 
work    at   the   Glen   has    consisted   of 
several  features.  In  many  places  the 
^  trail   has    been    materially   improved 
to  make  walking  much  easier.  Many 
new  and  and  more  substantial  hewn 
log    bridges    with    hand    rails    were 
constructed.   Along  the   trail   in   sev- 
eral locations  rough  hewn  log  benches 
were  placed.  Because  the  waters  of 
Kitchen  Creek  threatened  the  under- 
mining of  some  veteran  hemlocks,  the 
main     channel     was     improved     and 
deepened    to    provide    an    easy    and 
adequate   flow   of  the   stream   in   the 
southern  portion  of  the  Glen.  A  new 
and  more  extensive  parking  area  was 
constructed   to   take   care   of   the   in- 
creased demand.  At  this  parking  area 
and  in  clear  view  of  the  State  high- 
way, a  rustic  sign  was  placed,  identi- 
fying the  spot  as  Ricketts  Glen  State 
Park.  Numerous  other  improvements 
included    landscaping    the    Park    en- 
trance, improving  the  stone  steps  on 
the  Glen  trail,  erecting  a  tool  house, 
removing   overhanging   rocks   on   the 
trails,  constructing  a  low  water  dam, 
and   other    repairs    and   maintenance 

jobs. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Park 
many  thousands  of  people  have 
walked  the  trails  and  climbed  the 
steps  to  view  and  enjoy  the  many 
falls  and  cascades  found  in  the  Glen. 
One  who  walks  the  trails  from  the 
foot  of  Kitchen  Creek  Falls  north 
to  the  source  finds  that  a  complete 
circuit  takes  about  two  to  three  hours 
and  covers  from  seven  to  nine  miles. 
This  walk,  although  lengthy,  has  a 
great  appeal,  since  we  find  many 
visitors  making  repeated  trips 
through  the  Glen.  Many,  instead  of 
making  the  long  trip  through  the 
Glen,  are  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  beau- 


tiful falls  at  the  roadway  on  Ro-  e 
115,  where  Kitchen  Creek  makes  is 
last  majestic  cataract. 

It  takes  but  little  imagination    o 
envision    the    great    possibiliies    tli  .t 
lie    locked    in   this    area   of    multij-le 
beauty.    The   more    familiar   one   l  - 
comes    with    the   lakes,   the    strean.s, 
mountains,    and    lookout    points,    the 
more  one  realizes  that  something  (  k- 
ists  here  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
or  compared  in  all  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania   is   indeed   fortunate  to 
boast    of    an    area    such    as    Ricketts 
Glen.  Great  and  grave  responsibilities 
lie  with  the  Department  in  planniiio; 
and   developing   this    area   to   utilize 
to   the   greatest   and   best   advantage 
all  of  the  natural  facilities  which  na^ 
ture  has  placed  here.  It  is  the  sincere 
desire   of   the    Department   to   allow 
the  area  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  Glen  to  be  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  areas  north  of  the  Ghn 
and  in  the  region  of  the  lakes   will, 
no  doubt,  be  developed  as  camp  sites, 
picnic  areas,  cabin  areas,  and  other 
recreational     use     areas.     Certainly, 
with    thoughtful    planning,    Ricketts 
Glen  State  Park  will  fast  become  the 
paradise  of  recreational  areas. 


STATE  LEADS  NATION  IN 
HISTORIC  SHRINE  CARE 

Pennsylvania  has  the  "most  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  historic 
preservation  of  any  State  in  the 
Union"  and  one  deserving  of  study 
by  the  entire  nation,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Ross  Pier  Wright,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission in  charge  of  the  principal 
historic  shrines  of  the  State. 

This  declaration  was  made  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historie 
Preservation  Society  in  a  recent  re- 
port after  completing  a  nation-wi(i  ' 
survey  of  the  way  in  which  the  vari- 
ous states  take  care  of  their  historie 

sites. 

Pennsylvania  has  every  reason  t<> 
be  proud  of  this  designation,  Wriglr 
said,  calling  attention  to  the  fac 
that  this  State  was  a  relative  lat< 
comer  in  doing  anything  about  con- 
servation of  historical  resources,  but 
now  leads  the  nation. 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  EAGLES  MERE 


Courtesy  J.  H.  McFarland  Co. 


POST  WAR  WORK  IN 
STATE  PARKS 

For  many  months  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
the  Post-War  Planning  Commission, 
have  been  extremely  busy  planning 
for  work  for  men  after  the  wars  are 
over. 

State  Parks  have  claimed  much  of 
of  their  attention  and  with  ample 
funds  appropriated  for  purchases, 
development  and  maintenance,  pros- 
pects for  a  great  park  system  seem 
most  excellent. 

Numerous  studies  of  park  needs 
have  also  been  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  and  other  agencies 
with  the  able  assistance  of  recog- 
nized autliorities  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States. 

PURPOSE    OF    STATE    PARKS 

What  distinct  purpose  should  he 
served  hif  State  Parks? 

Early  concept  of  State  Parks. 

State  Parks  originally  were  estab- 
lished to  conserve  for  all  time  those 
areas  of  unique  character  or  scenic 
beauty  which  >vere  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. This  objective  still  holds. 
However,  the  viewpoint  on  State 
Parks  has  changed  because  of  the: 

Increase  in  urban  population. 

Automobile   transportation. 


Improved  road  systems. 

Increase  in  leisure  time. 

Increasing  desire  to  find  uses  for 
this  time. 

Increase  in  popularity  of  outdoor 
life  and  sports. 

State  Parks  to  provide  for  outdoor 
life  for  urban  populations. 

State  Parks  are  now  considered  an 
answer  to  the  previously  mentioned 
factors.  State  Parks  are  a  place  for 
outdoor  life,  primarily  for  urban 
dwellers. 

Municipal  and  county  parks  pro- 
vide for  intensive  local  use  whereas 
State  Parks  provide  for  outdoor  life 
in  more  primitive  and  natural  set- 
tings for  the  populations  from  all 
political  subdivisions  but  primarily 
for  those  within  a  thirty  to  sixty  mile 
radius. 

State  Parks  to  preserve  places  of 
scenic,  historic,  scientific  or  wild  life 
interest. 

The  value  in  preserving  such 
places  for  all  time  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. However,  when  they  do  not 
provide  the  recreational  facilities 
necessary  for  continued  revisits  for 
the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life  they 
should  not  be  classified  as  State  Parks 
but  rather  be  considered  as  state, 
scenic,  historic,  scientific  or  wild  life 
monuments. 

What   income  groups   provide    the 


major    part    of    the    attendance    at 
State  Parks? 

Seventy-two   per   cent    of    those 
attending  State  Parks  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  ^2000. 
IVhere    do    iveek-end    visitors     to 
State  Parks  eat  and  sleep? 

Fortv-three  per  cent  stay  at 
tourist'  homes.  Twenty-nine  per 
cent  stay  at  roadside  camps  or  in 
their  tents  or  cars. 

Less  tlian  eleven  per  cent  stay 

at  hotels. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  either  cook 
their  meals  at  camps  or  carry 
lunches. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures 
that  State  Parks  provide  recreational 
facilities  for  those  who  are  financial- 
ly unable  to  pay  for  hotel  accommo- 
dations and  who  wish  to  spend  their 
week-ends  entirely  away  from  urban 
surroundings. 

Encouragement  of  week-end  liv- 
ing will  greatlv  relieve  the  pressures 
of  urban  life.' This  can  and  should 
be  a  part  of  a  State  Park  Program 
and  can  be  accomplished  through  a 
planned  program  for  overnight  fa- 
cilities which  can  be  self-liquidating. 
Such  a  program  which  stimulates 
the  public  to  enjoy  outdoor  recrea- 
tion will  develop  a  demand  that  can 
ultimately  be  met  only  by  private 
enterprise. 

Private  enterprise  can  and  must, 
however,  meet  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding simple  low-cost  accommoda- 
tions in  orderly  surroundings  if  it  is 
to  attract  the  income  groups  that 
provide  the  largest  market. 

If  Pennsylvania  does  not  develop 
and  encourage  facilities  that  are  de- 
manded, the  economic  repercussions 
will  be  evident  in  increased  individual 
costs  in  traveling  to  other  states 
thereby  adding  an  additional  burden 
especially  to  the  incomes  in  the  low- 
er brackets  and  less  satisfaction  in 
a  stable  income  base. 

In  addition  to  this  will  be  the  fact 
that  although  these  expenditures  are 
individually  small,  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  large.  Pennsylvania  can  ill 
afford  to  have  these  sums  spent  out 
of  the  State  for  lack  of  comparative 
public  and  private  facilities  that  are 
now  being  developed  in  other  states. 


IVhat  is  the  optimum  practical 
travel  distance  to  State  Parks? 

Of  the  people  attending  State 
Parks  for  a  day  outing  70.5  per  cent 
travel  less  than  75  miles,  49.3  per 
cent  traveled  less  than  50  miles. 
(Total  mileage  both  ways.) 

Of  those  attending  Stale  Parks 
for  a  week-end  trip  79  per  cent  travel 
less  than  250  miles,  4 1  per  cent  travel 
between  100  and  250  miles,  21  per 
cent  travel  more  than  250  miles.^ 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  State 
Parks,  if  they  are  to  return  maximum 
benefits  to  the  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  located  in  respect  to 
these  practical  travel  distances. 

DEFICIENCIES 

What  are  the  outstanding  deficien- 
cies in  present  State  Park  facilities? 

Judged  by  accepted  standards 
Pennsylvania  does  not  possess  one 
complete  first-class  State  Park. 

At  the  present  time  almost  eight 
million  out  of  a  total  of  about  ten 
million  people  in  Pennsylvania  live 
within  thirty  miles  radii  of  the  cen- 
ters  of  ten  metropolitan  districts. 
Applying  the  criterion  for  acreage, 
approximately  78,400  acres  of  acces- 
sible state  and  county  parks  are  re- 
quired to  serve  the  needs  of  this  part 
of  the  population. 

To  meet  this  need  there  are  at 
present  a  total  of  approximately  11,- 
359  acres  of  assorted  state  and  coun- 
ty park  areas,  most  of  which  are  ill 
adapted  to  these  purposes  for  one 
reason  or  another.  That  which  may 
be  considered  adaptable  for  State 
Park  use  comprises  only  about  4,400 

acres. 

Thus  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  approximately  74,000  acres  of 
State  Parks  within  the  metropolitan 
districts.  For  the  State  as  a  whole 
a  total  of  approximately  100,000 
acres  of  State  Parks  is  needed  at  the 
present  time  against  which  may  be 
credited  a  total  of  approximately 
15,000  acres,  leaving  a  net  of  ap- 
})roximately  85,000  acres,  of  State 
Parks  to  be  provided. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  in  order 
to  be  of  the  greatest  social  value, 
78.4  per  cent,  or  78,400  acres,  of 
the  total  State  Park  acreage  required 


at  the  present  time  should  be  located 
within  the  metropolitan  districts  and 
only  21.6  per  cent,  or  21,600  acres, 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

COMPARATIVE  STATUS 

How  does  Pennsylvania  compare 
with  other  states  in  State  Park  facili- 
ties? 

Pennsylvania  has  less  area  of  state 
and  county  park  land  per  thousand 
people  than  any  of  the  following 
states:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Missouri,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Vermont  and  Kentucky. 

CRITERIA    FOR    SITE    SELECTION 

What  should  be  the  basis  for  de- 
termining State  Park  Areas? 

The  chief  criteria  for  determining 
what  areas  should  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  State  Park  system 
appear  to  be  these: 

1.  They  should  possess  conspicu- 
ous scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources. In  view  of  their  great 
and  increasing  social  value  un- 
usual recreational  resources 
may  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  conspicuous  scenic 
beauty. 

2.  They  should  be  characterized 
by  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  kinds  which  are  un- 
likely to  be  preserved  and  de- 
veloped for  enjoyment  by  the 
public  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations under  private  owner- 
ship, and  which  are  sufticiently 
distinctive  to  attract  and  in- 
terest people  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State. 

3.  They  should  be  sufficient  in 
number,  extent  and  character 
to  meet  the  prospective  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  the 
kinds  of  enjoyment  which  they 
can  provide,  and  which  cannot 
or  will  not  be  supplied  by  such 
other  means  as  local  parks, 
county  parks.  State  Forests, 
National  Parks  and  Forests, 
and  the  use  of  scenic  highways. 

4.  They  should  be  geographically 
distributed  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing a  wide  and  representa- 
tive variety  of  types  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  reasonable 


assortment  of  them,  equitably 
and  easily  accessible  to  the 
people  in  each  part  of  the 
State,  notably  the  large  urban 
and    metropolitan    populations. 

Since,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  the 
natural  landscape  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  any  State  Park  the 
question  of  size  demands  very  care- 
ful consideration.  State  Parks  may 
be  too  large  as  well  as  too  small. 
The  governing  factors  in  determin- 
ing size  for  a  State  Park  appear  to 
be  that  it  shall: 

1.  Include  within  its  boundaries 
one  or  more  complete  land- 
scape units;  for  example,  the 
entire  basin  of  a  pond  or  small 
lake  extending  to  the  top  of 
the  higher  land  all  around,  a 
section  of  stream  valley  extend- 
ing to  the  horizon  line  on  each 
side,  a  bay  or  cove  in  a  moun- 
tain, in  the  bank  of  a  large 
river  or  on  the  shore  of  a  large 
lake. 

2.  Be  possible  to  exclude  all  in- 
compatible sights,  sounds,  and 
smells,  and  also  public  roads. 

3.  Be  capable  of  being  developed 
for  use  by  large  numbers  of 
people  and  for  enjoyment  of 
a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
purposes  without  interference 
by  one  from  the  other  or  the 
destruction  of  the  general  ef- 
fect of  a  natural  environment. 
Essential  to  this  is  the  pres- 
ence of  sufficient  relatively  flat 
open  land  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  service  and  rec- 
reation facilities  which  require 
land  of  this  character. 

4.  Offer  sufficient  recreational  op- 
portunities and  attract  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  visitors  to  jus- 
tify the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate supervision  and  main- 
tenance. 

5.  Not  be  so  large  or  so  de- 
veloped as  to  require  super- 
vision and  maintenance  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  social  value. 

The    topography    of    Pennsylvania 
presents  a  wide  variety  of  land  forms 
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from  which  to  select  such  park  sites. 
Among  these  are: 

A.  Th^  shores  of  such  rivers  as 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehan- 
na. 

B.  The  round  topi>ed  hills  and 
gently  sloping  valleys  in  the  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  State. 

C.  The  steep  sided  and  sharp 
ridged  hills  and  mountains  witli 
their  narrow  or  relatively  broad 
valleys  extending  in  a  belt  running 
from  southwest  to  northeast  across 
the  center  of  the  State. 

D.  The  plateau  and  ravine  coun- 
try extending  from  east  to  west 
across  the  State  through  its  north- 
ern half. 

E.  The  eastern  and  western  gla- 
ciated sections  with  their  ponds  and 
small  lakes  and  waterfalls. 

F.  The  Lake  Erie  shore. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Should  full  control  and  responsi- 
bility for  State  Parks  he  under  one 
administrative  department? 

The  sole  control  and  responsibility 
for  development  and  operation  of 
State  Parks,  scenic  and  historical 
monuments  should  rest  with  one  de- 
partment— the  Department  of  For.- 
ests  and  Waters. 

Should  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
be  on  the  same  administrative  level 
tenth  a  specialized  personnel  as  is 
the  Bureau  of  Forests? 


The  experience  of  other  states  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  qualified 
through  experience  is: 

State  Parks  are  of  sufficient  im^ 
portance  and  require  a  specialized 
technique  of  development  and  opera- 
tion and  therefore  should  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  other 
branches  such  as  forestry,  fish  and 
game  and  be  not  subordinated  to  any 
one  of  them,  either  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  or  in  the  manage- 
ment  and   operation   of   State    Park 

areas. 

Should  State  Park  administration 
he  centralized  or  established  on  a 
regional  basis  uith  policy  control  in 
Harrisburg? 

The  policy  to  be  established  rela- 
tive to  this  question  is  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  a 
State  Park  Program. 

If  State  Parks  are  to  be  developed 
to  aid  in  relieving  the  pressures  of 
urbaji  life  they  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  entire  recreational 
development  of  the  area  they  pri- 
marily serve. 

To  insure  full  coordination  of  all 
recreational  resources  (local,  coun- 
ty and  state)  in  the  several  distinct 
regions  it  a/ppears  far  more  advan- 
tageous that  State  Parks  be  adminis- 
tered on  a  regional  basis  with  over- 
all control  centered  in  Harrisburg. 
This  policy  is  recommended,  in  the 


leport  by  Markley  Stevenson  and 
has  since  been  adapted  and  further 
recommended  by  the  Pennsylvamia 
Parks  Association. 

"In  the  case  of  a  state  whose 
population  is  dominantly  urban 
and  concentrated  in  a  number  of 
uictropolitan  regions,  organization 
on  a  regional  basis,  but  subject  to 
complete  control  by  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer,  is  highly  desir- 
able. It  is  believed  that  by  no  oth- 
er means  may  the  citizens  be  so 
easily  aroused  to  the  need,  and  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  value,  of 
State  Parks,  their  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  non-partisan  man- 
agement." 

Regional  development  of  State 
Parks  through  regional  Park  Com- 
missions and  regional  administrative 
offices  can  not  only  insure  greater 
h)cal  participation  and  development 
in  terms  of  local  needs  but  can  ac- 
complish several  specific  objectives 
that  are  essential  to  sound  recrea- 
tional development. 

1.  All  local  proposals  for  develop- 
ment of  specific  areas  would 
be  screened  by  the  regional 
commissions  which  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  region.  Such  a 
policy  if  definitely  established 
would  go  far  in  reducing  the  di- 
rect pressure  upon  the  state 
governmeirt  to  subscribe  to 
many  ill  advised  proposals 
which  would  ultimately  defeat 
a  sound  State  Park  Program. 

2.  Regional  commissions  and  a 
regional  staff  would  be  in  a 
particularly  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  develop  public  relations 
and  information  in  respect  to 
development,  use  and  support 
of  recreational  facilities. 

3.  Regional  commissions  and  a 
regional  staff  would  also  be  in 
a  position  to  stimulate  and 
guide  local  recreational  de- 
velopment to  achieve  a  sound 
and  coordinated  development 
program  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
region. 


Should  park  districts  be  considered 
as  being  distinct  from  forest  dis- 
tricts? 

Forest  districts  liave  been  estab- 
lished primarily  to  administer  forest 
land.  This  districting  is  not  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  urban  area  recrea- 
tion needs.  For  this  reason  it  appears 
desirable  that  State  Park  districts  be 
established  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  so  they  may  be  directly  related 
to  the  10  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
State. 

HoK'  many  State  Park  districts 
would  be  desirable? 

Genera^  agreement  in  the  several 
previous  reports  and  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Parks  Association  suggests 
eight  to  nine  districts  as  the  most 
logical  distribution. 

ADMINISTRATION 

What  administrative  organization 
could  best  accomplish  the  develop- 
ment of  State  Parks  according  to 
regional  needs  and  with  regional 
participation? 

Under  the  complete  administrative 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters  are  suggesed  the  follow- 


ing: 


A.  A  Bureau  of  Parks. 

B.  A  Council  of  Parks. 

C.  Park    Regions    and    Regional 
Park  Commissions. 

STAFF  AND   COMMISSION    PERSONNEL 

What  key  staff  and  commission  per- 
sonnel would  be  required? 

A.  Bureau  of  Parks. 
Executive  Officer. 

To  perform  duties  as  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters; 
aict  as  Secretary  to  Council  of 
Parks. 
Regional  Executive  Officers. 
Perform  duties  as  assigned  by 
Executive  Officer  of  Bureau  of 
Parks  as  related  to  region  un- 
der his  control. 

B.  Council  of  Parks. 
Composed  of: 

Chairmen    of    Regional    Park 

Commissions. 

Executive    Officers    of   Bureau 

of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Chajirman   of   Board   of   Game 

Commissioners. 


ki^ 
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from  which  to  st'ltct  sucli  ])ark  sitt's. 

Ainon^'  thfsc  are: 

A.  Til"  sliores  of  such  rivers  as 
tlic  Delaware  and  the  Susquehan- 
na. 

H.  The  round  toi)l)ed  hills  and 
gently  sloping-  valleys  in  the  south- 
eastern and  soutliwestern  })arts  of 
the  State. 

C.  Tlie  steej)  sided  and  shar]) 
ridu'cd  hills  and  mountains  with 
their  narrow  or  relatively  broad 
valleys  extendin«»'  in  a  belt  runnino- 
from  southwest  to  northeast  across 
the  center  of  the  State. 
I).  The  plateau  and  ravine  coun- 
try extendin<i-  from  east  to  west 
across  the  State  througii  its  north- 
ern half. 

E.  The  eastern  and  western  «j;la- 
ciated  sections  with  their  i)onds  and 
small  lakes  and  waterfalls. 

F.  The  Lake  Erie  shore. 

ADMINISTUATIOX 

Should  full  coutrol  aud  rcspons'i- 
J)iHtif  for  State  Parks  he  under  one 
adm  I  n  is  t  rat  ire   depart  m  en  t  ? 

Till'  sole  control  and  responsibility 
for  devel(>))ment  and  oi)erati()n  of 
State  Parks,  scenic  and  historical 
mcmuments  should  rest  with  one  de- 
partment-— till-  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters. 

Should  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
be  on  the  same  adviinistrative  level 
icith  a  specialized  personnel  as  is 
the  Bureau  of  Forests? 


The  experience  of  other  states  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  ori»;aniza- 
tions  and  individuals  (jualiHed 
through   exj)erience   is: 

State  Parks  are  of  sufficient  im- 
))ortance  and  reipiire  a  specialized 
teclmicpu'  of  develo])ment  and  oi)era- 
tion  and  therefore  should  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  of  e(piality  with  other 
branches  such  as  forestry,  fish  and 
iiame  and  be  not  subordinated  to  any 
(me  of  them,  either  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  or  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  State  Park 
areas. 

Should  State  Park  administration 
he  centralized  or  established  on  a 
reqional  basis  -icith  policy  control  in 
Harrisburcj? 

The  j)oiicy  to  be  established  rela- 
tive to  this  question  is  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  a 
State  Park  Program. 

If  State  Parks  are  to  be  developed 
to  aid  in  relieving  the  jjressures  of 
urbaji  life  they  must  be  ccmsidered 
as  a  ])art  of  the  entire  recreational 
development  of  the  area  they  pri- 
marily serve. 

To  insure  full  coordii^ition  of  all 
recreational  resources  (local,  coun- 
ty and  state)  in  the  several  distinct 
regions  it  .'vp])ears  far  more  advan- 
tageous that  State  Parks  be  adminis- 
tered  on  a  regi(mal  basis  with  over- 
all control  centered  in  Harrisburg. 
This  })olicy  is  recommended  in  the 


! 


.port  by  Markley  Stevenson  and 
!,as  since  been  adapted  and  further 
recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association. 

"In  the  case  of  a  state  whose 
population  is  dominantly  urban 
and  concentrated  in  a  number  of 
metr()|)olitan  rt  gions,  organization 
on  a  regional  basis,  but  subject  to 
complete  control  by  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer,  is  highly  desir- 
able. It  is  bi'lieved  that  by  no  oth- 
ir  means  may  the  citizens  be  so 
easily  arouseii  to  the  need,  and  so 
Hnulv  convinced  of  the  value,  of 
State  Parks,  their  e(juitable  dis- 
tribution and  non-partisan  man- 
agement." 

Regional  develo))inent  of  Staite 
Parks  through  regional  Park  Com- 
missions and  regional  administrative 
offices  can  not  only  insure  greater 
local  ))artici})ati(ni  and  develoi)ment 
in  terms  of  local  needs  but  can  ac- 
complish several  specific  objectives 
that  are  essential  to  sound  recrea- 
tional  development. 

1.  All  local  ])r()])()sals  for  develo|)- 
inent  of  specific  areas  would 
be  screened  by  the  regiona»l 
commissions  M'hich  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  needs  and  ])os- 
sibilities  of  the  regi(m.  Such  a 
policy  if  definitely  establislu-d 
would  go  far  in  reducing  the  di- 
rect ])ressure  upon  the  state 
^overnmeii't  to  suf)scribe  to 
many  ill  advised  ))ro])Osals 
which  would  ultimately  defeat 
a   sound  State  Park   Program. 

2.  Rejrional  commissions  and  a 
rcirional  staff  would  be  in  a 
particularly  advantageous  ])Osi- 
tion  to  develop  public  relations 
and  information  in  respect  to 
devel()})ment,  use  and  su])port 
of  recreational  facilities. 

3.  Regional  commissions  ajid  a 
regional  staff  would  also  be  in 
a  position  to  stimulate  and 
tl'uide  local  recreational  de- 
velopment  to  achieve  a  sound 
and  coordinated  devel()i)ment 
j)r()gram  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  oi)|)(>rtunities  of  the 


region. 


Should  park  districts  be  considered 
as  being  distinct  from  forest  dis- 
tricts? 

Forest  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished primarily  to  administer  forest 
land.  This  districting  is  not  con- 
sideri'd  in  terms  of  urban  area  recrea- 
tion needs.  For  this  rea«^on  it  apix'ars 
desirable  that  State  i*ark  districts  be 
established  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  so  thev  mav  be  directlv  related 

•  •  • 

to  the  10  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
State. 

Ihnc  manif  State  Park  districts 
would  be  desirable? 

(ieneriij  agreement  in  the  several 
previous  reports  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania l*arks  Associati(m  suggests 
eiaht  to  nine  districts  as  the  most 
loiiical    distribution. 

AnMINlSTHATIOX 

JVhat  administrative  organization 
could  best  accomplish  the  develop- 
ment of  State  Parks  according  to 
regional  needs  and  with  regional 
participation? 

Under  the  complete  administrative 
('(mtrol  of  the  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters  are  suggesed  the  follow- 
ing: 

A.  A  l^ureau  of  Parks. 

B.  A  Council  of  Parks. 

C.  Park     Regions    and     Regional 
Park   Commissions. 

STAFF   AND   COMMISSION    1'P:HS0NNEL 

fVhat  keji  staff  and  commission  per- 
sonnel  icould  be   required? 

A.  Bureau  of  Parks. 
Executive  Officer. 

To  perform  duties  as  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  De))art- 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
.•!<'t  as  Secretary  to  Council  of 
Parks. 
Regional  Executive  Officers. 
I\rform  duties  as  assigned  by 
Executive  Officer  of  Bureau  of 
Parks  as  related  to  region  un- 
der his  control. 

B.  Council  of   Parks. 
Composed  of: 

Chairmen     of     Regi(mal     Park 

Commissions. 

Executive    Officers    of    Bureui 

of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Ch.'virman    of    Board    ot    (iame 

Conunissi(mers. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Commissioners. 

Chairman      of      Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission. 
Secretary — Executive    Officer, 
Bureau  of  Parks. 

(This   list   might   be   re-ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  spe- 
cific      responsibilities       for 
State   Park   development.) 
Powers  and  duties: 
(1)   Central        advisory        agency 
for  all   parks,   parkways,  his- 
toric,    scientific,     scenic     and 
wild  life  monuments. 

(2)  Formulate  and  recom- 
mend plans  for  acquisition, 
improvement,  construction, 
management  and  use. 

(3)  Plan  for  connections  be- 
tween parks. 

(4)  Clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation regarding  parks  and 
recreation  for  civil  subdivi- 
sions. 

(5)  Clearing  house,  conitrol 
body  and  sponsor  for  State 
Park  Budget. 

C.    Regional  Park  Commissions. 

To  assist  and  advise  relative  to 
local,    county    and    state    recrea- 
tionail      development      in      each 
region. 
Composed  of: 

Seven    persons    appointed    by 

the  Governor. 

Secretary — Assistant      Execu- 

tive    Officer    assigned   to    each 

region. 

Powers  and  duties: 

Act  as  advisory  agency. 
Formulate      and      recommend 
plans  for  location,  acquisition, 
development,  use,  etc. 
What  would  he  the  estimated  cost 
of    land    and    improvements    of    an 
adequate  State  Park  Program? 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion estimates  the  cost  of  land  and 
improvements  for  a  State  Park  Pro- 
gram in  terms  of  accepted  standards 
and  according  to  regional  needs 
would  be  approximately  $20,200,000. 
New  York  with  a  population  26 
per  cent  larger  than  Pennsylvania 
has  spent  largely  within  the  past 
15  years  between  $15,000,000  a,nd 
$20,000,000    for    which    it    has    se- 


cured a  very  comprehensive  syst«  n 
of  State  Parks.  California  with  ,i 
population  a  little  more  than  half  s 
large  as  Pennsylvalnia  has  spent  $1'..- 
000,000  on  State  Park  land  alone. 

Money  for  payment  of  plans  Ins 
servation    Department,    Division    wt 

Parks,  for  postwar  building  construc- 
tion  projects   amounting  to  $4,1 6(i,- 

500. 

Who  should  pay  for  acquisition  and 

development  costs? 

The  cost  of  acquisition  and  d< - 
velopment  of  State  Parks  should  he 
born  by  the  State. 

Who  should  pay  for  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  State 
Parks? 

"The  public  using  the  parks  in  a 
well-planned  park  system  can  pro- 
vide a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation." 

Should  legislation  be  enacted  to 
make  possible  the  return  of  income 
from  park  facilities  to  a  State  Park 
fund  so  this  revenue  can  be  used  in 
park  development  and  maintenance? 
Good  business  in  achieving  maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency  of  State  Parks 
and  incidentally  public  support  would 
indicate  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from? 
"It  is  believed  that  a  State  Park 
bond  issue  should  be  submitted  to 
the  electorate  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  after  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
plained and  their  favorable  action 
may  be  expected.  This  will  postpone 
the*  starting  of  the  program  for  two 
years  or  more." 

"In  order  to  get  the  program 
started  and  to  provide  samples  for 
the  public  which  will  be  necessary  in 
arousing  public  support  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  money  from  cur- 
rent state  surplus  funds." 

PENNSYLVANIA  PARKS 
ASSOCIATION  INCORPORATED 

On    May    11th,    194-5,  our   associa 
tion  was  duly  incorporated,  a  statu  ^ 
we  have  long  felt  desirable,  but  fo 
wliich  funds  were  lacking. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of 
our  officers  this  has  at  last  been  madt 
possible. 


CommissiontTs. 

Chairman       of       Pennsylvania 
Historical    C'onnnission. 
Strntary— Executive     Officer, 
IJureaii   of  Parks. 

(Tiiis    list    nii^lit    Ih'    re-ex- 
amined  in  the  lijilit  of  ispe- 
cific       responsibriities       for 
State    Park    development.) 
Powers  and  duties: 
(1)    Central        advisory        ao-ency 
for   all    parks,    i)arkways,   his- 
toric,    scientific,     scenic     and 
wild  life  monuments. 
(2)    Fornudate      and      recom- 
mend    i)lans     for     accjuisition, 
improvement,  construction, 

manapinent  and  use. 
(.'i)    Plan    for   connections   be- 
tween parks. 

(4)  Clearing:  house  for  infor- 
mation re^ardino-  parks  and 
recreation  for  civil  subdivi- 
sions. 

(5)  Cloarin^  house,  conitrol 
bodv  and  sponsor  for  State 
Park  Hudoet. 

C.     Regional   Park  Commissions. 

To  assist   and  advise   relative  to 
local,    county    and    state    recrea- 
tionail       development       in       each 
region. 
Composed  of: 

Seven  ))ersons  a))))ointed  by 
the  (jovernor. 

Secretary — Assistant  Execu- 
tive   Officer    assii>ned    to    each 


re<jjion, 


Powers  and  duties: 

Act  as  advisory  agency. 
Eormulatf      and       reconnnend 
plans  for  location,  ac(iuisition, 
development,  use,  etc. 
JVhot   icoiild  he  ihc  estimated  east 
of    land    and    improvements     of    an 
adequate  State  Park  Prof/ram? 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion estimates  the  cost  of  land  and 
im))rovements  for  a  State  Park  Pro- 
uram  in  terms  of  acce])ted  standards 
and  aecordinji-  to  regional  needs 
would  be  a])i)roximately  .t'iO.'iOO.OOO. 
New  York  with  a  ])()))ulation  2() 
])er  cent  larger  than  Pennsylvania 
lias  s])ent  largely  within  the  past 
15  years  between  >i<  15 ,000 ,()()()  n(nd 
.t20.'000,0()0     for    which     it    has    se- 


cured  a    very    comprehensive    syst.    i 
of    State    Parks.    California    with     i 
population  a  little  more  than  half     . 
large  as  Pennsylva.nia  has  spent  ^1. 
000,000  on  State  Park  land  alone. 

Money    for    payment   of   ])lans   h   > 
servation     Department,     Division       t 
been  allocated  to  the  New  York  (  < 
Parks,  for  ])ostwar  building  constric- 
tion   ))rojects    amounting  to  $4,1()('.- 

500. 

fVho  should  pay  for  acquisition  and 

development  costs? 

The  cost  of  acquisition  and  (1< - 
velopment  of  State  Parks  should  !>. 
born  by  the  State. 

jrho  should  pay  for  the  cost  <>f 
maintaining  and  operating  Stair 
Parks? 

"The  public  using  tbe  i)arks  in  a 
well-i)lanned  park  system  can  ])r(v 
vide  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  ct 
maintenance  and  o})eration." 

Should  legislation  he  enacted  lo 
make  possible  the  return  of  income 
from  park  facilities  to  a  State  Park 
fund  so  this  revenue  can  he  used  in 
park  development  and   maintenance? 

(;ood  business  in  acbieving  maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency  of  State  Parks 
and  incidentally  ])ublic  su])port  would 
indicate    the    riecd    for    such    a    ])r()- 

vision. 

JVhere  rcill  the  money  come  from'f 
"It   is  believed   that   a   State   Park 
bond    issue    should    be    submitted    to 
the  electorate  at  the  earliest  possibl. 
time   after   the   subject   has   been   ex 
plained    and    their    favorable    action 
may  be  exi)ected.  This  will   postpone 
the"  starting  of  the  program   for  two 
years  or  more." 

"In     order     to     get     the     program 
started   and    to   ])rovide    sam])les    for 
the  public  which  will  be  necessary  in 
arousing    ])ublic    su])])ort    it    will    b- 
necessarv  to  provide  money  from  cu 
rent  state   sur])lus   funds." 

PENNSYLVANIA  PARKS 
ASSOCIATION  INCORPORATED 

On  May  11th,  U)15,  our  associ.i 
tion  was  duly  incor])orated,  a  statu 
we  have  long  felt  desirable,  but  fo 
which   funds  were  lacking. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  o 
our  officers  this  has  at  last  been  mad 
])ossible. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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'ft 


MARKLEY  STEVENSON 

Mr.  Stevenson,  able  chairman  of 
our  Planning  Committee,  attended 
the  Lawreneeville  School,  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  1898-1902;  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1903-1907,  re- 
ceiving there  his  C.E.  degree;  Harv- 
ard University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1921-23,  at  which  latter  he  secured 
his  M.L.A.  degree.  From  1907  until 
1924  (when  not  at  Harvard)  he  filled 
several  engineering  positions,  also 
served  as  assistant  landscape  archi- 
tect with  Olmsted  Bros.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  had  a 
private  professional  practice  in 
Philadelphia,  and  since  1928  he  has 
been  a  partner  in  Wheelwright  and 
Stevenson,  and  in  landscape  work 
has  served  many  private  parties  and 
parks,  schools  and  colleges,  housing 
projects,  church  properties,  hospitals 
and  industrial  properties,  public 
parks  and  playgrounds,  military 
establishments,  townships  and  cities, 
also  numerous   other  institutions. 

1925-27  he  was  instructor  in 
Landscape  Design  and  Construction, 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  1925- 
32  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Architecture, 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1933-36,  Regional  Inspector,  U. 
S.  National  Park  Service,  Emergen- 
cy Conservation  Work  Program  in 
State,  County  and  Metropolitan 
Parks  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1936,  Consulting  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect. Bureau  of  Parks,  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

1941,  Chief,  Site  Planning  Unit, 
Construction  Division,  U.  S.  War 
Department,  Army  Expansion  Pro- 
gram, Washington,  D.  C. 

1945,  Consulting  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect, Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission. 

Aside  from  the  above  business  con- 
nections, he  was  Director,  American 
Society     of     Landscape     Architects, 
1925    (Secretary,    1939-1945;    Presi- 
dent,     1945);     Associate     Member, 
Americian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
1917-37;      Registered      Professional 
Engineer,    Pennsylvania;    Zeta    Psi; 
Member,    Executive    Committee    and 
Chairman,       Planning       Committee, 
Pennsylvania       Parks       Association, 
1943;  Secretary-Assistant  Treasurer, 
City   Parks  Association  of   Philadel- 
phia, 1943;  Member,  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Treasurer,  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  of  Philadelphia,  1942; 
Member,  Philadelphia  Committee  on 
Public      Affairs,      1940;      President, 
Community   Health  and  Civic   Asso- 
ciation,  Ardmore,   Pa.,    1941;    Mem- 
ber, Board  of  Managers,  Haverford 
Community  Center,  Haverford,   Pa., 
1928^1945;  Member,  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  Philadelphia   Council   of   So- 
cial Agencies,  1942;  Member,  Board 
of  Directors,  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council,   1943;   Member,  Vestry,  St. 
Mary's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Ardmore,    Pa.;    Author,    "A    Survey 
and  Report  on  a  Comprehensive  State 
Park     System     for     Pennsylvania," 
1936,  published  by  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment   of    Forests    and    Waters; 
Pamphlet,    "Why    We     Need     State 
Parks,"  1944,  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Parks   Association;    Papers 
and  Reports,  published  in  profession- 
al    and     technical     publications,    on 
parks,  park  systems,  public  war  me- 
morials, etc. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED 
RIM  PARKWAY 

The  proposed  Rim  Parkway  is  a 
scenic  Drive  or  Boulevard  along  the 
crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain 
and  around  the  Rim  of  the  Pocono 
IMateau,  largely  in  Monroe  County 
!)ut   touching    Northampton,   Carbon 

and  Pike. 

The  proposed  Parkway  will  con- 
nect tracts  of  State  owned  forest 
lands  aggregating  45,000  acres  and 
will  pass  within  a  few  miles  of  a 
nationally  owned  tract  of  35,000 
acres.  When  completed,  the  total 
acreage  of  the  Parkway  and  its  sys- 
tem of  connected  public  lands  will 
embrace  more  than  82,000  acres, 
available  for  public  recreation  and 
reforestation. 

It  is  planned  to  start  at  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  wind  its  way  to  the  fire 
tower  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Minsi,  thence 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains to  the  Poconos.  From  that  point 
it  is  routed  along  the  edge  of  the 
Poconos,  passing  Big  Pocono  fire 
tower.  Deep  Lake,  Crescent  Lake, 
Bear  Mountain,  Pocono  Manor,  Mt. 
Pocono,  Seven  Pines  Mountain, 
Cresco  Heights,  Buckhill  Falls,  Sky- 
top  and  then  over  an  undetermined 
route  to  Bushkill  Falls,  Pike  Coun- 
ty- 
It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the 

above  route  is  well  under  construc- 
tion, that  a  plan  will  be  made  for  a 
river  Parkway  from  Bushkill  Falls 
to  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Average 
elevation  will  be  from  1,500  to  2,100 
feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above 
route  intersects  every  main  highway 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
all  of  Northeastern  United  States 
will  be  within  a  few  hours'  drive. 

Where  physically  plossible,  jth« 
right-of-way  is  to  be  from  200  to  300 
feet  in  width  which  provides  for  a 
20  to  30  ft.  hard  surfaced  driveway, 
a  foot  path  on  one  side  and  a  bridle 
path  on  the  other  side.  The  whole 
width  is  to  be  so  trimmed  that  there 
will  be  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view 
on  the  valley  side. 

The  general  landscaping  of  the 
Parkway  will  aim  to  foster  the  na- 
tural mountain  growth :  Laurel,  Rho- 


dodendron, Azelea,  Huckleberry, 
Witch  Hazel,  Dogwood,  Spruce, 
Pine,  Hemlock  and  numerous  other 
native  plants.  At  proper  and  ade- 
quate intervals  publicly  controlled 
parks  and  recreational  centers  will 
be  established.  There  will  also  be 
restricted  areas  for  residential  pur- 
poses. 

The  Parkway  will  be  primarily  for 
pleasure  vehicles  only.  It  is  planned 
to  keep  it  free  of  advertising  bill- 
boards ;  public  service  lines  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  background.  Service  sta- 
tions and  wayside  stands  are  to  be 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  landscaping.  It  is  planned 
to  keep  from  the  Parkway  any  condi- 
tion that  would,  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery  along  its  entire  route. 
The  natural  wildness  of  the  forests 
is  to  be  maintained. 

BENEFITS    OF    RIM    PARKWAY   TO    THE 

TRI-STATE   AREA   OF   PENNSYLVANIA, 

NEW    YORK    AND    NEW    JERSEY 

1.  Two  to  three  million  dollars  of 
Federal  and  State  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  several  counties  along 
route  of  Parkway.  This  will  give  em- 
ployment to  approximately  5,000  per- 
sons from  local  counties  for  many 
months. 

2.  There  will  be  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  value  of  non-produc- 
tive forest  lands  along  the  route  of 
the  Parkway. 

3.  New  residences  and  camps  will 
be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkway. 
These  improvements  will  give  work 
to  many  skilled  in  the  building  trades 
line — carpenters,  plumbers,  masons, 
electricians  and  painters. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  when  com- 
pleted, the  sale  of  gasoline  in  Mon- 
roe and  adjoining  counties  will  ht 
greatly  increased,  resulting  in  addi- 
tionaf  State  and  Federal  Revenue. 

The  State  Department  of  High- 
ways now  receives  approximately 
$450,000  annually  from  gasoline  sold 
in  Monroe  County  alone.  If  the  sale 
were  doubled  this  additional  income 
would  undoubtedly  mean  more  and 
better  roads  for  the  entire  region. 

5.  As  the  Parkway  passes  al- 
most entirely  through  inaccessible 
forest  lands,  it  would  not  only  act  as 
a  fire  line,  but  would  make  accessible 


for  fire  fighting  apparatus  thousands 
of  acres  that  have  formerly  been  un- 
protected. 

6.  A  general  increase  in  all  tour- 
ist and  recreational  activities  means 
new  money  in  these  counties,  with 
increased  spending  power  and  mer- 
cantile business  for  all. 

7.  A  parkway  such  as  the  pro- 
posed one  would  receive  national 
publicity  and  world-wide  fame. 

8.  A  parkway  landscaped  with 
native  trees,  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron will  enhance  the  scenic  beauty 
and  make  easily  accessible  one  of 
the    mountain    wonderlands    of    the 

East. 

9.  It  would  give  to  this  region 
one  big  outstanding  attraction  .  .  . 
Atlantic  City  has  its  boardwalk.  New 
York  City  its  skyscrapers,  California 
its  Hollywood  ami  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains their  National  Parks.  We,  in 
this  region,  want  the  Rim  Parkway 
for  our  big  feature. 

10.  One  hundred  miles  of  bridle 
path  will  be  the  means  of  attracting 
to  this  region  hundreds  of  riding 
horses  which  will  annually  consume 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
products.  This  will  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  fine  horses,  which 
will  directly  aid  agriculture. 

11.  By  providing  almost  unlimi- 
ted public  recreational  advantages, 
industrial  workers  will  be  more  satis- 
fied to  live,  and  work  in  this  com- 
munity in  self-sustaining  homes. 

Millions  have  been  spent  develop- 
ing twenty  or  more  National  Parks  in 
the  far  distant  West  but  very  little 
in  the  thickly  populated  areas  of  the 
Northeast. 

It  is  far  more  important  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  conserve 
the  scenic  and  recreational  areas  of 
this  region  where  millions  can  enjoy 
tliem,  than  it  is  to  spend  vast  amounts 
on  areas  beyond  the  traveling  means 
of  the  millions  living  in  Northeastern 
United  States.  A  large  majority  nev- 
er will  be  able  to  travel  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Millions  more  will  nev- 
er be  able  to  visit  a  National  Park 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  The 
proposed  Parkwatf  with  its  public 
recreation  centers  icill  be  icithin  com- 
muting distance  of  25,000,000  inhabi- 


tants, most  of  whom  will  be  able  o 
visit  here  many  times  yearly  . 
LET  US  SPEND  SOME  OF  01  II 
NATIONAL  WEALTH  WHERE 
IT  WILL  BENEFIT  THE  WORK- 
ERS WHO  PRODUCE  IT. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a 
line  of  defense  in  time  of  war  tlie 
proposed  Rim  Parkway  would  be  .•!' 
great  value  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN 
FORESTRY 

by 

Margaret  Whitcomb 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Forests  and  Waters 

PART    II 

Most   public   schools  already  offer 
excellent  courses  in   botany  and  na- 
ture study.   Some  school  oflicials  re- 
gard  these   courses,   which   deal   pri- 
marily    with     individual     trees,     as 
forestry    courses.    While    closely    re- 
lated,  there    is    a   distinct    difference 
between   a   real    forestry   course  and 
a  nature  study  course.  It  is  as  pro- 
nounced   as    the    difference    between 
studying  about  the  American  people 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  mem- 
bers   of    certain    American    families. 
Forestry  is  primarily  a  study  of  the 
forests  as  a  whole — its  growth,  utili- 
zation,  and   management — while  na- 
ture study  relates  to  the  names,  char- 
acteristics, and  growth  of  individual 
trees.    From    an   economic    viewpoint 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  knowledge  of 
forestry  is  more  important,  and  this 
course,   at   least,  should   be   included 
in    the    curriculum    of    every    gradf 
school.  I  believe  most  school  children, 
that   complete    an   adequate    forestry 
course,  will  be   interested  enough   in 
trees  to  voluntarily  study  individu.il 
trees.    Many    books    and    magazine  > 
are   available   for   such   study.    How 
ever,   I   do   not   advocate   taking  n.'i 
ture  study  out  of  any  curriculum.    ! 
favor  it  as  a  cultural  subject,  but    ' 
do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  over 
emphasized      to     the      exclusion      o 
forestry. 

Some   schools   seem   to  tliink   the\ 
are  providing  a  good  forestry  courst 
because     the     various     school     book> 
which  they  use  contain  passages  re- 
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for  fire  riolitiiif--  apparatus  tliousands 
,)f  arrcs  that  hnw  torintrly  been  im- 

proti't'tt'd. 

(J.  A  «i('iHral  incrt'asr  in  all  tour- 
ist and  ncrtational  activitits  nuans 
ntw  ujonty  in  tlu'sc  countirs.  with 
incrrasi'd  "spindino-  powrr  and  nur- 
cantiU-  l)usim?>^  ii>r  ah. 

7.  A  parkway  such  as  tiif  pro- 
posed ont-  would  rcct'ivf  national 
])ul)licity  and  world-widi'  fanu'. 

8.  A  parkway  landscaju'd  with 
native  trees,  laurel  and  rhododtn- 
dron  will  enhance  the  scenic  beauty 
and  make  easily  accessible  one  ot 
the     mountain     wonderlands     of     the 

Kast. 

J>.  It  would  ji:ivc  to  this  reoion 
one  biu'  outstandinjr  attraction  .  .  . 
Atlantic  City  has  it^  boardwalk.  New- 
York  City  its  skyscrapers.  California 
its  Hollywood  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains their  National  Parks.  We.  in 
this  re«»ion.  want  tiie  Rim  I'arkway 
for  our  biji"  feature. 

10.  One  hundred  miles  of  bridle 
|)ath  will  be  the  means  of  attracting 
to  this  re<»i(>n  hundreds  of  ridinu' 
horses  which  will  annually  consume 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
])roducts.  This  will  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding-  fine  horses,  which 
will  directly  aid  aoriculture. 

11.  By  ))rovidin«i-  almost  unlimi- 
ted public  recreational  advanta<»es. 
industrial  workers  will  be  more  satis- 
fied to  live,  and  work  in  this  com- 
iminity  in  self-sustainino-  homes. 

Millions  have  been  s])ent  develo])- 
inii'  twenty  or  more  National  Parks  in 
the  far  distant  West  but  very  little 
in  the  thickly  po])ulated  areas  of  the 
Northeast. 

It  is  far  more  im])ortant  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  conserve 
tlu-  scenic  and  recreational  areas  t)t 
this  reuion  where  millions  can  enjoy 
them,  than  it  is  to  s))end  vast  amounts 
on  areas  beyond  the  travelinji;  means 
of  the  millions  livinii'  in  Northeastern 
I'nited  States.  A  lar<»-e  majority  nev- 
vr  will  be  able  to  travel  west  of  the 
Mississip))i.  Millions  ujore  will  niv- 
er  be  al>le  to  visit  a  National  Park 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  'Jlic 
proposed  Parkwaff  xc'ith  its  puhlic 
recreation  centers  K'ill  he  within  com- 
mutinff  distance  of  2. "5 .()()().()()()  inliahi- 


tants,  most   of  whom   -will   he  ahle 
visit    here    ma  nil    times    ifearlij    . 
LKT  IS  SPKXl)  SOME  OF  01 
XJTIoy  IL    IVEALTII    fVHKL 
IT  WILL  HKXKFIT  THE  IVOR 
EliS  irHO   PRODUCE  IT. 

It    has    l)een    suj>;gested    that    a>- 
linr    (jf    defense    in   time    of    war    t 
proposed   Rim   Parkway  would  bt 
o-reat    value    to   the    Federal    (iover 
ment. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN 
FORESTRY 

MaIUJAHKT   WlUTCOMn 

Pennsiflvania   Department  of 
Forests  and  JVaters 

PAHT    11 

Most    i)ublic  schools   already   oii'  r 
excellent  courses    in   botany   and   u,i 
ture   study.    Some   school    officials    n 
aard   these    courses,    which    deal    pri 
marily      with      individual      trees,     as 
forestry    courses.    While    closely    rt 
lated.    there    is    a    distinct    ditiVrener 
betwet'ti    a    real    forestry    course    and 
a    nature  study   course.   It    is  as   ])r() 
nounced    as    the    difi'erence    between 
studyin<i-  about  the  American   peoph 
and  becomino-  accpiainted   with   mem 
bers    of    certain     American    familiis. 
Forestry  is  primarily  a  study  of  tin 
forests  as  a  whole — its  ««;r()wth.  utili 
zation.    and    manaj>ement — while    n.i 
ture  study  relates  to  the  names,  char 
acteristics.  and   oTOwth   of  individual 
trees.    From    an    economic    view])oiiit 
it   seems  to   me   that   a   knowledge   <• 
forestrv  is   niore   imjiortant,  and  th;- 
course,    at    least,    should    be    include  ! 
in     tile     curriculum     of    every     <i-r.-i(i^ 
school.  I  believe  most  school  children, 
that    complete    an    ade(juate    forestr; 
course,    will    be    interested    enou.i>h    in 
trees   to  voluntarily   study   individu 
trees.     Many    books     and     ma<>azini 
are   available    for   such    study.    How 
ever.    I    do    not    advocate    takinu'    n 
ture  study   out   of  any   curricuhnii. 
favor   it   as   a   cultural    subject,   but 
do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  ov(  r 
emphasized      to      the      exclusion      «' 
forestry. 

Sonu'    schools    si-em    to    think    the 
ari'  providing  a  good  forestry  coursi 
because     the     various     school     book- 
which   tiiey    use   contain   ])assages   re 
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INTENTION  AL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


latino  to  forestry.  I  do  not  think 
forestry  should  be  combined  with  any 
other  subject,  not  even  nature  study, 
for  "here  a  little,  there  a  little"  is 
worse  than  nothing.  From  my  ex- 
perience as  a  public  school  teacher, 
I  feel  confident  the  average  child 
could  not  gain  a  clear  conception  of 
forestry  from  a  smattering  scattered 
through  readers,  arithmetics,  and 
other  texts.  Though  whole  chapters 
of  well-written  material  may  be  in- 
cluded in  various  texts,  the  course 
of  study  will  lack  unity  and  em- 
phasis. Forestry  means  too  much  to 
the  welfare  of  both  student  and  state 
to  present  it  as  a  by-product  of  oth- 
er school  subjects. 

One  or  two  states  have  passed  laws 
making  is  obligatory  for  teachers  to 
give    instruction    in    fire    prevention, 
including  prevention  of  fire  in  forests 
and  fields.  In  compliance  with  such 
legislation,   the    schools    offer    a    few 
lessons  in  fire  prevention.  These  les- 
sons are  usually  studied  during  Fire 
Prevention  Week,  and   their   success 
depends  largely  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  forestry 
and   the   time   that   is    readily   avail- 
able. Teachers  and  pupils  are  usually 
loath  to  take  time  from  the  subjects, 
upon    which   the    pupils'    marks    and 
credits  depend,  and  devote  it  to  ex- 
tra   subjects.     If    properly    studied, 
these  lessons  may  help  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  broader  knowledge   of 
forestry  is  needed  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  suf- 
ficient  to    teach    children    that    they 
ought  to  prevent  fires.   They  should 
be  made  to  realize  the  value  of  tim- 
berland,   so  that   they    will   want    to 
prevent   them.    Moreover,  lessons    in 
fire  prevention,  alone,  over-emphasize 
one  phase  of  forestry  work  and  tend 
to   give    children    a    one-sided    view- 
point regarding  forestry. 

In  preparing  a  forestry  outline  for 
the  curricula  of  public  schools,  it  is 
possible  to  stress  unduly  scientific 
topics,  that  are  of  great  interest  to 
foresters ;  but  arc  of  no  practcal  val- 
ue for  the  average  citizen.  Entomol- 
ogy, for  example,  is  intensely  inter- 
esting to  many  foresters,  but  only  a 
scant  knowledge  of  it  is  of  practical 
value  to  children.  There  should  be  no 
desire  to  make  entomologists  of  school 


children.  Much  consideration  .1 
squirming  bugs  and  insects  will  teid 
to  give  children  a  false  impressi  >n 
of  the  forest  and  leave  in  their  min  Is 
pictures  of  diseased  trees  full  of 
creeping  things  instead  of  beautiful, 
strong,  healthy  trees. 

Some  outlines  for  forestry  conrs,  s 
group  the  topics  under  the  headings, 
Autumn,  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
Winter.  This  arrangement  sacrifices 
unity  for  seasonableness.  The  plan 
favors  field  trips,  but  the  loss  in  unity 
overbalances  the  gain  for  field  work. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  jumble  the 
topics  to  fit  the  seasons,  because  a 
large  number  of  interesting  observa- 
tion trips  and  experiments  can  be 
arranged  to  follow  every  lesson  re- 
gardless of  the  season. 

Some  forestry  courses  offer  a  few 
lessons  each  year  from  the  first  to 
the  sixth  grade.  Children  in  the  low- 
er grades  are  not  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  subject  of  forestry,  make 
experiments,  and  go  on  observation 
trips  through  the  woods.  As  the  rudi- 
ments of  forestry — all  that  a  child 
or  the  average  citizen  needs  to  know 
— can  be  covered  in  about  fifteen 
class  recitations,  I  think  the  whole 
course  should  be  completed  in  one 
grade.  As  children  beyond  the  sixth 
grade  are  already  burdened  with 
school  work,  it  seems  to  me  the  sixth 
grade  is  the  best  place  to  add  this 
course. 

The  ideal  forestry  course  is  brief, 
for  it  is  not  its  aim  to  weary  the  chil- 
dren with  unnecessary  information. 
Technical  facts,  that  only  foresters 
would  ordinarily  use,  and  methods, 
that  only  lumbermen  would  need, 
should  not  be  included.  The  follow- 
ing topics,  however,  are  too  vital  to 
be  omitted:  growth  of  forest  trees, 
forest  fires  and  other  foes,  the  valiv 
of  forests  for  recreation  areas  and 
for  watershed  protection,  forest 
products  and  their  utilization,  gov- 
ernment forestry,  tree  planting,  an  i 
conservation.  These  topics  would,  of 
course,  be  developed  so  that  ther 
would  be  several  lessons  under  mo» 
of  the  main  headings.  Under  fores: 
fires,  for  instance,  the  following 
items  should  be  considered:  the  dam 
age  that   forest  fire   does   to  timber 


underbrush,  soil,  wild  life,  etc.;  the 
kinds  of  forest  fires ;  causes  of  forest 
fires;  laws  relating  to  forest  fires; 
and  ways  and  means  for  preventing 
fires.  Several  sub-headings  relating 
to  fire  extinction  should  be  added  if 
this  subject  is  not  considered  under 
government  forestry. 

School  books  are  as  necessary  in 
teaching  forestry  as  in  teaching  his- 
tory, geography,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  forestry  texts  are  more 
essential,  because  most  teachers  know 
nothing    at    all    about    the    subject. 

Teachers  can  not  be  expected  to  ac^ 
quire  all  their  information  from  a 
bookshelf  of  forestry  and  pass  it  on 
verbatim  to  their  pupils.  Some  fores- 
ters oppose  teaching  forestry  in  the 
public  schools.  They  say  the  instruc- 
tion, that  has  been  given,  has  con- 
veyed distorted  ideas  to  the  children 
and  is  worse  than  nothing.  Some  of 
this  criticism  is  just.  The  underlying 
reason,  I  think,  is  lack  of  proper 
textbooks.  A  sensible  school  book  of 
forestry  in  the  hands  of  teacher  and 
pupil  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  successful  forestry  instruc- 
tion. 

Any  clearly  written  text  that  cov- 
ers the  rudiments  of  forestry,  in 
language  simple  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood by  small  children,  and  in 
addition  gives  a  few  classroom  and 
field  experiments,  suited  to  the  age 
and  experience  of  the  children,  should 
be   satisfactory. 

All  organizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  forest  conservation  can 
help  establish  forestry  courses  in 
the  schools  by  expressing  a  desire, 
that  forestry  be  added  to  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  public  schools,  to  their 
legislators  and  school  officials.  Many 
directors  of  education  would  un- 
doubtedly be  glad  to  improve  their 
courses  in  forestry  or  add  forestry 
to  their  school  curricula,  if  they  were 
interested  in  the  subject  by  someone 
who  understood  the  situation.  Let 
each  one  do  his  part  to  make  the 
children  of  this  nation  "forest 
minded,"  so  they  can  preserve  the 
forest  heritage  which  will  be  theirs. 


A  BILL 

H.  R.  2142  February  13,  1945 

Mr.  Hoch  introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Roads. 

To  amend  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1944  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  national  system  of 
foot  trails. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  section  10  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1944  (Public  Law  521,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)      For    the    construction    and 
maintenance    within    the    continental 
United   States   of  a   national   system 
of  foot  trails,  not  to  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand miles  in  total  length,  to  be  de- 
voted solely  for  foot  travel  and  camp- 
ing, which  activities  will  develop  the 
physical  fitness  and  self-reliance  of, 
and    an    appreciation    of    nature    in, 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  serve 
as  a  part  of  the  basic  training  of  our 
youth  for  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   the    sum   of   $50,000    for 
the  first  post-war  fiscal  year,  a  like 
amount   for  each   of  the   second  and 
third  post-war  fiscal  years,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal    year    thereafter.    The    Forest 
Service'  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct,  develop,  and  maintain  the 
national  system  of  foot  trails,  cooper- 
ating with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with    States    and    political    subdivi- 
sions thereof  in  areas  where  trails  of 
such  system  cross  property  under  the 
jurisdiction    of    such    other    Federal 
agencies  or  owned  by  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof.  All  trails 
of  such  systems  shall  be  constructed, 
developed,  and  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner   which    will    preserve    as    far    as 
possible    the     wilderness    values     of 
the  areas   traversed  by  the  trails   of 
such   system.   The   Forest  Service   is 
authorized  to  acquire  such  lands  and 
easements   as   may   be  necessary   for 
such    system    and    provide    shelters, 
signs,   maps,   guidebooks,   and   other 


attendant  facilities.  The  Appalachian 
Trail,  a  mountain  footpath  extending 
from  Maine  to  Cieorgia  for  two 
tliousand  and  fifty  miles  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  a  trail  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  foot  trails,  and  be  constructed, 
developed,  and  maintained  in  the 
manner  provided  by  tiiis  Ac^. 

A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
FOREST  TRAILS     • 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  national  system  of  forest 
trails  is  now  before  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Since  the  plan 
includes  the  Appalachian  Trail  and 
is  acceptable  to  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  Pennsylvanians 
will  take  pleasure  in  its  sponsorship 
by  a  State  member,  Mr.  Hock.  And 
it  will  stir  country-wide  interest  be- 
cause it  offers  delight  and  recreation 
to  all  citizens.  The  activities  of  foot 
travel  and  camping  will  develop  the 
physical  fltness  of,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nature  in,  the  people  of  this 
nation.  Shelters  are  provided.  In 
view  of  right-of-way  problems,  and 
to  hold  work  once  done,  this  post- 
war measure  is  called  for.  Jurisdic- 
tion rests  with  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Apparently  the  provisions  will  be 
carried  out  by  paid  labor. 

But  the  greatest  value  of  trails 
does  not  spring  from  threading  paths 
that  someone  else  has  made.  No,  no! 
The  splendor  of  trails  lies  in  chart- 
ing them;  in  a  wild  surmise;  in 
searching  and  finding;  in  stringing 
this  route  and  that  route;  in  ending, 
after  many  fervent  days  at  a  dead 
impasse;  in  sleeping  on  it;  des])airing 
of  it — and  in  coming  through.  A  good 
trail  is  a  work  of  imagination.  A 
labor  of  love,  or  nothing.  Workers 
on  a  pay  basis  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  such  study  and  derring-do  to 
the  subject. 

The  calling  and  the  blazing,  too, 
are  for  the  initiate.  Members  of  the 
outdoor  clubs,  engineers,  Boy  Scouts 
and  Scout  Masters,  and  other  lay- 
men understand  what  to  cut  and  what 
to  leave;  how  to  blaze  intelligibly 
without  damage  to  the  trees ;  the 
sleight-of-hand  in  propping  cairns. 
Newcomers  can  learn  these  arts  from 


sucli  comi)anions,  and  make  ready  to 
explore  the  national  trail. 

All  said,  Mr.  Hock's  Bill  is  a  pub- 
lic attempt  to  open  "the  beautiful 
world"  to  every  one;  a  grand  com- 
mon enttr])rise,  comparable  to  the 
building  of  a  cathedral.  Hurry  is 
not  germane  to  such  undertakings. 
If  Cologne  could  find  (500  years  to 
spend  on  its  cathedral,  if  ages  came 
and  went  wliile  men  cut  steps  in  the 
mountain-side  to  scale  the  topless 
fastness  of  the  Orient  so  that  all 
might  pilgrimage  there,  America  can 
take  time  to  do  this  job  right. 


200  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
ARE  LISTED 

Nestled  in  the  hills,  on  tlie  shores 
of  lakes  and  streams,  nearly  200  or- 
ganized camps  for  boys  and  girls  will 
be  operating  in  Pennsylvania  this 
season,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  wliich  has 
just  issued  a  new  booklet  listing 
these  camps.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
may  be  had  by  writing  the  Vacation 
and  Recreation  Bureau,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  majority  of  the  camps  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  well  organized,  ably  supervised, 
comfortable,  commodious,  safe  and 
sanitary.  "This  year,  as  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  these  camps  are 
geared  to  the  war  effort.  Although 
they  operate  under  difficulties  of 
travel  restrictions,  the  task  of  main- 
taining sufficient  help  and  other  prob- 
lems caused  by  these  abnormal  times 
they  are  operating  nevertheless  and 
their  programs  of  activities  will  not 
suffer  because  of  conditions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  war  has  broadened 
the  efforts  of  thees  camps  and  has 
given  them  new  opportunities  to  serve 
in  an  even  wider  field,"  according 
to  J.  Herbert  Walker,  Director  of 
the  Department  Vacation  and  Recre- 
ation Bureau. 

All  the  camps  have  ideal  set-ups 
for  boys  and  girls,  all  have  excel- 
lent staffs  and  trained  counsellors. 
Each  boy  and  girl  is  given  individual 
attention  as  group  training  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  outdoors  and  a 
cultural    and    religious    background. 


Robust  and  vifforous  children  leave 
tiiese    camps,    after    their    vacations. 

Wherever  there  is  a  camp  in  Penn- 
.vlvania  you  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
4nod  place  for  your  boy  or  girl  to 
rujoy  a  period  of  healthful  living 
.,nd  rich  experiences  that  will  build 

nentally  and  physically,"  continues 
Walker. 


Trails  through  the  "Canyon  Coun- 
try"— as  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge  is 
now  widely  known — are  on  the  list 
for  the  more  hardy  riders. 


TRAVEL  AND  RESORT  SECTIONS 
With  the  voice  of  vacations  being 
tempered  by  new  travel  restrictions 
because  of  the  war,  well-known  Penn- 
sylvania resort  communities  are  look- 
ing forward  to  exceptional  seasons 
while  other  communities  are  planning 
to  develop  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions for  travelers  and  vacationists 
in  the  postwar  years,  says  J.  Her- 
bert Walker,  director  of  the  Vacation 
and  Recreation  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Wellsboro,  which  long  has  at- 
tracted thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons  annually  to  see  the  "Grand 
Canyon  of  Pennsylvania"  is  hard  at 
work  on  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  entire  country,  through  which 
Pine  Creek  flows,  into  a  compre- 
hensive park  which  would  consist  of 
well  over  200,000  acres.  Two  small 
parks — Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 
and  Colton  Park — would  be  the 
nucleus  of  this  expanded  and  pro- 
])osed  park  which  would  provide 
swimming,  golf,  tennis,  horseback 
riding,  cabins,  fishing,  hunting  and 
other  outdoor  recreations. 


CANYON  CORRAL  RIDING  CLUB 
SEEKING  MEMBERS 

Horseback  riding  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  interest  in  Wellsboro  with  the 
organization  of  the  Canyon  Corral 
Riding  Club,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  informed.  Now 
a  membership  campaign  is  under  way. 

The  club  headquarters  are  located 
on  a  farm  at  Wellsboro  Junction 
where  both  western  and  English 
horses  are  available  to  riders.  It  is 
understood  the  string  of  saddle  horses 
will  be  increased.  A  full  complement 
of  trained  horsemen — foreman,  trail 
boss,  wagon  boss,  line  riders — have 
been  engaged  for  the  summer. 


WALKERS  GROUP  ON  HIKING 
TOUR  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Nearly  100  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Walkers'  Association  from 
more  than  a  score  of  states  were  in 
Pennsylvania  enjoying  a  hiking  trip 
of  15  days,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  group  arrived  at  Wyalusing 
over  the  week-end  (June  16)  and 
established  headquarters  at  the  Log 
Cabin  Inn  there  which  has  been  tak- 
en over  for  the  entire  period.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war,  members  of  the 
organization  resort  to  camp  hikes 
only,  taking  circle  walks  in  all  direc-- 
tions  from  their  headquarters.  This 
group  has  been  coming  to  Pennsyl- 
vania   annually    for    more    than    ten 

vears. 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce provided  the  club  leaders  with 
Pennsylvania  literature  and  helped 
to  point  out  district  and  scenic  sites 
as  well  as  recreational  facilities  in 
the  Wyalusing  area.  The  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  group  was  held  last 
Saturday  night. 

"We  have  done  many  miles  of 
hiking  in  your  state  in  the  past  and 
bave  always  found  the  scenery  and 
hospitalitv  most  enjoyable.  In  fact, 
it  is  our  favorite  state,"  writes  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Zoyer,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Health  Walker,  the 
organization's  official  monthly  pub- 
lication. 


STATE  GAME  LANDS 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, which  started  purchasing  land 
in  1920,  is  this  year  celebrating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  important 
program.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of 
the  Commission,  in  making  this  an- 
nouncement said  the  department  now 
owns  and  controls  almost  800,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  sportsmen  and 
has  under  lease  nearly  300,000  acres 
more  to  manage  for  wild-life  and 
hunting  purposes. 
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The  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Brandywine, 
the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Juniata,  the  Beaver,  the  Clarion, 
the  Lehigh  and  other  rivers  wind  like  silver  ribbons  through  vast 
park  areas.  They  are  flowing  invitations  to  beauty  . . .  recreation  . . . 
and  relaxation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PARKS  ASSOCIATION 


PHESIDENT— ElUWOOD    B.     CkAPMAN.     SwARTHMORF,     Pa. 

VicE-pRESiDiENT— Dr.  J.  HoRACE  McFarland.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Secretary-Joseph    G.     Barth.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Treasurer— J.    Gilbert    Kaufman,    Ardmore,    Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F.  BocARUus,  Swarthmorb 
Paul  R.   Eyerlv,   Bloomsburg 
Ralph  E.  Griswold,   Pittsburgh 
Thomas  M.  Hartman,  Newcastle 
Mrs.  J.   Edgar   Hires,  Strafford 
Danill   K.   Hoch.   Reading 
Joseph   F.   Ingham.   Selinsgrove 
Col.   Robert  W.  McKnight,  Sewickley 
John  M.  Phillips.  Pittsburgh 

Frank  A.  Pitkin, 


Wm.  J.  Serrill,  Haverford 
Col.   Henry   W.   Shoemaker.   McElhattan 
Col.   Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
J.   Maxwell  Smith,  Merion 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Stadden,  Bartonsvillh 
Markley     Stevenson,     Haverford 
G.   Albert  Stewart,  Clearfield 
Miss   Frances   A.   Wister,   Philadelphia 
Edward  Woolman,   Haverford 
Harrisburg, 


ORGANIZED  OCTOBER.   1930 


PAYABLE 
ANNUALLY 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  $3.00 

CLUB   MEMBERSHIP  $10.00 

CONTRIBUTING  $10.00 

SUSTAINING  -         -  $25.00 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP       •       $100.00 
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writing  to   the   Secretary   and  payment   of  the   stipulated  dues. 
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AN  EARLY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  Federal  Government  Appears  in  the 
Role   of   Santa   Glaus 


Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ::  • 
just  announced  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of 
large  Federal  recreational  areas — 

Raccoon  Greek,  Beaver  Gounty,  5,034  acres 
Blue  Knob,  Bedford  Gounty,  5,136  acres 
Hickory  Run,  Garbon  Gounty,   12,S08  acres 

In  addition  to  these  a  further  gift  will  soon  be  made  of 
Laurel  Hill,  Somerset  Gounty.  4,025  acres 

These  sites,  with  their  lakes,  swimming  pools,  cabins  and  picnic 
areas,  represent  an  original  expenditure  of  many  million  dollars, 
and  will  constitute  a  most  important  feature  in  ths  expanding  park 
program  which  Secretary  Kell  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  is  formulating  with  the  support  of  Governor  Martin. 

There  is  every  prospect,  too,  that  with  congressional  action 
5,400  acres  of  the  French  Creek  aiea  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties 
will  be  included  m  this  munificent  gift. 

This  total  of  more  than  30,000  acres  will  not  only  increase  the 
park  area  of  our  commonwealth,  but  will  be  of  inestimable  valup 
in  affording  recreational  facilities  for  our  large  metropolitan  centers, 
which  have  been  so  long  without  them. 

With  the  generous  appropriation  given  us  by  the  legislature 
the   Department   of   Forests  and   Waters    is   now    in   a    position    to 
administer  these  magnificent  parks  successfully. 

We  are  indebted  to  Uncle  Sam  for  his  generosity. 


ON  THE  COVER 
Our  cover  shows  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  in  Penn- 
sylvania's Canyon  Country  a 
section  that  has  taken  its  right- 
ful place  as  one  of  natures 
wonderlanas.  ihe  vi^«  s.»o%,-, 
was  taken  from  Colton  Point 
Park  Pennsylvanias  new  recrea- 
tional area,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Pine  Creek  from  the  Leonard 
Harrison  Park. 

Here  in  the  north  central  part 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
lies  a  glorious  expanse  of  over 
oo  000  acres  of  forest  land.  Easi- 
ly accessible  from  all  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  East  and 
bordered  by  a  transcontinental 
highway,  U.  S.  6,  it  is  a  para- 
dise for  nature  lovers.  It  is  a 
"Land  of  Endless  Mountains 
crossed  by  gorges  and  ravines, 
laced  with  sparkling  mountain 
streams,  studded  with  shining 
waterfalls. 


^   ^%\      P.P.A.  DIRECTORS'    MEETING 

On    September    13.    1945,    the   meet 
1  ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held 
at  the   Penn-Harris   Hotel  in   Harris- 
burg.  It  was  well   attended  by  mem- 
bers from  many  portions  of  the  state. 

We  had  as  our  guests  Hon.  James 
A.  Kell.  Secretary,  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  and  Mr.  Milford 
Bratton.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Parks.  Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff 
took  luncheon  with  us  and  spoke  to  us 
at  that  time. 

A  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere  regret 
pervaded  the  meeting  owing  to  the 
loss  of  our  long-time  Secretary.  Her- 
man Cope,  who  had  filled  this  position 
since  our  organization  in  1930. 

As  the  combined  duties  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  Editor  of  the  Park 
News  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
much  time,  it  was  dec'ded  to  make  a 
separation  of  the  offices— Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Barth  of  Philadelphia  being  elected 
to  the  combined  position  of  Secretary 
and  Editor,  while  Mr.  J.  Gilbert  Kauf- 
man of  Ardmore  was  elected  Treasur- 
er. 

Pennsylvania's  park  program  was 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  by 
Secretary  Kell — the  sums   allotted  to 


the  purchase  of  park  lands  and  their 
development  and  maintenance  being 
far  in  excess  of  anything  that  had 
been  envisioned  before.  It  is  hoped, 
too,  that  a  way  may  be  found  of  ac- 
cepting the  Federal  Government's  of- 
fer to  donate  certain  Federal  recrea- 
tional demonstration  areas  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

Attorney  General  Duff  spoke  to  the 
Directors  at  luncheon  on  the  subject 
of  "Purification  of  Streams"  —  a  pro- 
ject which  has  always  been  foremost 
among  our  aims  and  purposes. 

The  curtailment  of  the  use  of  gas 
has,  for  the  past  two  years,  prevented 
the  assembly  of  our  members  at  state- 
wide meetings,  but  in  view  of  the 
changed  conditions,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  an  annual  meeting  in  1946,  prob- 
ably during  the  month  of  May. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  meeting 
that  our  Western  Directors  have  or- 
ganized a  group  to  purchase  McCon- 
nel's  Mills  and  to  hold  it  until  the  time 
is  ripe  for  its  development.  This  is 
good  news  as  it  insures  against  the 
commercializing  of  its  magnificent  ra- 
vine. 

Our  Director,  Mrs.  Stadden,  reported 
to  the  Board  the  proposal  of  the  Wom- 
en's Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  to  further 
the  project  of  Conservation  by  estab- 
lishing at  State  College,  summer 
schools  for  teachers  who  desired  to 
take  up  this  subject  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  our  public  schools.  This  pro- 
ject received  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  Directors  and  she  was  given  the 
assurance  that,  if  needed,  funds  would 
be  raised  to  cover  one  of  the  State 
College  scholarships. 

FRANK  A.  PITKIN  ELECTED 
DIRECTOR 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris- 
burg,  on  September  13th,  Mr.  Frank 
A.   Pitkin  was  elected  as  a  Director. 

He  occupies  an  influential  position  in 
Harrisburg,  being  the  Executive  Di- 
rector  of   the   State   Planning  Board. 

He  has  always  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Pennsylvania's  parks  and  we 
are  thus  assured  of  his  continued 
hearty  cooperation. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  exten- 
ded to  him  their  hearty  welcome  to 
membership  on  that  body. 


DELAWARE  EDUIVTY'S  PARK  SYSTEM 

by  William  J.  Serrill 
Member,  Delaware  County  Park  Commission 


The  Park  and  Recreation  Board  of 
Delaware  County  was  created  ^by  the 
County  Commissioners  m  19.^.^.  Im^ 
was  done  on  the  initiative  of  Samuel 
L.  Smedley,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
County.  He  had  previously  been  the 
President  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Forestry    Association. 

Delaware  County  is,  relatively,  a 
small  county,  containing  183  square 
miles  of  territory.  But  it  is  stategical- 
ly  situated,  adjoining  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  for  about  seven  miles  on 
its  eastern  front,  and  the  Delaware 
River  for  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south.  It  also  adjoins  the  Counties  of 
Montgomeiy  and  Chester  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
contains  the  City  of  Chester,  and  an 
equally  large  condensation  of  people 
in  Upper  Darby  Township.  Its  growth 
is  rapid,  caused  by  the  over-flow  of 
population  from  the  city.  The  present 
population  is  about  360,000. 

Three  main  highways,  spreading 
fan-wise  from  the  city  westward  cross 
the  County:  The  Chester  Pike  (the 
old  Kings'  Highway),  the  Baltimore 
Pike,  and  the  West  Chester  Pike.  The 
Lincoln  Highway  to  the  west  passes 
through  its  northern  corner.  Five 
streams  or  creeks :  Darby,  Crum,  Rid- 
ley, Chester  and  Naaman's — cross  the 
County  in  roughly  parallel  fashion, 
from  north  to  south,  each  flowing  into 
the  Delaware  River.  Cobbs  Creek  on 
the  east,  and  the  Brandywine  on  the 
west  form  portions  of  the  County's 
boundaries.  The  valleys  of  these 
streams,  and  their  tributaries  form 
the  principal  topographical  feature. 
The  landscape  possesses  unusual 
charm. 

The  Park  System  as  planned  con- 
sists (1)  in  obtaining  County  owner- 
ship in  the  Creek  Valleys,  so  as  to 
preserve  forever  unspoiled  their  syl- 
van beauty,  (2)  in  securing  and  de- 
veloping for  recreation,  certain  areas, 
of  such  size  and  location  as  best  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  diversi- 
fied populations,  and  (3)  in  obtaining 
of  two  or  three  large  (500  acres  or 
more)  areas,  to  be  known  as  Wilder- 
ness    Parks,    the    main    features    of 


which  will  be  retained  as  wood-land. 
This  system  to  be  expanded  by  local 
parks  or  playfields,  secured  and  de- 
veloped by  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
townships  within  the  county.  The  to- 
tal area  to  approximate  the  standard 
of  ten  acres  of  park  land  for  each 
one  thousand  of  population. 

The  function  of  the  County  Park 
and  Recreation  Board  is  (except  as 
to  the  local  parks)  to  install  and 
operate  the  system  of  parks  described 
above.  The  policy  as  to  the  Creek 
Valley  ribbon  parkland  is  to  leave  the 
land  owners  undisturbed  until,  be- 
cause of  change  in  ownership  or  oth- 
er f'ause,  some  action  is  contemplated 
which  would  destroy  the  natural  char- 
acter of  that  portion  of  the  valley. 
At  this  point  the  Board  will  step  in 
and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  proposed 
spoliation  or  to  obtain  county  owner- 
ship of  the  strip.  By  this  method  many 
years  may  elapse  before  the  county 
will  come  into  ownersihip  of  an  entire 
creek  valley.  The  cost  to  the  county 
is  thus  conveniently  spread,  and  in 
the  meantime  such  portions  of  land 
in  the  valleys  as  are  obtained  may  be 
(and  are),  utilized  as  parks. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  se- 
curing and  preserving  the  present 
rural  character  of  creek  valleys  was 
recommended  by  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gion Plan,  in  view  of  such  valleys 
constituting  the  main  topographical 
features  of  the  county.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  install  alongside  of  the 
creek,  a  foot-path  or  bridle  path,  or 
possibly  a  park-like  roadway  (but  nev- 
er a  wide  motor  road) ;  however,  there 
should  be  either  in  one  of  the  creek 
valleys,  or  on  one  of  the  elevated 
ridges  between  the  valleys,  a  wide 
parkway,  which  would  extend  beyond 
the  county,  leading,  say,  from  the 
city  to  Valley  Forge  Park,  and  return- 
ing through  Montgomery  County;  thus 
forming  a  circular  scenic  parkway 
drive. 

The  second  class  of  parks  in  the 
proposed  system  will  be  developed  for 
active  recreation  —  outdoor  sports, 
lecture  halls,  dancing  pavilions,  facili- 
ties for  handicraft,  occasional  swim- 
ming   pools    and  wading    pools,    etc. 
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The  third  class,  the  Wilderness  Parks, 
might  devote  some  space  to  facilities 
for  overnight  or  week-end  camping 
by  organizations  (for  which  there  is 
great  demand),  but  mostly  woodland 
trails,  bird  sanctuaries,  and  wild  life 
preserves  will  make  up  their  area. 

The  policy  of  the  County  Board  is 
to  stimulate  the  local  governments 
(short  of  money  grants)  to  form  local 
Park  Boards,  secure,  and  equip  local 
parks,  and  maintain  recreation.  The 
County  Board  will  provide  technical 
help,  designs  of  equipment,  and  advice, 
and  will  stimulate  recreation  by  pro- 
moting inter-county  contests  among 
local  teams  in  such  sports  as  tennis, 
golf,  archery,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  County 
Board  operates  the  following  parks: 

1.  Glen  Providence  Park,  near 
Media  —  a  native  aboretum  and  bird 
sanctuary.  A  charming  valley  threaded 
by  a  rivulet;  the  latter  expands  to  a 
pond  which  provides  fishing  and  skat- 
ing. Much  frequented  by  school 
classes.  30  acres.  Attendance  in  1944 
—18,500. 

2.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  Park,  on 
Crum  Creek,  upstream  from  the  Me- 
morial   Arch    on    Baltimore    Pike,    in 


what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  county.  A  Wilderness  Park, 
containing  a  fine  stand  of  primeval 
hemlocks.  Devoted  mostly  to  picnics; 
a  large  number,  obtainable  only  on 
appointment;  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  78  acres.  Attendance  in  1944 
—62,000. 

3.  Kent  Park,  near  Clifton  Heights 
on  Darby  Creek.  A  children's  play- 
ground, sports  and  wading  pool.  7i 
acres.   Attendance   in   1944—35.500. 

4.  Shrigley  Park,  near  Lansdowne 
—A  childrens'  playground,  6^  acres. 
Attendance  in  1944—14,000. 

5.  A  few  undeveloped  tracts  in 
Creek  Valleys. 

Far  below  the  required  standard! 
you  will  exclaim.  Too  true!  However. 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  life  of  this  Board  has  been 
passed  during  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  Second  World  War.  The  post- 
war prospect  is  not  dim. 

The  Delaware  County  Park  and 
Recreation  Board  is  composed  sf 
twelve  members.  Samuel  L.  Smedley 
has  been  the  president  since  the  be- 
ginning. The  operating  expense  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  County  Commission- 
ers on  a  budget  system. 


DELAWARE  COUIVTY'S  PARK  SYSTEM 

by  William  J.  Serrill 
Member,  Delaware  County  Park  Commission 


The  Park  and  Recreation  Board  of 
Delaware  County  was  created  by  the 
County  Commissioners  m  i9oo.  Ihis 
was  done  on  the  initiative  of  Samuel 
L.  Smedley.  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
County.  He  had  previously  been  the 
President  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Forestry    Association. 

Delaware  County  is,  relatively,  a 
small  county,  containing  183  square 
miles  of  territory.  But  it  is  stategical- 
ly  situated,  adjoining  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  for  about  seven  miles  on 
its  eastern  front,  and  the  Delaware 
River  for  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south.  It  also  adjoins  the  Counties  of 
Montgomeiy  and  Chester  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
contains  the  City  of  Chester,  and  an 
equally  large  condensation  of  people 
in  Upper  Darby  Township.  Its  growth 
is  rapid,  caused  by  the  over-flow  of 
population  from  the  city.  The  present 
population  is  about  360,000. 

Three  main  highways,  spreading 
fan-wise  from  the  city  westward  cross 
the  County:  The  Chester  Pike  (the 
old  Kings'  Highway),  the  Baltimore 
Pike,  and  the  West  Chester  Pike.  The 
Lincoln  Highway  to  the  west  passes 
through  its  northern  corner.  Five 
streams  or  creeks:  Darby,  Crum,  Rid- 
ley, Chester  and  Naaman's — cross  the 
County  in  roughly  parallel  fashion, 
from  north  to  south,  each  flowing  into 
the  Delaware  River.  Cobbs  Creek  on 
the  east,  and  the  Brandywine  on  the 
west  form  portions  of  the  County's 
boundaries.  The  valleys  of  these 
streams,  and  their  tributaries  form 
the  principal  topographical  feature. 
The  landscape  possesses  unusual 
charm. 

The  Park  System  as  planned  con- 
sists (1)  in  obtaining  County  owner- 
ship in  the  Creek  Valleys,  so  as  to 
preserve  forever  unspoiled  their  syl- 
van beauty,  (2)  in  securing  and  de- 
veloping for  recreation,  certain  areas, 
of  such  size  and  location  as  best  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  diversi- 
fied populations,  and  (3)  in  obtaining 
of  two  or  three  large  (500  acres  or 
more)  areas,  to  be  known  as  Wilder- 
ness    Parks,    the    main    features    of 


which  will  be  retained  as  wood-land. 
This  system  to  be  expanded  by  local 
parks  or  playfields,  secured  and  dr- 
veloped  by  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
townships  within  the  county.  The  to- 
tal area  to  approximate  the  standard 
of  ten  acres  of  park  land  for  each 
one  thousand  of  population. 

The  function  of  the  County  Park 
and  Recreation  Board  is  (except  as 
to  the  local  parks)  to  install  and 
operate  the  system  of  parks  described 
above.  The  policy  as  to  the  Creek 
Valley  ribbon  parkland  is  to  leave  the 
land  owners  undisturbed  until,  be- 
cause of  change  in  ownership  or  oth- 
er f'ause,  some  action  is  contemplated 
which  would  destroy  the  natural  char- 
acter of  that  portion  of  the  valley. 
At  this  point  the  Board  will  step  in 
and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  proposed 
spoliation  or  to  obtain  county  owner- 
ship of  the  strip.  By  this  method  many 
years  may  elapse  before  the  county 
will  come  into  ownership  of  an  entire 
creek  valley.  The  cost  to  the  county 
is  thus  conveniently  spread,  and  in 
the  meantime  such  portions  of  land 
in  the  valleys  as  are  obtained  may  be 
(and  are),  utilized  as  parks. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  se- 
curing and  preserving  the  present 
rural  character  of  creek  valleys  was 
recommended  by  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gion Plan,  in  view  of  such  valleys 
constituting  the  main  topographical 
features  of  the  county.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  install  alongside  of  the 
creek,  a  foot-path  or  bridge  path,  or 
possibly  a  park-like  roadway  (but  nev- 
er a  wide  motor  road) ;  however,  there 
should  be  either  in  one  of  the  creek 
valleys,  or  on  one  of  the  elevated 
ridges  between  the  valleys,  a  wide 
parkway,  which  would  extend  beyond 
the  county,  leading,  say,  from  the 
city  to  Valley  Forge  Park,  and  return- 
ing through  Montgomery  County;  thus 
forming  a  circular  scenic  parkway 
drive. 

The  second  class  of  parks  in  the 
proposed  system  will  be  developed  for 
active  recreation  —  outdoor  sports, 
lecture  halls,  dancing  pavilions,  facili 
ties  for  handicraft,  occasional  swim- 
ming   pools    and  wading    pools,    etc. 
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what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  county.  A  Wilderness  Park, 
containing  a  fine  stand  of  primeval 
hemlocks.  Devoted  mostly  to  picnics; 
a  large  number,  obtainable  only  on 
appointment;  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  78  acres.  Attendance  in  1944 
—62,000. 

3.  Kent  Park,  near  Clifton  Heights 
on  Darby  Creek.  A  children's  play- 
ground, sports  and  wading  pool.  7i 
acres.    Attendance   in   1944—35,500. 

4.  Shrigley  Park,  near  Lansdowne 
—A  childrens'  playground,  6i  acres. 
Attendance  in  1944—14,000. 

5.  A  few  undeveloped  tracts  in 
Creek  Valleys. 

Far  below  the  required  standard! 
you  will  exclaim.  Too  true!  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  life  of  this  Board  has  been 
passed  during  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  Second  World  War.  The  post- 
war prospect  is  not  dim. 

The  Delaware  County  Park  and 
Recreation  Board  is  composed  sf 
twelve  members.  Samuel  L.  Smedley 
has  been  the  president  since  the  be- 
ginning. The  operating  expense  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  County  Commission- 
ers on  a  budget  system. 


The  third  class,  the  Wilderness  Parks, 
might  devote  some  space  to  facilities 
for  overnight  or  week-end  camping 
by  organizations  (for  which  there  is 
great  demand),  but  mostly  woodland 
trails,  bird  sanctuaries,  and  wild  life 
preserves  will  make  up  their  area. 

The  policy  of  the  County  Board  is 
to  stimulate  the  local  governments 
(short  of  money  grants)  to  form  local 
Park  Boards,  secure,  and  equip  local 
parks,  and  maintain  recreation.  The 
County  Board  will  provide  technical 
help,  designs  of  equipment,  and  advice, 
and  will  stimulate  recreation  by  pro- 
moting inter-county  contests  among 
local  teams  in  such  sports  as  tennis, 
golf,  archery,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  County 
Board  operates  the  following  parks: 

1.  Glen  Providence  Park,  near 
Media  —  a  native  aboretum  and  bird 
sanctuary.  A  charming  valley  threaded 
by  a  rivulet;  the  latter  expands  to  a 
pond  which  provides  fishing  and  skat- 
ing. Much  frequented  by  school 
classes.   30  acres.   Attendance  in  1944 

—18,500. 

2.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  Park,  on 
Crum  Creek,  upstream  from  the  Me- 
morial   Arch    on    Baltimore    Pike,    in 


DELAWARE   EDUIVTY'S  PARK  SYSTEM 


by  William 
Member,  Delaware  Cou 

The  Park  and  Recreation  Board  of 
Delaware  County  was  created  by  the 
County  Commissioners  m  193:).  This 
was  done  on  the  initiative  of  Samuel 
L.  Smedlev.  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
County.  He  had  previously  been  the 
President  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Forestry    Association. 

Delaware  County  is.  relatively,  a 
small  countv.  containing]:  18.'^  square 
miles  of  territory.  But  it  is  state^-icaU 
ly  situated,  adjoining*  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  for  about  seven  iniles  on 
its  eastern  front,  and  the  Delaware 
River  for  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south.  It  also  adjoins  the  Counties  of 
Montjromerv  and  Chester  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
contains  the  City  of  Chester,  and  an 
e(iually  lar^-e  condensation  of  people 
in  Upper  Darby  Township.  Its  j^rowth 
is  rapid,  caused  by  the  over-flow  of 
population  from  the  city.  The  present 
population  is  about  :560.000. 

Three  main  hishways,  spreading 
fan-wise  from  the  city  westward  cross 
the  County:  The  Chester  Pike  (the 
old  Kin^-s'  Highway) .  the  Baltimore 
Pike,  and  the  West  Chester  Pike.  The 
Lincoln  Highway  to  the  west  passes 
through  its  northern  corner.  Five 
streams  or  creeks:  Darby.  Crum.  Rid- 
ley, Chester  and  Naaman's — cross  the 
County  in  roufthly  parallel  fashion, 
from  north  to  south,  each  flowing:  into 
the  Delaware  River.  Cobbs  Creek  on 
the  east,  and  the  Brandywine  on  the 
west  form  portions  of  the  County's 
boundaries.  The  valleys  of  these 
streams,  and  their  tributaries  form 
the  principal  topoj^raphical  feature. 
The  landscape  possesses  unusual 
chaim. 

The  Park  System  as  phmned  con- 
sists (1)  in  obtaining-  County  owner- 
ship in  the  Creek  Valleys,  so  as  to 
preserve  forever  unspoiled  their  syl- 
van beauty.  (2)  in  securing  and  de- 
veloping for  recreation,  certain  areas, 
of  such  size  and  location  as  best  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  diversi- 
fied populations,  and  (8)  in  obtaining 
of  two  or  three  large  (500  acres  or 
more)  areas,  to  be  known  as  Wilder- 
ness    Parks,    the    main    features    of 


J.  Serrill 

nty  Park  Commission 

which  will  be  retained  as  wood-land. 
This  system  to  be  expanded  by  local 
parks  or  play  fields,  secured  and  d<- 
v(doped  by  the  cities,  boroughs,  an'i 
townships  within  the  county.  The  to- 
tal area  to  approximate  the  standard 
of  ten  acres  of  park  land  for  each 
one  thousand  of  population. 

The    function    of   the    County   Park 
and    Recreation    Board    is    (except    ;i 
to    the    local    parks)     to    install    and 
operate  the  system  of  parks  described 
above.    The    policy    as    to    the    Creek 
Valley  ribbon  parkland  is  to  leave  the 
land     owners    undisturbed     until,    be- 
cause of  change  in  ownership  or  oth- 
er   'ausa.  some  action  is  contemplated 
which  would  destroy  the  natural  char 
acter    of   that    portion   of   the    valley. 
At  this   point   the   Board   will  step   in 
and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  proposed 
spoliation  or  to  obtain  county  owner- 
ship of  the  strip.  By  this  method  many 
years    may    elapse   before    the    county 
will  come  into  ownership  of  an  entire         jj 
creek   valley.    The   cost  to  the   county         rg 
is    thus    conveniently    spread,    and    in       '    • 
the   meantime    such    portions    of    land 
in  the  valleys  as  are  obtained  may  be 
(and  are),  utilized  as  parks. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  se- 
curing   and    preserving    the     present 
rural    character  of  creek  valleys  was 
recommended  by  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gion   Plan,    in    view    of    such    valleys 
constituting    the    main    topographical 
features    of    the    county.     The    ideal 
would   be   to   install   alongside   of  the 
creek,   a   foot-path   or  bridge   path,  or 
possibly  a  pa)k-like  roadway  (but  nev 
er  a  wide  motor  road) ;  however,  there 
should   be   either   in   one   of  the  creek 
valleys,    or    on    one    of    the    elevated 
ridges    between    the    valleys,    a    wid(^ 
parkway,  which  would  extend  beyond 
the    county,    leading,    say,    from    the 
city  to  Valley  Forge  Park,  and  return- 
ing through  Montgomery  County;  thus 
forming    a    circular    scenic    parkway 
drive. 

The  second  class  of  parks  in  the 
proposed  system  will  be  developed  for 
active    recreation    —    outdoor    sports,  , 

lecture  halls,  dancing  pavilions,  facili        #] 
ties   for  handicraft,   occasional   swim 
ming    pools    and  wading    pools,    etc. 
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The  third  class,  the  Wilderness  Parks, 
might  devote  some  space  to  facilities 
for  overnight  or  week-end  camping 
by  organizations  (for  which  there  is 
great  demand),  but  mostly  woodland 
trails,  bird  sanctuaries,  and  wild  life 
preserves  will  make  up  their  area. 

The  policy  of  the  County  Board  is 
to  stimulate  the  local  governments 
(short  of  money  grants)  to  form  local 
Park  Boards,  secure,  and  equip  local 
parks,  and  maintain  recreation.  The 
County  Board  will  provide  technical 
help,  designs  of  equipment,  and  advice, 
and  will  stimulate  recreation  by  pro- 
moting inter-county  contests  among 
local  teams  in  such  sports  as  tennis, 
golf,  archery,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  County 
Board  operates  the  following  parks: 

1.  Glen  Providence  Park,  near 
Media  —  a  native  aboretum  and  bird 
sanctuary.  A  charming  valley  threaded 
by  a  rivulet:  the  latter  expands  to  a 
pond  which  provides  fishing  and  skat- 
ing. Much  frequented  by  school 
classes.  80  acres.  Attendance  in  1944 
—18,500. 

2.  Samuel  L.  Smedley  Park,  on 
Crum  Creek,  upstream  from  the  Me- 
morial   Arch    on    Baltimore    Pike,    in 


what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  county.  A  Wilderness  Park, 
containing  a  fine  stand  of  primeval 
hemlocks.  Devoted  mostly  to  picnics; 
a  large  number,  obtainable  only  on 
appointment;  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  78  acres.  Attendance  in  1944 
—62.000. 

3.  Kent  Park,  near  Clifton  Heights 
on  Darby  Creek.  A  children's  play- 
ground, sports  and  wading  pool.  7V 
acres.    Attendance    in    1944—35,500. 

4.  Shrigley  Park,  near  Lansdowne 
—A  childrenV  playground.  6^,  acres. 
Attendance  in  1944—14,000. 

5.  A     few    undeveloped    tracts    in 

Creek  Valleys. 

Far  below  the  required  standard! 
you  will  exclaim.  Too  true!  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  life  of  this  Board  has  been 
passed  during  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  Second  World  War.  The  post- 
war prospect  is  not  dim. 

The  Delaware  County  Park  and 
Recreation  Board  is  composed  ^f 
twelve  members.  Samuel  L.  Smedley 
has  been  the  president  since  the  be- 
ginning. The  operating  expense  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  County  Conmiission- 
ers  on  a  budget  system. 


IVATURE     IN     WAYNE     COUNTY 

by  Dr.  Francis  Harper 
Naturalist  and  Author 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Harper  is  recognized  as  one  of  our 
leading  authorities.  His  latest  work  is  ''Extinct  and  Van- 
h<hina  Mammals  of  the  Old  Worldr  a  huge  volume 
requiring  more  than  two  years  of  painstaking  researcn. 


Northern  Wayne  County,  filling  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lies  somewhat  apart  from 
the  main  routes  of  travel,  and  provides 
lovers  of  the  outdoors  with  a  good 
measure  of  wilderness  charm  and  se- 
clusion. Many  of  the  wooded  summits 
rise  above  2,000  feet,  and  dozens  of 
little  glacial  lakes  occupy  the  inter- 
vening depressions.  A  bit  of  New 
England  seems  almost  to  have  ma- 
terialized here  in  Pennsylvania.  Tem- 
peratures during  last  July  and  Au- 
gust were  mainly  in  the  50's  and  60's, 
occasionally  lower  or  higher.  Such 
conditions  bring  a  boreal  element  in- 
to the  fauna,  of  much  interest  to  the 
zoologist.  Here,  for  example,  he  finds 
Brewer's  Mole,  Smoky  Shrew,  Rufes- 
cent  Woodchuck,  Canadian  Flying 
Squirrel.  Canadian  White-footed 
Mouse,  Red-backed  Mouse,  Rock  Vole, 
Woodland  Jumping  Mouse,  Canada 
Porcupine,  and  Snowshoe  Rabbit — all 
of  them  characteristic  mammals  of  the 
Canadian  Life  Zone. 

From  some  of  the  older  residents 
one  may  still  hear  tales  or  traditions 
of  a  bygone  fauna;  such  species  as 
the  Marten,  Fisher.  Wolf,  Cougar, 
Lynx,  and  Elk  have  long  since  disap- 
peared together  with  the  primeval  for- 
ests that  sheltered  them.  There  was 
no  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  in 
those  days,  to  preserve  at  least  a  few 
samples  of  the  original  forests  and 
of  those  shy  animals  that  are  the  first 
to  retreat  before  civilization. 

Only  a  few  of  the  local  birds  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  brief  space.  The 
drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  its  presence  in 
the  wooded  lands.  The  Wood  Thrush, 
the  Veery,  and  the  Hermit  Thrush 
chant  their  spiritual  lays  daily 
through  the  first  part  of  the  summer. 
Cliff  Swallows  still  maintain  their 
mud  nests  under  the  eaves  of  many 
bams.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker  ex- 
cavates great  holes  in  the  dead  trees, 
and  sends  its  shouts  ringing  through 


the  woods.  Surprisingly,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Turkey  Buzzards,  previously 
unknown  to  most  of  the  local  farm- 
ers, drifted  in  from  the  southward 
last  summer,  and  lingered  about  High 
Rock,  near  Island  Lake. 

The  former  great  forests  of  white 
pine  are  now  gone,  but  the  stumps  of 
some  of  these  tree  monarchs  still  re- 
sist decay  after  75  years  or  so.  The 
stands  of  chestnut,  also,  are  but  a 
memory,  although  here  and  there  a 
hopeful  sprout  struggles  on  for  a  few 
years  till  it  succumbs  inevitably  to 
the  blight.  Among  the  principal  trees 
in  the  second -growth  forests  are  hem- 
lock, sugar  m.aple,  red  maple,  striped 
maple,  mountain  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood,  quaking  aspen,  large-toothed  as- 
pen, white  ash,  yellow  birch,  black 
birch,  hornbeam,  ironwood,  large- 
leaved  holly,  and  shadbush.  Red  oak 
is  rather  scarce. 

The  soil  is  so  rocky  that  ploughed 
areas  are  quite  limited.  The  cleared 
land  consists  mainly  of  hay  meadows 
and  cattle  pastures.  The  sloping  pas- 
tures, with  jutting  rocks,  clumps  of 
bushes,  extensive  beds  of  hay-scented 
fern,  and  sleek  herds  of  Holsteins,  de- 
light the  eye  on  every  hand.  From  one 
such  spot  —  High  Rock  —  one  may 
let  his  charmed  gaze  extend  eastward 
across  range  upon  range  of  blue  hills 
in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  Counties  of 
York  State,  and  even  to  the  Catskills. 

One  of  the  regular  morning  and  eve- 
ning delights  about  Island  Lake  is 
the  musical  co'  boss,  co'  bcss,  of  the 
farmers  seeking  their  cattle  that  have 
wandered  off  through  the  woods  and 
distant  pastures.  This  constant  vocal 
practice  well  serves  a  young  farmer 
who  is  in  much  demand  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  local  square  dances, 
where  he  loves  to  call  such  pets  as 
"The  Mockingbird"  and  "The  Spanish 
Cavalier." 

Such  are  some  of  the  impressions 
that  linger  pleasantly  in  the  minds  of 
a  little  party  that  conducted  investiga- 
tions last  summer,  in  behalf  of  the 
Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gal- 
lery, in  a  biologically  neglected  corner 
of  the  state. 
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HIGH   ROCK    AND  ISLAND    LAKE,    WAYNE    COUNTY. 


STATE  TO  IMPROVE  FORESTRY 
ROADS 

Secretary  of  Highways  John  U. 
Shroyer  disclosed  plans  to  complete 
56.28  miles  of  programmed  mileage 
on  State  Forestry  Roads  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  April  1925,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Highways 
"to  improve  roads  lying  within  the 
area  of  State  forest  lands." 

"We  want  to  do  our  part  in  keeping 
these  roads  in  the  State  forests  open 
and  in  good  condition  so  that  our  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and 
vacationists  can  better  enjoy  the  na- 
tural gifts  of  the  Commonwealth,"  Mr. 
Shroyer  stated. 

The  Act  authorizes  expenditures  by 
the  Highway  Department  of  $100,000 
for  this  type  of  work,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters.  Actual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  November  1,  1945,  with  the 
expectation  of  the  grading  and  drain- 
age phase  of   the  work,  will  be  $96.- 

800. 

A  breakdown  of  the  program  reveals 


20.35  miles  of  surface  treatment;  15.42 
miles  of  grading  and  drainage;  15.25 
miles  of  stabilization  and  5.28  miles  of 
bituminous  surfacing. 

In  addition,  a  general  maintenance 
program  of  17.70  miles  of  State  forest 
highways  at  a  cost  of  $3200  completes 
the  $100,000  expenditure. 

All  of  this  work  is  being  done  by 
Department  forces  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Highways. 

PRESQUE  ISLE  PARK 

IMPROVEMENT  DUE 

Shore  protection  improvements  at 
Presque  Isle  State  Park,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  are  expected  to  get  un- 
der way  soon,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  informed. 

The  State  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  will  open  bids  September 
14  for  the  improvement  work.  Three 
steel  jetties  will  be  constructed  and  re- 
pairs will  be  made  to  other  jetties  to 
protect  the  highway  leading  through 
the  park  from  damages  caused  by  the 
high  waves  of  the  lake  in  stormy 
weather. 


IVATUHE     IN     WAYNE     CDU]VT\ 

by  Dr.  Francis  Harper 
Naturalist  and  Authoi^ 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Harper  is  recognized  as  one  of  our 
leading  anthonties.  His  latest  ivork  is  ''Extinct  and  Va7i- 
i.hing  Mammals  of  the  Old  Workir  a  huge  volume 
requiring  more  than  two  ijears  of  painstaking  research. 


Northern  Wayne  County,  filling:  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lies  somewhat  apart  from 
the  main  i-outes  of  travel,  and  provides 
lovers  of  the  outdoors  with  a  ffood 
measure  of  wilderness  charm  and  se- 
clusion. Many  of  the  wooded  summits 


the  woods.  Surprisingly,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Turkey  Buzzards,  previously- 
unknown  to  most  of  the  local  farm 
ers,  drifted  in  from  the  southward 
last  summer,  and  lingered  about  High 
Rock,  near  Is- land  Lake. 

The   former   great  forests   of  white 


rise   above   2,000   feet,   and   dozens   of     pine  are  now  gone,  but  the  stumps  of 


little  glacial  lakes  occupy  the  mter- 
vening  depressions.  A  bit  of  New 
England  seems  almost  to  have  ma- 
terialized here  in  Pennsylvania.  Tem- 
peratures during  last  July  and  Au- 
gust were  mainly  in  the  50's  and  (50's. 
occasionally  lower  or  higher.  Such 
conditions  'bring  a  boreal  element   in 


some  of  these  tree  monarchs  still  re- 
sist decay  after  75  years  or  so.  The 
stands  of  chestnut,  also,  are  but  a 
memory,  although  here  and  there  a 
hopeful  sprout  struggles  on  for  a  few- 
years  till  it  succumbs  inevitably  to 
the  blight.  Among  the  principal  trees 
in  the  second -growth  forests  are  hem- 


to  the  fauna,  of  much  interest  to  the     lock,  sugar  maple,   red  maple,   striped 


zoologist.  Here,  for  example,  he  finds 
Brewer's  Mole.  Smoky  Shrew,  Rufes- 
cent  Woodchuck,  Canadian  Flying 
Squirrel.  Canadian  White-footed 
Mouse.  Red-backed  Mouse.  Rock  Vole. 
Woodland  Jumping  Mouse,  Canada 
Porcupine,  and  Snowshoe  Rabbit — all 
of  them  characteristic  mammals  of  the 
Canadian  Life  Zone. 

From    some    of   the    older   residents 
one  mav  still  hear  tales  or  traditions 


maple,  mountain  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood,  iiuaking  aspen,  large-toothed  as- 
pen, white  ash,  yellow  birch,  black- 
birch,  hornbeam,  ironwood.  large- 
leaved  holly,  and  shadbush.  Red  oak 
is  rather  scarce. 

The  soil  is  so  rocky  that  ploughed 
areas  are  quite  limited.  The  cleared 
land  consists  mainly  of  hay  meadows 
and  cattle  pastures.  The  sloping  pas- 
tures, with  jutting  rocks,  clumps  of 
bushes,  extensive  beds  of  hay-scented 


of   u   by«one  fa^nu;    such    species    as     TflTl  ?r'' ±<^L'',"±,°L"f  F^™' 1'; 


the  Marten,  Fisher.  Wolf,  Cougar. 
Lynx,  and  Elk  have  long  since  disap- 
peared together  with  the  primeval  for- 
ests that  sheltered  them.  There  was 
no  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  in 
those  days,  to  preserve  at  least  a  few 
samples  of  the  original  forests  and 
of  those  shy  animals  that  are  the  first 
to  retreat  before  civilization. 

Only  a  few  of  the  local  birds  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  brief  space.  The 
drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  its  presence  in 
the  wooded  lands.  The  Wood  Thrush, 
the  Veery.  and  the  Hermit  Thrush 
chant  theii-  spiritual  lays  daily 
through  the  first  part  of  the  summer. 
Cliff  Swallows  still  maintain  their 
mud  nests  under  the  eaves  of  many 
barns.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker  ex- 
cavates great  holes  in  the  dead  trees, 
and  sends  its  shouts  ringing  through 


light  the  eye  on  every  hand.  From  one 
such  spot  —  High  Rock  —  one  may 
let  his  charmed  gaze  extend  eastward 
across  range  upon  range  of  blue  hills 
in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  Counties  of 
York  State,  and  even  to  the  Catskills. 

One  of  the  regular  morning  and  eve- 
ning delights  about  Lsland  Lake  is 
the  musical  co'  boss,  co'  hcss.  of  the 
farmers  seeking  their  cattle  that  have 
wandered  off  through  the  woods  and 
distant  pastures.  This  constant  vocal 
practice  well  serves  a  young  iarmer 
who  is  in  much  demand  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  local  square  dances, 
where  he  loves  to  call  such  pets  as 
"The  Mockingbird"  and  "The  Spanish 
Cavalier." 

Such  are  some  of  the  impressions 
that  linger  pleasantly  in  the  minds  of 
a  little  party  that  conducted  invesM^iga- 
tions  last  summer,  in  behalf  of  the 
Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gal- 
lery, in  a  biologically  neglected  corner 
of  the  state. 
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HIGH   ROCK    AND   ISLAND   LAKE.    WAYNE   COUNTY. 


STATE  TO  IMPROVE  FORESTRY 
ROADS 

Secretary  of  Highways  John  U. 
Shroyer  disclosed  plans  to  complete 
.56.28  miles  of  programmed  mileage 
on  State  Forestry  Roads  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  April  1925,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Highways 
"to  improve  roads  lying  within  the 
area  of  State  forest  lands." 

"We  want  to  do  our  part  in  keeping 
these  roads  in  the  State  forests  open 
and  in  good  condition  so  that  our  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and 
vacationists  can  better  enjoy  the  na- 
tural gifts  of  the  Commonwealth,"  Mr. 
Shroyer  stated. 

The  Act  authorizes  expenditures  by 
the  Highway  Department  of  $100,000 
for  this  type  of  work,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters.  Actual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  November  1.  1945.  with  the 
expectation  of  the  grading  and  drain- 
age phase  of  the  work,  will   be  $90.- 

800. 

A  breakdown  of  the  program  reveals 


20.:35  miles  of  surface  treatment;  15.42 
miles  of  grading  and  drainage;  15.25 
miles  of  stabilization  and  5.28  miles  of 
bituminous  surfacing. 

In  addition,  a  general  maintenance 
program  of  17.70  miles  of  State  forest 
highways  at  a  cost  of  $3200  completes 
the  $100,000  expenditure. 

All  of  this  work  is  being  done  by 
Department  forces  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Highways. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  PARK 

IMPROVEMENT  DUE 

Shore  protection  improvements  at 
Presque  Isle  State  Park,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  are  expected  to  get  un- 
der way  soon,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  informed. 

The  State  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  will  open  bids  September 
14  for  the  improvement  work.  Three 
steel  jetties  will  be  constructed  and  re- 
pairs will  be  made  to  other  jetties  to 
protect  the  highway  leading  through 
the  park  from  damages  caused  by  the 
high  waves  of  the  lake  in  stormy 
weather. 
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3nJlan  Settlement 


by  DR.  William  N.  Felton 
Ethonologist,  Smithsonian  Institution 


Pennsylvania's      remaining     Indian 
settlement    lies    in   the  basin    of    the 
proDosed   Allegheny   River   Resei^voir. 
Should   the   War   Department   Engin- 
eers select  as  the  site  of  the  dam  the 
head  of  the  gorge  below  Kinzua,  some 
201   miles    above    Pittsburgh,   the    im- 
pounded waters  would  cover  the  Corn- 
planter  Indian  Reservation  in  Warren 
County.    Pa.,   and   the  better   part   of 
the   Allegheny   Indian   Reservation   in 
New  York.    Seneca  Indians,  descend- 
ants  of   members   of   the   once   proud 
Iroquois     Confederacy,     occupy     both 
reservations.  . 

The  Cornplanter  Grant,  so-called,  is 
all   that  remains   of  three  parcels   of 
land  which  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture granted  in   1791  to  John  O'Bail, 
a   Seneca  chief  friendly  to  the  U.  S., 
who  bore  the  title  Gayentwa'geh,  The 
Planter;      the      grant      consists      of 
"Planters      Field"      (660      acres.      45 
perches) .  a  half-mile  wide  and  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  on  the  west  bank 
of     the     Allegheny     River,     and     two 
islands.    "Liberality"     (66    acres,    51 
perches)     and    "Donation"    (53    acres, 
67    perches),   to   the    south.   The   land 
surface   including   the   river   bed    has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  860  acres. 

Cornplanter  Grant  remains  a  wilder- 
ness   memorial    to    the   old    chief    who 
went  the   long  trail   in   1856.   But  the 
State  put  up  a  stone  monument  over 
his  grave  and  dedicated  it  with  befit- 
ting  Victorian    eloquence    on    October 
18,   1866.   The   Cornplanter  monument 
is   said   to   be   the   first  known    to   be 
erected  in  this  country  by  any  public 
authority  to  any  Indian.   Since   then, 
the  Cornplanter  folk  who  live  at  home 
to  the  number  of  between  30  and  60, 
have  adopted  a  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in   1940.  Merle  H.  Deardorff  of 
Warren  engineered  the  ceremony,  and 
he  has  related  the  story  of  Cornplant- 
er Grant  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Magazine  (March,  1941). 

Besides  Complanter's  monument,  as 
a  historic  site  the  grant  holds  patriotic 
associations  for  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
It    contains    the     sites    occupied     by 


"Burnt-house,"    the    old    chiefs    mam 
settlement;     it    was     here     that     the 
Friends    of    Philadelphia    made    their 
mission  to  the  Senecas  after  1795;  and 
it  was  here  that  Handsome  Lake,  half- 
brother  to  Cornplanter,  rose  to  preach 
in  1799.    Since  then  the  New  Religion 
of  the  Gaiiviio,  the  Good  Message,  has 
spread  to  all  of  the  Five  Nations.  At 
Cornplanter    they   will   tell   you    that 
Ganiodai'yo,  worn  out  by  drink,  lay  ill 
in  his  house  near  the  river.  On  awak- 
ening from  a  coma  he  said  that  three 
messengers    of    the    Creator   had    ap- 
peared to  him  and  instructed  him  to 
swear    off    whiskey,    to    avoid    fiddle 
dances,  card   playing,   and  to  disband 
certain  medicine  societies  where  drink- 
ing occurred,  but  to  keep  up  the  an- 
cient  planting   and    harvest    festivals 
because  they  strengthen  a  way  of  life 
that  would  enable  the  Indian  to   sur- 
vive contact  with  the  white  man.  Like 
the  very  ill  who  taste  the  berries  that 
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Photo — Bureau  of   American   Ethnology 
CORNPLANTER    COVE    ON    ALLEGHENY    RIVER 


Photo — The  Bureau  of  American  EthnoUgy 
CORNPLANTER    MONUMENT 


grow  on  the  heavenly  path;  they  in- 
structed him  to  eat  of  berries  of  which 
one  carried  a  branch  and  to  have  "one 
go  take  water  with  the  stream"  that 
he  might  live  to  see  berries  ripen 
again.  Behind  Ezra  Jacobs'  house  just 
north  of  Cornplanter  Run  where  it 
crosses  the  road  is  a  spring  that  is 
pointed  out  as  the  source  where  water 
was  dipped  during  the  prophet's  ill- 
ness. The  medicine  spring  has  become 
a  shrine  sacred  to  the  followers  of 
Handsome  Lake's  teachings.  They  are 
found  among  the  Senecas  of  Cold- 
spring,  Catteraugus,  and  Tonawanda, 
N,  Y..  places  where  tho  prophet  paused 
on  his  hegira  to  Onondaga  (Syra- 
cuse), and  among  the  Six  Nations  on 
Grand  River  in  Ontario  are  persons 
who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Dyononhsadeegan,  Burnt-house,  the 
place  of  Ganiodai'yos'  New  Religion. 
As  a  scenic  area,  Cornplanter.  situ- 
ated in  the  wild  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  upper  Allegheny,  has  few  paral- 
lels and  no  equals  in  Pennsylvania. 
Here  are  heaps  of  earth,  hills  rising 
upwards    of    2100    feet,   that   the    In- 


dians   say   the   Creator   had  left   over 
when    he    finished    making    the    earth. 
These  hills  and  valleys  were  the  an- 
cient  hunting  grounds   of   the   Seneca 
Nation.  Hare  they  came  on  Passenger 
Pigeon   hunts   in   spring  and   to   hunt 
deer  in  the  lata  fall  and  early  winter. 
The  great  stands  of  white  pine  were 
lumbered   off  years  ago,  but  much  of 
the   flora   remains.    Few  tourists  visit 
the  valley  because  it  is  out  of  the  way. 
Leaving  Route  6  near  Warren,  59  goes 
to    Kinzua,   and   159   goes   from   there 
up  the  east  side  of  the  river  passing 
the  mouth  of  Cornplaxiter  Cove  before 
reaching   Croydon.     The   traveler  can 
hail    a   John-boat   at   two   places:    at 
Doughty    Switch   where   Ezra  Jacobs 
and    Willie    Gordon    get    their    mail 
and   at   Webb's   Ferry;    but  to   drive 
in,   cross   the   State   Line  to  Onoville, 
N.    Y.,    to    the    bridge    and    take    the 
gravel  road  south  down  the  Narrows 
into  the  reserve. 

Details  on  place  names  and  how  the 
Cornplanter   folk    hunt   and    fish    and 
collect  herbals  appear  in  the  Pennsyl- 
(Pleane    turn    to    lattt    page.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Herman   Cope 


CDUNTY  MEMORIAL  FORESTS 


By  the  death  of  Herman  Cope, 
who  passed  away  on  August  30, 
1945    the  loss  sustained  by  tne 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
has  been  a  severe  one.  He  has 
been  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Association  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1930 ;  and  also  the  Editor 
of  its  publication,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Park  News.   During  this 
period,    his    relations    with    the 
President  have  been  particular- 
ly close  and  intimate;  the  two 
have  worked  together  as  an  ever 
united  team.   Out  of  this  close 
relationship,     and    the    patient, 
conciliatory  policies  it  has  pur- 
sued, has  grown  to  a  large  ex- 
tent   the  success  which  the  As- 
sociation  has    so    far    achieved. 
This  bond  has  now  been  broken, 
and  the  loss  will  be  felt. 

A  leading  trait  in  Herman 
Cope's  character  was  his  unsel- 
fishness, his  willingness  to  de- 
vote  so   much   of   his   time   and 


energy  to  the  service  of  others. 
His  work  with  the  Association 
was  carried  on  without  compen- 
sation, and  this  is  typical  of 
many  other  useful  and  loving 
activities  of  his  life.  The  testi- 
mony of  so  many  voices  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors  at  the 
funeral  in  the  Friends  Meeting 
House  at  Media  gave  vivid  proof 

of  this. 

Another  prominent  charac- 
teristic was  his  love  of  nature, 
his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  great 
out-of-doors.  This  element 
formed  the  basis  of  his  hfe-long 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  public 
parks,  his  belief  that  no  better 
service  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity can  be  furnished  than 
by  the  provision  of  ample  fa- 
cilities for  rest  and  recreation 
in  the  open. 

The  vacancy  in  his  community 
caused  by  his  death  will  not  soon 
be  filled. 


Samuel   Baxter 


Our  Association  sustained 
another  severe  loss  by  the  death 
of  Samuel  Baxter,  one  of  our 
active  members,  who  passed 
away  on  September  24,  1945.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  widely  known  as  a 
horticulturist  and  consulting 
landscape  gardener,  holding  this 
position  for  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission. 

Besides  holding  membership  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion he  had  been  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Parks 
Executives,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Shade  Tree  Con- 
ference, a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Forestry    Association, 


and  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners. 

For  many  years  he  conducted 
the  nursery  page  for  the  Flor- 
ists' Exchange.  Later  he  wrote 
"Parks  and  Recreation"  and  con- 
ducted a  gardening  column  for 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper.  De- 
spite his  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion he  found  time  to  be  active 
in  many  community  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

His  death  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  all  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. 


^1 


by  Margaret 
Pennsylvania  Department 

The  prevailing  sentiment  in  regard 
to  war  memorials  indicates  a  desirable 
change  in  the  feeling  of  Americans. 
They  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mon- 
uments; but  they  desire  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  dead  of  this  war 
with  practical  memorials,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  health,  well-being, 
and  strength  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  have  large 
memorials  than  a  number  of  small,  in- 
adequately financed  ones.  Large, 
worthwhile  memorials  can  only  be 
established  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  groups  of  interested  citizens. 
For  our  own  State,  I  favor  a  county 
memorial  for  each  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
organizing  a  memorial  committee  is 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  each 
organized  group  in  the  county.  In 
metropolitan  areas  leaders  of  selected 
groups  would  probably  have  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  first  meeting.  Practical 
methods  for  organizing  a  committee 
and  inaugurating  a  fund-raising  cam- 
paign were  printed  in  the  March  1945 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Park  News  in 
the  article  on  "living  Memorials."  The 
article  was  copied  from  the  brochure 
sent  out  from  636  Southern  Building, 
Washington  5.  D.  C. 

There  are  many  commendable  types 
of  memorials,  but  those  that  appeal 
most  to  me  are  the  ones  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
active  Americans.  Because  a  memorial 
should  also  be  something  very  beauti- 
ful and  lasting,  I  favor  a  forest  me- 
morial. 

Any  memorial  forest  should  be  estab- 
lished on  publicly  owned  land,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  its  main- 
tenance. County  commissioners  have 
a  better  opportunity,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  group  to  obtain  cheap  land, 
suitable  for  tree  planting. 

The  first  county  forest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, established  on  land  owned  by  a 
county,  was  started  in  Crawford  Coun- 
ty on  April  26,  1944.  At  that  time 
Crawford  County  owned  in  fee,  as  pur- 
chasers of  the  land  for  defaulted  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  5,000  to  10,000  acres. 

According    to    a    statement    made    by 


Whitcomb 

of  Forests  and  Waters 

Judge  Prather  at  the  ceremony  pre- 
ceding the  planting  of  the  first  tree 
on  this  Crawford  County  forest,  the 
county  had  authority  to  sell  these  lands 
to  recoup  lost  taxes.  If  the  lands  had 
been  sold,  he  said  that  the  county 
would  have  received  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  actual  sale  price  or  about 
$1.00  per  acre.  For  approximately  $1.00 
per  acre  the  county  retained  the  title 
for  the  people  of  the  county. 

A  county  or  community  memorial 
forest  could  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: one  for  a  memorial  grove,  one 
for  a  forest  park  or  recreational  area, 
and  the  third  for  wood  production  and 
scenic  beauty.  The  land  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  in  one  block, 
though  in  a  memorial  forest  it  would 
be  preferable. 

In  the  memorial  grove,  ornamental 
trees  should  be  planted  and  marked 
with  the  name  of  each  soldier  in  the 
county  who  gave  his  life  in  the  war. 
Provision  could  be  made  for  keeping 
small  flags  at  the  foot  of  each  tree. 
The  stately  beauty  of  a  memorial 
grove  would  ever  be  a  living  tribute 
to  individual  soldiers. 

The  forest  park  would  no  doubt  be 
established  in  some  accessible  beauty 
spot,  donated  by  some  interested  per- 
son or  purchased  with  funds  raised 
through  public  subscription.  This 
beauty  spot  of  the  forest  would  be  a 
comm.unity  recreation  center  summer 
and  winter.  After  the  war,  the  demand 
for  recreational  areas  with  picnic 
tables,  benches,  fireplaces,  and  play- 
grounds including  swimming  pools,  ice- 
skating  ponds,  ski  trails  and  hiking 
trails  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Camp 
sites  for  tourists  will  also  be  needed. 
The  recreational  area  of  a  memorial 
forest  could  soon  meet  these  needs. 

A  third  section  of  the  memorial  for- 
est could  be  set  apart  primarily  for 
wood  production.  Seedlings  might  be 
planted  on  some  barren  hillside  or  on 
some  abandoned  farm  land.  Most  of 
the  trees  could  be  planted  by  Scouts, 
members  of  sportsmen's  clubs,  and 
other  interested  groups.  This  coopera- 
tion would  help  keep  the  cost  for  land, 

(Please    turn   to    last   page.) 


New  Park  Sites  NeedEd 

6^  Ellwood  B.  Chapman 
President,  Pennsylvanki  Parks  Association 


For  a  lonjr  time  it  bas  been  conceded 
that'^wTtb'most  of  the  States  parks  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  greatest 
need  is 'for  parks  that  will  serve  our 
large  metropolitan  areas,  particularly 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre   area. 

Working  closely  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bureau  of  Parks,  the  President 
appointed  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Serrill  to 
look  after  Philadelphia  interest,  Mr. 
Griswold  and  Colonel  McKnight  simi- 
larly for  Pittsburgh  and  assumed  him- 
self the  burden  of  the  third  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  past  summer,  he 
traversed  many  sections  of  Carbon. 
Pike,  Lackawanna,  Susquehanna  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  areas  in  these 
counties,    it    seemed    difficult    to    find 


available   sites   that  were   well   suited 
for    recreational    purposes.    Many    Oi 
those  visited  are  in  private  hands  and 
designed    either    for    development    or 
for  some  commercial  use,  particularly 
where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  wa- 
ter. The  first  applies  to  the  beautiful 
Moosic  Lake  site  which,  a  few  years 
ago.  could  have  been  developed  into  a 
set;ond  Eagles  Mere.  Views  are  shown 
of  two  attractive  spots  —  Echo  Lake 
in  Lackawanna  County,  and  the  stream 
that  rushes  through  Devils  Hole  —  a 
weird,  dismal  ravine  blackened  by  the 
heavy  shade  of  dense  hemlock  growth. 
Several    of    the    leading    citizens    of 
Scranton  are  hoping  that  sites  may  be 
found   on    Bald    Mountain   and   Craw- 
ford's Ledge.  It  is  possible  that  under 
their  leadership  some  of  the  attending 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  and  these 
areas  developed. 


ECHO   LAKE.   LACKAWANNA   COUNTY. 


Photo — E.    B.     Chapman 


Lieut.  J.  3/.  McLaren,  who  drove  the  jeep  in  which  we  traversed  theife  primitive  fores 
areas  was   most   resourceful.     When   he   came    to  a    padlocked   (fate   across  a   forest   road, 
he  simply  squeezed  in  between  a  couple  of  trees  and  worked  his  way  through  the  forest^ 
until   he    came    out    on   the    opposite   side.      He    says    the    jeeps    -will   do    everything    hut 
climb  trees. 


Photo — E.     B.     Chapman 


GIANT    HEMLOCK,    SNYDER  MIDDLESWORTH    PARK. 


Snvder-Middleswor+h  Pa-k 

This  park  in  Snyder  and  Union 
Counties,  although  small  in  area  and 
not  readily  accessible  to  our  larger 
cities,  is  well  worth  visiting.  Contain- 
ing as  it  does  nearly  a  mile  of  prim- 
eval hemlock  in  a  narrow  rock-walled 
ravine  —  many  of  tha  trees  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  years  old.  The 
photograph    of    broad-shouldered    for- 


ester Winter  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
size  of  the  tree  near  which  he  is 
standing.  The  "fallen  giant"  lying  in 
front  of  him  has  a  girth  of  thirteen 
feet. 

It  is  hoped  that  improvements  will 
be  made  in  this  park  during  the  com- 
ing year  better  to  accommodate  the 
many  nearby  residents  who  delight  in 
visiting  it. 
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DEVIL'S    HOLE    NEAR  MT.    POCONO 


Photo — E.    B.    Chapman 


New  Park  Sites  Needed 


by  Ellwood 
President,  Ponisjfira 


B.  Chapman 

}n<t  ParkH  Asfiociation 


For  •.  \onv  timo  it  has  been  conceded 
that^  with  most  of  the  States  parks  in 
the  Apnahichian  region,  the  jr^eatest 
need  is  for  parks  that  will  serve  our 
lurk^e  metropolitan  areas,  particularly 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Bai-re    area. 

Working-  doselv  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bureau  of  Parks,  the  Pi-esident 
appointed  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Serrill  to 
look  after  Philadelphia  interest,  Mr. 
Grisw.)ld  and  Colonel  McKnight  simi- 
larly for  Pittsburgh  and  assumed  him- 
self" che  bui-den  of  the  third  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  past  summer,  he 
traversed  many  sections  of  Carbon. 
Pike,  Lackawanna.  Susquehanna  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  areas  in  these 
counties,    it    seemed    difficult    to    find 


available   sites   that  were   well   sui^-. 
for    recreational     puipose.s.    Many    o 
those  visited  are  in  private  hands  an(j 
designed    either    for    development    or 
for  some  commercial  use,  particularly 
where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  wa- 
ter. The  first  applies  to  the  beautiful 
Moosic   Lake  site   which,  a  few  years 
ago    could  have  been  developed  into  a 
scL'ond  Eagles  Mere.  Views  are  shown 
of  two  attractive  spots  —  Echo  Lake 
in  Lackawanna  County,  and  the  stream 
that  rushes  through  Devils  Hole  —  a 
weird,  dismal  ravine  blackened  by  the 
heavy  shade  of  dense  hemlock  growth. 
Several     of    the     leadinjr    citizens    of 
Scranton  are  hoping  that  sites  may  be 
found    on    Bald    Mountain    and    Craw- 
ford's Ledge.  It  is  possible  that  under 
their  leadership  some  of  the  attending 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  and  these 
areas  developed. 


,yi 


Photo — E.    B.    Chupiiu 
ECHO   LAKH.   LACKAWANNA   COUNTY. 
J/niit.  ./.  M.  MrLarrn,  rchn  ,lr<,vf   the    ](■<  fi  in   ichirh   icr   tnnrn^td  thrKc   priniifirr  foro 
arras   xcas    most    nsoiircful.     Wha,   h(    came    to   a    padlorknf   ;iotr    across    a    forest    road 
he  simply  Sijueezed  in  hetxccm  a  couple  of  trees  and  xcorked  his  xca,/   throuijh   the  foresi 
until    he' came    out    on    the    opposite    side.      He    says    the    jeeps    unJl    do    everythimj    but 
climb  trees. 


Photo — E.    B.     Chapman 


GIANT    HEMLOCK.    SNYDER-MIDDLESWORTH    PARK. 


Snvder-Middlesworth  Pa-k 

This  park  in  Snyder  and  Union 
Counties,  although  small  in  area  and 
not  readily  accessible  to  our  larger 
cities,  is  well  worth  visiting.  Contain- 
ing as  it  does  nearly  a  mile  of  prim- 
eval hemlock  in  a  narrow  rock-walled 
ravine  —  many  of  the  trees  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  years  old.  The 
photograph    of    broad-shouldered    for- 


ester V/inter  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
?ize  of  the  tree  near  which  he  is 
standing-.  The  "fallen  g-iant"  lying  in 
front  of  him  has  a  girth  of  thirteen 
feet. 

It  is  hoped  that  improvements  will 
be  made  in  this  park  during?  the  com- 
ing; year  better  to  accommodate  the 
many  nearby  residents  who  delight  in 
visiting  it. 
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Fditor's  Note:     Mrs.  Piersol  is  a  former  member  of  our 

em^M  staff   who  left  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  jomher 

husband  who  is  in  the  servijce.  She  now  regales  ws  w^th  an 

account  of  her  observations  in  Calif omui. 


It  often  seems  to  the  service  wife 
that  this  war  is  all  sorrow.  Yet,  to 
those  who,  due  to  war  circumstances, 
have  left  their  customary  home  sites, 
the  inevitable  new  horizons  can  pro- 
vide a  certain  recompense  and  solace 
if  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

From  the  moment  I  hit  Pennsyl- 
vania's magnificent  Turnpike  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  to  the  breath- 
taking vistas  of  W>'oming  and  Utah, 
through  perilous  blizzards  high  atop 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  and  in 
Conner  Pass,  to  my  destination  snug 
among  lushly  rolling  hills  in  Califor- 
nia's Valley  of  the  Moon,  my  trip  West 
a  year  ago  was  a  constant  soul  inspir- 
ing undertaking. 

Incongruously  enough  the  only  State 
Parks  I  ever  recall  seeing  are  those  I 
stumbled  across  here.  California  is 
covered  with  them,  there  being  well 
over  30  along  the  coast  alone  and  as 
many  more  redwood  ones  but  a  few 
miles  inland.  They  have  aroused  in  me 
a  new  desire  to  inspect  and  know  the 
state  parks  of  my  home  state  when 
war  ends  and  I  can  return  to  "Penn's 

Woods." 

California  seems  one  immense  park. 
Even   San   Francisco  aside   from  the 
masterly    Golden    Gate    Park    and    its 
numerous   smaller    parks    is    different 
from   any  other  city.   You  can't  turn 
a  corner  without  some  glorious  pano- 
rama  of  bay.   ocean,   mountain   s\yell, 
or  verdant  plain.   It  seems  impossible 
to  escape  a  view.  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  monotony,  unless  you  find  climbing 
up     (or    trving    not    to    slide    down) 
streets   laid"  on   a   50   degree   angle  a 
bit  tiresome. 

City,  county,  state  and  national 
park  areas  cover  the  entire  map  of 
California  —  this  state  plays  up  its 
natural  beauty  to  the  utmost. 

The  50  miles  of  country  across  the 
Golden  Gat3  Bridge  north  to  Sonoma 


and   Boyes   and   Fetters   Hot   Springs 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  enchants  and 
soothes  anew   each  time   one   beholds 
its  ever  changing  beauty.  Looked  down 
upon  by  Jack  London's  ranch  and  the 
remains  of  his  "Wolf  House"  and  de- 
scribed  in   his   books  "Valley   of  the 
Moon"    and    "Burning    Daylight"    as 
well  as  having  its  profusion  of  roses 
sentimentalized    in   the   popular    song 
of  its  name,  the  Valley  of  the  Moon 
was  rightly  named.  At  full  moon  that 
satellite  seems  to  belong  to  this  valley 
alone  and  an  observer  cannot  believe 
it  ever  goes  anywhere  else. 

The   combination   of    a    Naval    Rest 
Home  at  Boyes  Snrings  and  a  neigh- 
boring riding  stables  provide  a  contin- 
ual   reminder   of   London's  biography, 
"S?ilor  on  Horseback."  of  which  con- 
siderable   is  laid   at   Glen   Ellen,   four 
roil-s      distant      from      Fetters.      One 
wishes  the  author  could  reap  the  hu- 
mor of  seeing  his  title  come  to  life  in 
a   way  he   could   not   have  dreamed-- 
steady    streams    of    actual    sailors   in 
uniforms  or  dungarees  traversing  the 
valley      trails      astride      their      hired 
mounts. 

Having  read  in  "Burning  Daylight" 
of  the  heros'  riding  a  cutoff  over  Sono- 
ma Mountain  to  Napa  it  was  a  pecu- 
liar thrill  on   a   recent  leave  for  my 
husband   and  me,  riding  a  pair  of  a 
friends  horses,   to  see  by  a  memorial 
tablet  far  up  a  precipitous  trail,  that 
we  had  chanced  unon  this  exact  cutoff. 
The    fact   that   the    horses    were   the 
most  human  and  personally  sensitive 
of    any    we'd    ever   ridden     (includin^^ 
during  my  husbands  ten  years  in  the 
Cavalry)  —  so  like  the  man-beast  un- 
derstanding    companionship     strongly 
portrayed  by  London,  further  added  to 
the   delicious   delusion   that  fell  upon 
us. 

I  fenr  two  former  seashore  fans  at 
last  see  what  some  of  their  friend.-^ 
appreciate  in  mountains.  But  along  th( 
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eastern  ranges,  unless  it  be  at  Bear 
Mountain,  N.  Y.,  we've  seen  little  re- 
semblance to  the  sort  of  mountains 
that  are  in  California.  In  this  particu- 
lar section  at  any  rate  the  mountains 
are  not  veiled  in  timber.  Instead  they 
are  soft  rolling  knolls  as  smooth  as  a 
golf  course,  interspersed  with  others 
decorated  by  one  or  several  crookedly 
foliaged  low-growing  trees,  and  still 
others  where  majestic  evergreens 
thickly  graduate  from  base  to  steepest 
spire.  There  is  no  plan  or  sameness 
to  these  mountains,  a  bald  plain  may 
crest  a  wooded  hillside,  or  a  shaggy 
fringe  of  forestland  may  top  a  smooth 
clad  rise.  At  times  a  deceptive  cloud 
will  seem  a  crest  of  trees  but  then 
when  playful  vapors  are  in  evidence 
some  of  the  peaks  lose  their  tops  en- 
tirely. On  a  clear  day  the  mountains 
are  everywhere,  so  close  you  could  al- 
most touch  them.  On  a  rainy  or  misty 
day  you'd  vow  there  couldn't  be  a  hill 
b(!tween  this  valley  and  the  sea. 
Weather  here  is  strictly  a  local  affair. 
Once  when  I  was  a  child  and  visiting 
my  grandmother  in  New  Jersey,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  it  raining  on  our  side 
of  the  street  and  perfectly  dry  on  the 


other.  Relating  this  phenomenon  at 
times  later  I  found  a  few  folks  who'd 
witnessed  a  similar  sight.  Here  it  is 
ordinary  procedure.  Freak  clouds  will 
keep  you  dry  if  you  stand  in  a  two- 
foot  spot  while  it  pours  all  around 
you.  You  can  see  a  sheet  of  rain  cross- 
ing the  fields,  withdrawing  inch  by 
inch  until  its  curtain  can  be  seen  de- 
scending only  on  the  mountain  sides 
and  finally,  crossing  them  —  to  drown 
itself  in  the  sea  or  await  there  an  ad- 
verse wind  to  blow  it  inland  again. 
All  this  of  course  occurs  before  April 
or  after  October.  The  summer  is  liter- 
ally without  one  drop  of  moisture  from 
Heaven.  Dry  creek  beds,  deep  dust, 
seared  tan  foothills,  a  million  varieties 
of  stickers,  poison  oak  and  hot  sun- 
shine tempered  by  kindly  breezes 
abound. 

Hot  spring  pools,  valley  retreats  and 
redwood  highways  here  replace  the 
seaside  resorts  of  the  past;  because 
this  far  north  the  Pacific  is  a  cold, 
foggy  ocean  with  treacherous  cur- 
rents. Yet  to  one  who  worships  sea 
and  mountains  alike  this  is  Utopia. 
Many  are  the  picture-book  farms  with 
pastureland  running  perpendicular  to 
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It  often  seems  to  the  service  wife 
that  this  war  is  all  sorrow.  Yet,  to 
those  who.  due  to  war  circumstances, 
have  left  their  customary  home  sites, 
the  inevitable  new  horizons  can  pro- 
vide a  certain  recompense  and  solace 
if  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

From  the  moment  I  hit  Pennsyl- 
vania's ma^mificent  Turnpike  in  the 
Blue  Riduc  Mountains,  to  the  breath- 
taking vistas  of  Wyominj^  and  Utah, 
through  perilous  blizzards  high  atop 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  and  in 
Donner  Pass,  to  my  destination  snug 
among  lushly  rolling  hills  in  Califor- 
nia's Valley  of  the  Moon,  my  trip  West 
a  year  ago  was  a  constant  soul  inspir- 
ing un«lertaking. 

Incongruously  enough  the  only  State 
Parks  I  ever  recall  seeing  are  those  I 
stumbled  across  here.  California  is 
covered  with  them,  there  being  well 
over  30  along  the  coast  alone  and  as 
many  more  redwood  ones  but  a  few 
miles  inland.  They  have  aroused  in  me 
a  new  desire  to  inspect  and  know  the 
state  parks  of  my  home  state  when 
war  ends  and  I  can  return  to  "Penn's 

Woods." 

California  seems  one  im.mense  park. 
Even    San    Francisco   aside   from   the 
masteily    Golden    Gate    Park    and    its 
numerous    s-naller    parks    is    different 
from    any   other  city.    You   can't  turn 
a  corner  without  some  glorious  pano- 
rama  of   bay.    ocean,    mountiiin   swell. 
or  verdant  plain.    It  seems  impossible 
to  osaiDP  a  view.   It  is  the  antithesis 
of  monotony,  unless  you  find  climbing 
up     (or    trving    not    to    slide    down) 
streets   laid'  on    a    50   degree   angle  a 
bit  tiresome. 

City,  county,  state  and  national 
park  areas  cover  the  entire  map  of 
California  —  this  statg  plavs  up  its 
natural  beauty  to  the  utmost. 

The  50  miles  of  country  across  the 
Golden   G:it3   Bridge  north  to  Sonoma 
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and    Boyes    and    Fetters    Hot   Springs 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  enchants  and 
soothes   anew    each   time    one    beholds 
its  ever  changing  beauty.  Looked  down 
upon  by  Jack  London's  ranch  and  th<' 
remains  of  his  "Wolf  House"  and  de- 
scribed   in    his    books   "Valley    of   the 
Moon"    and    "Burning    Daylight"    as 
well   as  having  its  profusion  of  roses 
sentimentalized    in    the    popular    song 
of   its  name,  the  Valley  of  the  Moon 
was  rightly  named.  At  full  moon  that 
satellite  seems  to  belong  to  this  valley 
jdone  and   an   observer  cannot  believe 
it  ever  goes  anywhere  else. 

Th2   combination    of    a    Naval    Rest 
Home  at  Boyes  Snrings  and   a  neigh- 
boring riding  stables  provide  a  contin- 
ual   reminder   of    London's   biography. 
"Srilor  on    Horseback."  of  which  con- 
sidor-b'e   is  laid   at    Glen   Ellen,   four 
ynU-s      distant      from      Fetters.      One 
wishes  the  author  could   reap  the  hu- 
mor of  seeing  his  title  come  to  life  in 
a   way  he   could   not   have   dreamed— 
steady    streams    of    actual    sailors    in 
uniforms  or  dungarees  traversing  the 
valley      trails      astride      their      hired 
mounts. 

Having  raad  in  "Burning  Daylight" 
of  the  heros'  riding  a  cutoff  over  Sono- 
ma Mountain  to  Napa  it  was  a  pecu- 
liar thrill   on    a   recent   leave   for  my 
husband   and   me.   riding  a   pair  of   a 
friends  horses,  to  see  by  a  memorial 
tablet  far  up  a  precipitous  trail,  th;!* 
we  had  chanced  upon  this  exact  cutot; . 
The    fact    that    the    horses    were    the 
most  human   and  personally  sensitive 
of    any    we'd    ever    ridden     (incdudin' 
duiing  my  husbands  ten  years  in  th  ■ 
Cavalry)  —  so  like  the  man-beast  un 
derstanding     companionship     strong! 
portrayed  by  London,  further  added  t* 
the    delicious    delusion    that   fell    upo: 
us. 

I  feir  two  former  seashore  fans  a* 
last    see    what    some   of   their    friend 
appreciate  in  mountains.  But  along  th 
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'^^  tastei-n  ranges,  unless  it  be  at  Bear 
Mountain,  N.  Y.,  we've  seen  little  re- 
semblance to  the  sort  of  mountains 
that  are  in  California.  In  this  particu- 
lar section  at  any  rate  the  mountains 
are  not  veiled  in  timber.  Instead  they 
are  soft  rolling  knolls  as  smooth  as  a 
golf  course,  interspersed  with  others 
decorated  by  one  or  several  crookedly 
foliaged  low-growing  trees,  and  still 
others  where  majestic  evergreens 
thickly  graduate  from  base  to  steepest 
spire.  There  is  no  plan  or  sameness 
to  these  mountains,  a  bald  plain  may 
crest  a  wooded  hillside,  or  a  shaggy 
fringe  of  forestland  may  top  a  smooth 
clad  rise.  At  times  a  deceptive  cloud 
will  seem  a  crest  of  trees  but  then 
when  playful  vapors  are  in  evidence 
.some  of  the  peaks  lose  their  tops  en- 
tir<>ly.  On  a  clear  day  the  mountains 
ate  everywhere,  so  close  vou  could  al- 
most  touch  them.  On  a  rainy  or  misty 
<lay  you'd  vow  there  couldn't  be  a  hill 
h<;\veen  this  valley  and  the  sea. 
^V.  ather  here  is  strictly  a  local  affair. 
O'w-e  when  I  was  a  child  and  visiting 
n!>'  grandmother  in  New  Jersey,  I  was 
as'onished  to  see  it  raining  on  our  side 
of  'he  street  and  perfectly  dry  on  the 


other.  Relating  this  phenomenon  at 
times  later  I  found  a  few  folks  who'd 
witnessed  a  similar  sight.  Here  it  is 
ordinary  procedure.  Freak  clouds  will 
keep  you  dry  if  you  stand  in  a  two- 
foot  spot  while  it  pours  all  around 
you.  You  can  see  a  sheet  of  rain  cross- 
ing the  fields,  withdrawing  inch  by 
inch  until  its  curtain  can  be  seen  de- 
scending only  on  the  mountain  sides 
and  finally,  ci-ossing  them  —  to  drown 
itself  in  the  sea  or  await  there  an  ad- 
verse wind  to  blow  it  inland  again. 
All  this  of  course  occurs  before  April 
or  after  October.  The  summer  is  liter- 
ally without  one  drop  of  moisture  from 
Heaven.  Dry  creek  beds,  deep  dust, 
seared  tan  foothills,  a  million  varieties 
of  stickers,  poison  oak  and  hot  sun- 
shine tempered  by  kindly  breezes 
abound. 

Hot  spring  pools,  valley  retreats  and 
redwood  highways  here  replace  the 
seaside  resorts  of  the  past;  because 
this  far  north  the  Pacific  is  a  cold, 
foggy  ocean  with  treacherous  cur- 
rents. Yet  to  one  who  worships  sea 
and  mountains  alike  this  is  Utopia. 
Many  are  the  picture-book  farms  with 
pastureland  running  perpendicular  to 
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the  sea.  The  jutting  crags,  occasiona 
sandy   coves,    the    azure   of    sky    and 
ocean,    white   of    seafoam    and    cloud, 
and  green  of  luscious  sward  cannot  be 
fully    imagined   even    by    movie    fans 
who  saw  "Frenchman's  Creek, '  which 
n-as   «Jmed   alone-  the  coast  just   this 
50  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Those 
beauteous  spots  and  divers  others  like 
them  on  the  long  stretch  of  road  in 
Sonoma   Coast   State   Park  cannot  be 
exaggerated  by  technicolor.   How  the 
fences    stay    upright    und    the    cattle 
keep  from  ''falling  off"  into  the  ocean 
while  grazing  on  these  mountains  is  a 
constant  enigma. 

Inland  and  18  miles  north  of  Sono- 
ma is  Santa  Rosa  in  the  heart  of  the 
vineyard  country,  and  a  like  distance 
further  is  Guerneyville  a  resort  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Just  outside 
Guern-yville  is   Armstrong   Redwoods 
State  Park.   It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  drive  into  this  wonderland  just  at 
twilight,  with  the  top  of  my  convertible 
lowered.  The  full  awe-inspiring  effect 
of  the  gigantic  trees  reaching  straight 
up  to  inconceivable  heights  made  me 
dizzy   and   at  the  same  time  brought 
peace  and  a  feeling  of  the  infinitesa- 
malness  of  myself  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  world   and   its   silly  conflicts. 

This   I   believe   is   the   southermost 
real  assemblage  of   fairly  large  red- 
woods. One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or 
so   further  north  around   Eureka   are 
the    trees    whose    even    greater    girth 
permits   a   car   to  be  driven    through 
their  trunks  or  houses  to  be  built  in- 
side them.   At  Muir  Woods,  national 
monument    named    for   the   naturalist 
John   Muir,   a   few  miles   outside   San 
Francisco  near   Mill   Valley,   'tis   said 
there  are  a  few  younger  redwoods  but 
the  visitor   must  seek  them.   At  Arm- 
strong Park  nothing  but  redwoods  and 
a  variety  of  wildflowers  are  noticeable. 
A  rustic  lodge  at  the  entrance  houses 
a  ballroom  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities now  in  disuse  due  to  war  cur- 
tailment, no  doubt.  At  the  end  of  one 
road    through    the    trees    is    a    picnic 
grove  and  camp  grounds.  Another  road 
ends  in  a  forest  theatre  with  natural 
stage  and  seats  of  redwood  logs  laid 
horizontally  on  either  side  of  a  center 
aisle.    A    setting    to   throw    the    least 
drama-minded  visitor  right  into  some 
Shakespearean  role.    'Tis  a  calamity 
that  the  war  must  have  put  an  end  to 


ic 


performances  there  for  the  time  b< 

ing. 

Striking     seaward    from     Guerney- 
ville   one    hits    Sonoma    Coast    State       jj 
Park.   Journeying  south  with   it  somo 
miles  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  one  hits 
the   base   of  a   point  of  land.    If  onf; 
wishes  to  travel  through  eerie  fog  arul 
whistling  wind  aloft  with  the  elenients 
and   get  a   genuine  taste  of  unmhabi- 
tation;    one    can    say    a    prayer    for 
strength    of    gas,    tires,    steering    and 
motive  power,  and  set  forth  on  a  dnvo 
to  Point  Reyes  at  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula.   Doubling   back    and   picking   u]) 
the    southvv^ard   road   again  the   story- 
book fishing  village  of  Bolinas  is  soon 
beheld.    Across    an    inlet    from    it    is 
Stinson    Beach,    a    disappointment    to 
Atlantic  City  devotees,  but  a  heavenly 
sight  as  one  looks  back  upon  it  while 
accelerating    up    Mt.    Tamalpais    and 
entering  Mt.  Tamalpais  State  Park— 
a  maze  of  blind  curves,  climbs  and  dips 
in    a    wooded    fairyland.    California  s 
roads  are  superb  and  banked  so  one 
can    take    otherwise    hazardous   turns 
with  an  intoxicating  rhythm  of  motion. 
Descending  on  the  other  side  one  lands 
in  Mill  Valley,  from  whence  one  can 
pursue  the  usual  valley  to  valley  run- 
ning Sonomaward  from  Frisco. 

The  Sonoma  Mission  (northermost 
of  the  many  charming  old  California 
shrines  of  the  padres),  General  Velle- 
jo's  home,  and  the  Bear  Flag  raising 
plaque  and  statue  in  the  little  mu- 
nicipal park,  all  help  Sonoma  acquaint 
the  easterner  with  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican history  wasn't  all  made  at  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

Between  Sonoma  and  Santa  Rosa  is 
a   Petrified   Forest   with   monarchs   of 
centuries  past  excavated  now  as  trees 
of  stone.  Nearby  are  several  geysers. 
Driving  along  the  coast  with  inter- 
mittent gorgeous  glimpses  of  sea  ahead 
and  far  below  us,  we  recently  came  to 
Santa   Cruz,   some  75  miles   south  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  apparently  the 
most  northerly  point  where  beach  and 
ocean  permit  a  resort  such  as  we  enjoy 
at  the  Atlantic  seashore.   Santa  Cruz 
is  at  the  head  of  Monterey  Bay,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lie  Carmel  and  Monterey 
featured    in    John    Steinbeck's    latest 
book.  "Cannery  Row."  To  those  who 
dislike    some    characteristics    of    thin 
authors'  works,  "Cannery  Row"  is  re- 
deemed  by   its   admirable   and  under 
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standing  description  of  nature.  Re- 
turning north  over  the  49-mile  scenic 
Skyline  Drive  we  touched  Santa  Cruz 
Big  Trees  County  Park,  Big  Basin 
Radwoods  State  Park,  Islam  Shrine 
Park,  and  Stanford  University  before 
again  becoming  engulfed  in  the  rolling 
banks  of  fog  that  surround  Frisco 
within  a  radius  of  15  to  20  miles. 

There  are  those  who  periodically 
try  to  persuade  me  I'd  be  happier  liv- 
ing in  the  big  city  (providing  I  could 
do  the  impossible  and  find  an  abode 
there  during  present  conditions).  But 
what  is  there  even  in  San  Francisco 
that  can  bring  peace,  hope,  and  joy  to 
the  soul  as  can  each  new  gize  at  the 
ineffable  wonder  of  clear  mountain, 
valley  and  sea? 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  kindle  in  my 
children  the  delight  of  knowing  and 
appreciating  the  wonders  of  nature.  To 
date,  this  effort  has  had  to  be  confined 
to  one  small  elfin  creature.  But  never 
could  I  have  found  a  spot  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  or  a  child  more  in  tune 
with  the  idea.  Where  spring  fields  are 
covered  in  solid  blankets  of  wildflow- 
ers, of  like  or  mixed  hues,  where  each 


rock  crevice  reveals  a  different  kind 
of  blossom,  where  acacia  trees  burst 
into  fragrant  towers  of  yellow  fluff, 
sweet  peas  and  the  golden  state  poppy 
choke  the  m.ost  deserted  lane,  robins 
vie  with  human  pickers  to  divest  olive 
groves  of  their  fruit,  and  animal  life 
in  every  form  evidences  its  compound 
peculiarities  at  every  hand,  could  any^ 
one  help  but  glean  a  healthy  mind  and 
body  and  absorb  a  true  sense  of  the 
glory  of  God? 


MORE  TOURISTS  NOTED  AT 
STATE  RESORTS.  SHRINES 

Easing  of  travel  restrictions  has 
brought  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
persons  into  the  resort  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  into  the  State  Parks,  a 
spot  survey  by  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  reveals. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  number  of 
visitors  to  well-known  historical  sites. 
Even  Capitol  guides  have  been  busier 
during  the  past  month  than  they  have 
been  for  years  piloting  visitors  through 
the  main  capitol  building  at  Harris- 
burg. 


the  rfea.  The  jutting  cruK«.  occasional 
sandy    covos.    the    azure    of    fy    ''""I 
ocean,    white    of    seafoam    and    cloud, 
and  Ki-een  of  luscious  sward  cannot  be 
fully    inumined    even    by    movie    fans 
Nvh(i  saw  "iM-enchman's  Creek,"  which 
was    nir.ie-l    alont;    the   coast   just    this 
50  mil's  north  of  San  Fi-ancisco.  Those 
beauteous  spots  and  divers  otheis  like 
them   on   the   lon,u-   stretch   of   road    in 
Sonoma   Coast    State    Park   cannot  be 
oxafi-^-e rated    ))V    technicolor.    How   the 
fenc("^    stay    ui)ri^ht    and    the    cattle 
keep  from  ''falling-  off"  into  the  ocean 
while  ^nazintc  on  these  mountains  is  a 
consta.it  enigma. 

Inhmd  and   IS  miles   north  of  Sono- 
ma is  Santa  Rosa  in  the  heart  of  the 
vineyard  country,  and   a  like  distance 
further  is  Guerneyville  a  resort  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Just  outside 
Guern-'yville   is    Armstrong-    Redwoods 
State   Park.    It    was   my   «ood   fortune 
to  drive  into  this  wonderland  just  at 
twilit^ht,  with  the  top  of  my  convertible 
lowered.  The  full   awe-inspirinR-  effect 
of  the  ji:i«'antic  trees  reaching-  strai^'ht 
up   to   inconceivable  heights   made   me 
dizzy    and    at   the  same    time   broug-ht 
peace   and   a  feeling  of  the  infinitesa- 
malness  of   myself   and    indeed   of  the 
whole  world   and    its   silly  conflicts. 


This    I    believe    is    the   southermost 
real    assemblage   of    fairly   large   red- 
woods. One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or 
so   further   north   around   Eureka   are 
the    trees    whose    even    greater    girth 
permits    a    car   to   be   driven    through 
their  trunks  or  houses  to  be  built  in- 
side  them.    At    Muir   Woods,   national 
monument    named    for    the    naturalist 
John    Muir.   a    few   miles   outside   San 
Francisco   near   Mill    Valley,   'tis   said 
there  are  a  few  younger  redwoods  but 
the  visitor   must   seek  them.   At   Arm- 
strong Park  nothing  but  redwoods  and 
a  variety  of  wildflowers  are  noticeable. 
A  rustic  lodge  at  the  entrance  houses 
a  bnllroom  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities now  in  disuse  due  to  war  cur- 
tailment, no  doubt.   At  the  end  of  one 
road    through    the    trees    is    a    picnic 
grove  and  camp  grounds.  Another  road 
ends  in  a  forest  theatre  with  natural 
staj?e   and   seats  of  redwood   logs  laid 
hori/.ontally  on  either  side  of  a  center 
aisle.    A    setting    to    throw    the    least 
drama-minded  visitor  right  into  some 
Shakespearean   role.    Tis  a   calamity 
that  the  war  must  have  put  an  end  to 


perfoimances   there   for   the   time   b. 

ing. 

Striking     seaward    from     Guerne\ 
ville    one    hits     Sonoma    Coast     Star 
Park.   Journeying   south   with    it  son 
miles  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  one  hi' 
the    base    of    a    point   of   land.    If    or 
wishes  to  travel  through  eerie  fog  am 
whistling  wind  aloft  with  the  element, 
and   get   a   genuine  taste  of  uninhaiu- 
tation;    one    can    say    a    prayer    for 
strength    of    gas,    tires,    steering    an., 
motive  power,  and  set  forth  on  a  driw 
to  Point  Reves  at  the  tip  of  the  penin 
sula.    Doubling   back    and    picking    u). 
the    southward   road   again   the   story- 
book fishing  village  of  Bolinas  is  soon 
beheld.    Across    an    inlet    from    it    is 
Stinson    Beach,    a    disappointment    to 
Atlantic  City  devotees,  but  a  heavenly 
sight  as  one  looks  back  upon  it  while 
accelerating    up    Mt.    Tamalpais    and 
entering  Mt.  Tamalpais  State  Park-^ 
a  maze  of  blind  curves,  climbs  and  dips 
in    a    wooded    fairyland.    California  s 
roads   are   superb   and   banked   so   one 
can    take    otherwise    hazardous    turns 
with  an  intoxicating  rhythm  of  motion. 
Descending  on  the  other  side  one  lands 
in   Mill   Valley,   from  whence  one  can 
pursue  the  usual  valley  to  valley  run- 
ning Sonomaward  from  Frisco. 

The  Sonoma  Mission  (northermost 
of  the  many  changing  old  California 
shrines  of  the  padres),  General  Velle- 
jo's  home,  and  the  Bear  Flag  raising 
plaque  and  statue  in  the  little  mu 
nicipal  park,  all  help  Sonoma  acquaint 
the  easterner  with  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican history  wasn't  all  made  at  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

Between  Sonoma  and  Santa  Rosa  is 
a    Petrified    Forest   with   monarchs   of 
centuries  past  excavated  now  as  trees 
of  stone.   Nearby  are  several   geyser>. 
Driving  along  the  coast  with  inter- 
mittent gorgeous  glimpses  of  sea  aheai 
and  far  below  us,  we  recently  came  to 
Santa   Cruz,   some  75   miles   south  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  apparently  th- 
most  northerly  point  where  beach  an- 
ocean  permit  a  resort  such  as  we  enjo; 
at  the   Atlantic   seashore.    Santa  Cru;' 
is  at  the  head  of  Monterey  Bay.  at  th« 
foot  of  which  lie  Carmel  and  Montere\ 
featured    in    John     Steinbeck's    lates 
book.  "Cannery  Rjw."  To   those  wh( 
dislike    some    characteristics    of    thi 
authors'  works,  "Cannery  Row"  is  re- 
deemed   by   its    admirable    and   under 
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standing  description  of  nature.  Re- 
turning north  over  the  49-mile  scenic 
Skyline  Drive  we  touched  Santa  Cruz 
Big  Trees  County  Park.  Big  Basin 
R-'dwoods  State  Park.  Islam  Shrine 
Park,  and  Stanford  University  before 
again  becoming  engulfed  in  the  rolling 
banks  of  fog  that  surround  Frisco 
within  a  radius  of  15  to  20  miles. 

There  are  those  who  periodically 
try  to  peisuade  me  I'd  be  happier  liv- 
ing in  the  big  city  (providing  I  could 
do  the  impossible  and  find  an  abode 
there  during  present  conditions).  But 
what  is  there  even  in  San  Francisco 
that  can  bring  peace,  hope,  and  joy  to 
the  soul  as  can  each  new^  gize  at  the 
ineffable  wonder  of  clear  mountain, 
valley  and  sea? 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  kindle  in  my 
rhildron   the   delight    of   knowing   and 
appreciating  the  wonders  of  nature.  To 
date,  this  effort  has  had  to  be  confined 
to  one  small  elfin  creature.  But  never 
ould  I  have  found  a  spot  better  suited 
"0  the  purpose  or  a  child  more  in  tune 
vith  the  idea.  Where  spring  fields  are 
overed   in    solid  blankets  of  wildflow- 
ers. of  like  or  mixed  hues,  where  each 


rock  crevice  reveals  a  different  kind 
of  blossom,  where  acacia  trees  burst 
into  fragrant  towei's  of  yellow  fluff, 
sweet  i)eas  and  the  golden  state  poppy 
choke  the  most  deserted  lane,  robins 
vie  with  human  pickers  to  divest  olive 
groves  of  their  fruit,  and  animal  life 
in  every  form  evidences  its  compound 
peculiarities  at  every  hand,  could  any- 
one help  but  glean  a  healthy  mind  and 
body  and  absorb  a  true  sense  of  the 
glory  of  God? 


MORE  TOURISTS  NOTED  AT 
STATE  RESORTS.  SHRINES 

Easing  of  travel  restrictions  has 
brought  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
persons  into  the  resort  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  into  the  State  Parks,  a 
spot  survey  by  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  reveals. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  number  of 
visitors  to  well-known  historical  sites. 
Even  Capitol  guides  have  been  busier 
luring  the  past  month  than  they  have 
been  for  years  piloting  visitors  through 
the  main  capitol  building  at  Harris- 
burg. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  HOING 

From  the  Third  Quarter  Issue  of 
"PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  COMMENT 
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Alabanm  -  A  modern,  year-round 
state  park  will  be  constructed  m  Aiax 
shall  County,  Alabama,  near  Cunters- 
Yille,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment  by   Conservation    Director    Ban 
C.  Morgan.   Plans  for  the  area  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  discussions  with 
officials  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority which  has  oifered  the  site  of 
approximately  4,000  acres  east  of  Cun- 
tersville    for    the    park.    Preliminary 
plans  call  for  the  building  of  50  cabins 
to   care  for   overnight,  week-end   and 
vacation  guests.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  a  dining  hall,  recreation  hall  and 
dance  pavillion.  A  bathing  beach  and 
bathhouse,  as  well  as  docks  and  boat- 
ing facilities  are  also  included  in  the 
plans. 

California  —  Recent  legislation  au- 
thorizes  and   directs   the    Department 
of    Natural    Resources     through    the 
State  Park  Commission  "...  to  make 
such  supplemental  surveys  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  what  lands  are 
suitable  and  desirable  for  inclusion  in 
a  well-balanced  system  of  State  parks 
and  beaches.  In  the  selection  of  sites, 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commis- 
sion" ...  to  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  those  sections  of  the  State 
where  such  facilities  are  not  now  avail- 
able  and    particularly    in   the    valley, 
desert,  and  mountain  areas  of  the  in- 
terior."  The  sum   of  $15,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  acquiring  lands  for 
public    recreational    purposes,    includ- 
ing ocean  beaches,  tidewater  bays  and 
inlets. 

Govornor  Earl  Warren  signed  Sen- 
ate Bill  1256  on  July  15,  at  Columbia, 
making  that  historic  ghost  town  a  part 
of   the   State   Park    System.    The   bill 
provides      $50,000.     which      shall     be 
matched  with  private  funds  to  acquire 
land  and  structures  in  the  old  business 
section  of  the  town,  and  other  build- 
ings of  sufficient  historic   significance 
to  be  included  in  the  project.  Freder- 
ick  Law  Olmsted,  who   conducted  the 
1928    State    Park    Survey,   designated 
Columbia   as  the  most   authentic   and 
best   preserved    of  all   of   the   mining 
towns,  and  recommended  it  as  a  pos- 
sible state  park. 


Florida   —   By    amendment   to   the 
Sta^e   Pa^k   Law   the  legislature  con 
firm^ed  the  Florida  Board  of  Forestry 
and    Parks    resolution    of    April    14, 
establishing  the  Florida  Park  Service 
on  equal  footing  with  the  Florida  For- 
est  Service.    Both   parks   and    forests 
were  previously   administered  by   the 
Florida  Forest  and  Park  Service.  With 
the   impetus   of  a   separate  organiza- 
tion and  with  appropriations  of  more 
than  twice  that  of  last  year,  the  future 
of  state  parks  in  Florida  looks  bright. 
Massachusetts      —      Archibald     E. 
Sloper,  prominent  as  a  conservationist 
and     formerly     a     Commissioner     of 
Mount  Greylock  Reservation,  has  suc- 
ceeded   Raymond   J.    Kenny   as    Com- 
missioner of  Conservation,  and  George 
J.    Keville    has    succeeded    Edgar    L. 
Gillette    as    Director    of    Parks    and 
Recreation. 

Castle  Neck,  a  beach  tract  of  nearly 
1,000  acres  at  Ipswich,  has  been  con- 
veyed by  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr., 
to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations 
for  administration  as  the  "Richard  T. 
Crane,  Jr.,  Memorial  Reservation." 
The  area  will  be  opened  to  the  general 
public  under  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Trustees,  including  reasonable  fees 
for  use  of  the  bathhouse,  parking 
areas,  and  other  facilities.  This  gift 
preserves  for  public  enjoyment,  an  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  New  England 
coast  including  sand  dunes,  beach,  and 
upland. 

Michigan  —  The  Conservation  Com- 
mission approved  recently  the  convey- 
ance of  a  15-acre  State  park  site  in 
the  city  of  Cheboygan  to  Cheboygan 
County.  A  number  of  state  park  agen- 
cies might  profitably  re-examine  and 
reappraise  some  of  their  holdings  with 
a  view  to  transferring  to  counties  and 
communities  parks  of  purely  local  sig- 
nificance. 

Minnesota  —  The  1945  Minnesota 
Legislature  authorized  the  acquisition 
of  five  new  state  park  areas,  thereby 
increasing  the  Minnesota  system  to  56 
acres,  comprising  in  excess  of  82,500 
areas.  Twenty-five  are  classified  as 
state  parks,  five  as  state  memorial 
parks,    three    state     recreational     re- 


c,€rves,  one  a  state  scenic  reserve,  thir- 
teen as  state  wayside  and  nine  as  state 

monuments.  ^     ,     ,       i.  j 

Baptism  River  State  Park,  located 
along  one  of  the  many  beautiful  North 
Shore  rivers,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Superior,  is  the  largest  of  the  new  ac- 
quisitions. It  comprises  506  acres^  and 
contains  High  Falls  of  Baptism  River, 
which  is  the  largest  water  falls  in  the 
State,  and  in  addition,  several  smaller 
water  falls  and  cascades. 

Other  important  acquisitions  are 
Kilen  Woods  State  Park  along  the 
Des  Moines  River,  and  Nerstrand 
Woods,  an  excellent  example  of  virgin 
hnrdwood  timber,  lying  but  thirty-five 
miles  south  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

As  of  the  first  of  August,  it  appears 
that  the  attendance  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Parks  will  exceed  that  of  1942, 
the  first  year  America  was  in  the  war, 
and  will  be  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
all-time  1941  peak,  when  a  million  and 
four  hundred*  fifty  thousand  persons 
visited  the  park  system. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  REMAINING 

INDIAN  SETTLEMENT,  (cont.) 

vania  Archaeologist,  and  in  the  War- 
ren County  Almanac,  published  by  a 
local  bank.  The  Cornplanter  heirs  have 
a  church  and  a  school.  Only  old  people 
and  some  grandchildren  will  be  at 
home,  for  the  more  active  members 
occupy  a  wide  range  of  jobs  where 
work  is  to  be  done,  returning  to  the 
grant  occasionally  to  rest. 

The  few  visitors  who  do  come  here 
find  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  in- 
habitants. We  camped  there  in  1939 
while  learning  Indian  medicines  from 
Harvey  Jacobs  and  Charles  Gordon. 
Again  in  1942  Willie  and  Phoebe  Gor- 
don took  me  in  to  board  in  July.  I  col- 
lected plants  that  grow  along  Corn- 
planter Run;  and  Willie,  an  old  trap- 
per, told  me  of  fish  drives,  he  de- 
scribed the  last  Passenger  Pigeon 
hunts  at  Sheffield,  how  he  went  to 
Sugar  Run  for  bear,  and  where  the 
deer  come  down  to  drink.  Ezra  Jacobs, 
his  neighbor,  knows  the  best  fishing 
holes.  Anyone  can  find  the  stand  of 
white  pine  that  skirts  the  borders  of 
their  domain. 

These  things  count  for  little  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  industrial  society.  But 
one  question  is  on  the  lips  of  the 
Cornplanter  heirs,  "Will  we  be  flooded 


out?"  They  are  a  handful  of  folk,  but 
their  numbers  will  increase  as  others 
return  from  war  activities,  and  some 
heirs  will  have  to  be  sought  abroad 
in  the  land  before  a  settlement  can  be 
made.  They  have  a  long  history  of  ne- 
gotiations with  white  people  and  they 
are  good  traders. 

COUNTY    MEMORIAL   FORESTS 
(cont-) 

seedlings,  and  planting  under  $10.00 
per  acre.  Fifty  years  isn't  much  in  the 
life  of  a  county.  Within  that  time  the 
seedlings  should  be  available  for  pro- 
fitable cutting.  At  $1.00  each  they 
should  give  a  net  profit  of  at  least 
$900.00  per  acre  or  $900,000  for  1,000 
acres.  This  part  of  the  forest  could  be 
managed  so  it  would  eventually  main- 
tain the  recreational  area.  After  a 
stand  of  timber  was  established,  old 
and  undesirable  trees  should  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  and  sold. 
Such  selective  cutting  improves  a  stand 
of  forest  trees  and  makes  a  sustained 
yield  possible.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  prepared  a  very  attractive 
booklet,  entitled  "Community  Forests," 
which  gives  detailed  accounts  of  coni- 
munity  forests  in  various  states.  It  is 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C,  for  ten 
cents. 

While  plans  for  establishing  a  me- 
morial forest  are  being  made,  plans 
should  also  be  considered  for  main- 
taining it.  A  small  forest  might  be 
given  to  a  county  and  administered  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. A  large  forest  would  be  sure 
of  perpetual  care  if  it  were  accepted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  every  one  of  the  24  State  Forest 
Districts  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  at 
least  one  fore.«ter  who  could  assist  any 
memorial  committee  in  making  plans 
for  a  memorial  forest  and  in  securing 
desirable  planting  material  from  the 
State  Forest  nurseries. 

A  memorial  forest,  including  a  for- 
est park  and  memorial  grove,  in  every 
county  in  the  State  would  supplement 
the  extended  forest  and  park  program 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  has  made  for 
the  post-war  era. 


Masterpiece  By  Nature 


Autumn  flings  a  gypsy  shawl  over  the 
15,000,000  acres  of  forests  and  parks  .  . .  tne 
mountain  ranges  ...  and  the  pasturelands  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Walk  over  a  carpet  of  the  hrilliant  gold  and 
crimson  of  falling  leaves.  See  the  panorama 
of  a  hundred  tints  of  reds  .  . .  yellows  .  . .  and 
orange  against  the  purple  haze  of  mountain 
peaks  .  .  .  the  cloud-flecked  hlue  sky. 

It  is  like  seeing  the  sunset  and  sunrise  mingle 
and  come  to  life.  It  is  a  sight  that  finds  its 
niclie  forever  in  your  memory. 

Autum  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  masterpiece  by 
nature. 
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AFTER  FIFTEEIV  YEARS 

by  Ellwood  B.  Chapman  .^ 

President^  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associaiion 


PHILIP  M.   SHARPLES 

In  1930,  Pennsylvania's  Bureau  of 
Parks,  established  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, consisted  of  a  Chief  and  a 
lialf-time    stenographer. 

Wliile  there  was  quite  a  list  of  so- 
called  parks,  nnany  of  them  were  little 
more  than  camp  sites  and  few  had 
any  superintendence.  The  majority  of 
them  were  in  the  central  mountain  re- 
^non  and  few  accessible  to  the  large 
centers  of  population.  Realizing  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  even  at 
that  time,  for  added  recreational  fa- 
cilities, a  small  group  of  "out-of- 
doors"  men  met  at  Jackson's  in  Har- 
risburg  and  decided  to  form  an  Asso- 
ciation to  advance  these  interests.  It 
was  necessary  to  proceed  slowly  and 
with  caution,  as  there  then  was  a 
great  deal  of  objection  within  the  Ad- 
ministration to  such  use  of  our  forest 
areas. 

In  conformity  with  this  plan,  a 
meeting  was  called  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  which  was  attended  by  a 
representative  group  of  about  fifty 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  length  and  it 
was  decided  then  and  there  to  form 
the   Pennsylvania   Parks   Association. 


One  of  the  outstanding  park  advo- 
cates at  that  time  was  Philip  M. 
Sharpies  of  West  Chester,  who  was 
working  actively  and  vigorously  in  his 
own  County  and  contributed  liberally 
to  the  support  of  this  work.  He  was 
offered  the  Presidency,  but  declined 
the  nomination  on  account  of  pres- 
sure of  his  many  business  interests, 
and  suggested  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent incumbent. 

The  late  Herman  Cope  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary-Treasurer — a  position 
which  he  filled  most  capably  until  the 
time  of  his  death  last  summer. 

The  late  Thomas  Liggett,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, affectionately  known  as  the 
"Father  of  Cook  Forest"  was  another 
of  the  leading  enthusiasts,  who  gave 
their  hearty  support  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Park  movement.  It  was  due 
to  his  untiring  efforts  that  this  mag- 
nificent stand  of  white  pine  and  hem- 
lock trees,  that  were  saplings  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  was 
preserved  for  posterity. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  then  at  the 
beginning  of  a  serious  depression 
which,  as  we  can  well  remember, 
lasted  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Governor  Pinchot,  who  came  into  of- 
fice shortly  afterwards,  was  very 
much  interested  in  our  movement  and 
was  willing  to  help  us,  but  no  ade- 
quate funds  were  available.  Certain 
important  legislation  was  secured, 
however: 

The  creation  of  a  Park  Commission. 

An  act  permitting  the  State  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  land  or  money  ex- 
clusively for  park  use. 
A    small    appropriation    for    park 
maintenance. 
This    last    sum    was,    unfortunately, 
heavily  cut,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  the   State's  finances,  and  the  bal- 
ance diverted  in  various  ways,  so  that 
only   a   small  sum  was  available  for 
the  purposes  most  greatly  needed. 

The  first  real  appropriation  for  the 
exclusive  purchase  of  park  lands  was 
that  of  $150,000.00  in  the  year  1941 
during  the  Administration  of  Gover- 
nor James.  This  was  earmarked  for 
the  purchase  of  Ricketts  Glen  in 
northwestern  Luzerne  County.  De- 
plorably,  however,    it    came    so    late 

(Please  turn  to  La^t  Page)         . 


Meet  the  Former  Siate  Historian 


COLONEL  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 

Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  mem- 
ber of  our  Executive  Committee,  has 
a  Pennsylvania  background,  although 
he  was  born  in  New  York  City.     His 
father.    Henry    Francis     Shoemaker, 
operated      Newkirk      Colliery      near 
Tamaqua,    and    his    mother,    Blanch 
Quiggle    Shoemaker,    came    froni    an 
old     Clinton    family.      The    Quiggle 
homestead,   "Restless   Oaks,"   at   Mc- 
Elhattan  is  now  Colonel  Shoemaker  s 
home.     By  the  time  the  future  con- 
servationist   was    born,   however,    on 
February  24,  1882,  his  father  had  be- 
come a  banker  in  New  York. 

Young  Henry  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  before  he  attended  Dr. 
E  D.  Lyon's  Classical  School.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  entered  Columbia 
University,  just  after  that  institu- 
tiion  had  moved  to  its  new  home  on 
Morningside  Heights.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  work  for  a  railway 
company,  which  sent  him  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  first  developed  an  in- 
terest in  folklore  while  talking  to  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers.  In  1904  he 
began  a  diplomatic  career  and  served 
for  two  years  in  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Lisbon  and  the  Embassy  in 
Berlin. 


At  23  he  abandoned  diplomacy  foi- 
business.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Shoemaker,  Bates,  and  Com- 
pany.    He   remained   with   the   bank 

journalism  was  too  strong.  He  had 
already  tried  his  hand  at  publishing 
several  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  and  in  1912  he  took 
over  the  Altoona  Tribune.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
pany ever  since.  Although  he  no 
longer  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  paper,  he  still 
contributes  a  widely-read  daily  column 
on  history  and  folklore. 

When  Colonel  Shoemaker  moved  to 
Pennsylvania,    he    continued    his    in- 
terest in  the  National  Guard,  which 
he  had  joined  in  New  York  in  1907. 
He    was    commissioned    a    lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard   in   1915   and   held   that   rank 
through  the  First   World   War.     He 
was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Guard  in 
1918,    and   subsequently    served   with 
G-2    on  the    Army's  General     btatt. 
After  the  war  he  was  given  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenant   colonel   in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  in  1924,  and 
was  promoted  to  full  colonel  m  19.^... 
In    the    midst    of    these    activities 
Colonel  Shoemaker  has  found  time  for 
a  long  career  in  public  service.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
National  Defense  in  1917  and  1918. 
He   was   on   the    State    Forest   Com- 
mission   from    1918    to    1930    and    a 
member     of    the     State     Geographic 
Board,  1924-30.     As  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical   Commission, 
1923-30,  he   directed   a   program   for 
marking  historical   sites  and  leaking 
archaeological  excavation.  In  1930  he 
had  to  resign  many  of  his  positions 
when  President  Hoover  appointed  him 
minister  to  Bulgaria.     On  his  return 
to  this   country  he   again  became   a 
member  of  the  Historical  Commission 
in  1936  and  was  chosen  State  Archi- 
vist in  1937,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  has  been 
decorated    by    four    foreign    govern- 
ments,     received      doctorates      from 
Juniata  and  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
held  office  in  several  historical  organi- 
zations,  and   written   many   volumeF 
of  poetry,  history,  and  folklore.     His 
widespread  knowledge  has  earned  him 
a    reputation    on    Capitol    Hill    as    a 
walking  encyclopedia. 
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WINTER  SPORTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  most  interesting  booklet  entitled  "Winter  Sports  in  Pennsylvania"  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  which  appears  a  comprehensive 
list  of  the  various  resorts  throughout  Pennsylvania  which  are  specializing  in 
this  form  of  recreation.  The  booklet  is  quite  complete,  giving  the  name  of  the 
Manager,  the  location,  transportation,  facilities  and  general  information. 


The  following  resorts  are  listed: 


Cook  Forest  Park 
Skytop  Club 
Onawa  Lodge 
Delaware  Water  Gap 
Montrose  Ski  Bowl 
The  Inn   at   Buck   Hill 
Falls 


Seven  Springs  Farm 
Top  Notch  of  The 

Poconos 
Ski  Run  Lodge 
Penns  Valley  Ski 

Center 


Summit  Hotel 
Penn-Wells  Hotel 
Culbertson    Hills    Golf 

&  Country  Club 
Split  Rock  Lodge,  Inc. 
Pocono  Manor  Inn 
Pine  Top  Hill 


Laurel  Mountain  Slopes 
—  Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Harrisburg  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association,  930  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  NEW  PARKS 

by   MiLFORD  Bratton 
Director,  Bureau  of  Parks;  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


With  the  addition  of  four  ne^v  large 
forested  tracts  to  the  mnds  airea..y 
under  the  supervision  of  the  l>epart- 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  takes 
a  long  step  forward  toward  leader- 
ship among  other  states  seeking  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion. „  ,, 

Though  not  yet  in  full  possession 
of  the  areas  passing  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Commonwealth, 
only  minor  details  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted before  full  supervision  falls  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Assumption  of  responsibility  ana 
full  development  of  the  tracts  come 
under  Forests  and  Waters'  Post-War 
program.  They  will  eventually  be 
placed  under  direct  superintendence 
of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Parks 
in  accordance  with  a  directive  to 
expand  recreational  opportunities  for 
all  people  of  the  State. 

Consideration  was  first  given  to 
acquisition  of  the  areas  as  long  ago 
as  1935,  but  funds  were  not  then 
available  for  development.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  Summer  of 
1944,  however,  Governor  Edward 
Martin  made  definite  moves  toward 
an  interest  in  applying  the  lands  to 
the  Commonwealth's  system  of  forests 

and  parks. 

At  first  Pennsylvania  intended  tak- 
ing over  only  two  of  the  smaller 
areas,  but  later  decided  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for: 

The  "Raccoon  Creek"  tract  in  Beav- 
er County  with  5,034  acres  of  forested 
land; 

"Blue  Knob,"  in  Bedford  County, 
with  5,136  acres; 

"Laurel  Hill,"  Somerset  County, 
4,025,  and 

"Hickory  Run,"  in  Carbon  County, 
with  12,908  acres. 

Each  of  the  areas  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  companion  pieces,  and 
each  was  acquired  for  a  purpose. 

"Raccoon  Creek"  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  district  and  recreation 
facilities  are  scheduled  to  appeal  es- 
pecially to  residents  of  that  section. 

"Hickory  Run,"  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region,  will  be  a  challenge  to  the 
Department  in  reclamation  efforts 
and  in  the  provision  of  opportunities 
to  appeal  to  the  peoples  who  live  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State. 


"Laurel  Hill"  and  "Blue  Knob"  with 
their  own  individual  attractions  will 
be  in  the  category  of  general  value  to 
all  persons  who  seek  diversion  through 
scenic  panoramas  or  camping. 

Meanwhile,  inspections  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  disclose  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  at  each  of  the  new  tracts, 
much  of  it  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore general  admission  to  the  public 
can  be  permitted  under  the  existing 
policy  of  the  Department  for  the  wel- 
fare of  visitors  and  as  required  by 
Department  regulations  under  several 

laws.  ^^        . 

Coming  to  the  Department  "as  they 
stand,"  leaves  much  to  be  done  m  the 
ordinary  process  of  preparation  for 
conveniences  of  the  public. 

While  there  was  no  cost  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  simple  use  of  the 
word  "cost,"  at  the  transfer  expenses 
toward  bringing  up  public  facilities, 
subsequent  supervision,  assumption  of 
control,  and  so  forth,  runs  well  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars. 

Monetary  outlay  will  be  negligent 
in  comparison  to  over-all  value  in  ex- 
pected facilities  and  pleasures  to  the 
public;  it's  the  time  element  the  De- 
partment must  fight  at  the  present 
time. 

For  example:  Fundamental  work 
that  will  minimize  constant  upkeep; 
employment  of  adequate  labor  in  time 
to  prepare  for  approaching  tourists 
seasons,  including  ordinary  labor  for 
construction  of  required-by-law  build- 
ings in  public  (State-supervised)  for- 
ests and  parks. 

"Hickory  Run,"  an  official  Federal 
Recreational  Demonstration  Area,  is 
in  a  far  better  state  than  its  compan- 
ion pieces,  though  much  work  is  still 
necessary. 

Consequently,  while  Pennsylvania  is 
quite  fortunate  in  securing  these  sup- 
plements to  the  forests  and  parks  sys- 
tems to  provide  even  more  facilities 
for  public  recreation,  it  remains  with 
the  public  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
monwealth in  developing  the  greatest 
resources  from  the  areas  for  public 
use. 

The  Department,  nonetheless,  prom- 
ises to  have  ready  by  the  opening  of 
the  1946  season  much  of  the  areas,  if 
not  all  the  lands,  for  the  public's  rec- 
reation and  future  pleasure. 


JONES  MILL  RUN  DAM  AT  LAUREL  HILL.  SOMERSET  CO. 


LAUREL  FESTIVAL  MAY  BE 
REVIVED 

Plans  are  being  discussed  for  a 
state-wide  Laurel  Blossom  Festival 
next  June,  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  informed. 

Tentative  plans  calls  for  Blossom 
Queens  to  be  selected  in  certain  areas 
of  the  State  who  would  compete  for 
state  honors.  In  normal  years  local 
Blossom  Festivals  have  been  held  in 
the  Pocono  Mountains,  at  Wellsboro, 
at  Punxsutawney,  in  Cook  State  For- 
est and  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  vacation  and  recreation  bureau 
of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  communities 
that  may  want  to  participate  in  this 
proposed  event.  In  the  Poconos,  at 
Wellsboro  and  other  places  great 
crowds  of  persons  attended  the  events 
in  the  years  before  the  war. 

The  mountain  laurel,  which  is  the 
State's  official  flower,  reaches  the 
height  of  its  blooming  about  mid-June. 


ON   THE  COVER 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  more 
concentrated  beauty  than  can  be 
found  in  the  George  W.  Childs 
State  Park,  in  Winter  as  well 
as  in  Summer. 

The  picturesque  stream  which 
falls  in  successive  cascades  into 
mirrored  pools  is  magnificent 
and  the  deep  shades  of  the  tow- 
ering hemlocks  serve  only  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

In  Winter  time  the  cascades 
become  solid  masses  of  pure 
white,  and  the  drooping  boughs 
of  the  snow-covered  hemlocks 
tower  over  them  with  an  attrac- 
tive canopy. 


Washington     Park 


_/^  j^ennduivanlu     Uoivn    Jsrorest 


hii  Margaret  Whitcomb 


On  April  24,  1924,  a  group  of  altru- 
istic citizens,  led  by  Charles  T.  Con- 
arro,  gave  65  acres  of  forest  land  to 
Warren,  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  was 
among  the  first  forest  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania given  to  a  town.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  only  05  community 
forests,  including  town,  county  and 
township  forests,  in  the  whole  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A  bare,  denuded  hillside  might  face 
Warren  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
foresight  of  Charles  T.  Conarro,  a 
Warren  banker.  Over  20  years  ago 
timber  cutters  threatened  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  one  of  the  wooded  hills 
surrounding  the  beautiful  town  of 
Warren,  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Con- 
arro heard  that  a  timber  buyer  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  this 
hillside  and  tableland  above  the  bor- 
ough, he  interested  other  nature-lov- 
ing citizens,  who  contributed  $2,500.00 
to  buy  the  property.  The  land  was 
first  deeded  to  Mr.  Conarro,  but  in 
1924  this  tract  of  G5  acres  was  given 
to  the  Borough  of  Warren  to  be  used 
forever  as  a  town  forest  and  recrea- 
tional area.  In  1935  the  property  was 
annexed  to  the  Borough. 

The  Forest  consists  mainly  of  a 
steep,  wooded  hillside;  a  plateau;  and 
another,  partly  wooded,  hill  which 
rises  gently  to  the  main  dirt  road  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  property. 

On  the  face  of  the  hill  is  a  spring. 
In  the  forties,  it  furnished  the  Carver 
House,  Warren's  largest  hotel,  with 
pure,  spring  water,  run  through  lead 
pipe. 

The  property  is  within  walking  dis- 
tance from  Warren,  and  it  is  also 
readily  accessible  to  motorists  over 
several  roads  which  lead  to  the  main 
road  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Forest. 

The  shortest  route  is  a  narrow  trail, 
which  starts  a  few  steps  north  of  the 
junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  with  Laurel 
Street.  The  trail  leads  through  the 
woods,  up  the  steep  hillside,  to  the 
Picnicking  Area. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Warren,  not  far  from  one  end  of  the 
hillside  trail,  there  is  a  large  boulder, 
set  in  a  concrete  base.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Walker,  who   ordered   the   first  seed- 


lings ever  planted  on  this  Forest, 
raised  the  money  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment. A  large  plaque  on  one  side  is 
inscribed  as  follows: 


1732 


1932 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  IS  COMMEMO- 
RATED BY  THIS  TOWN  FOREST 
PLANTED   BY 

THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  DAMES 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  MAYFLOWER 
DESCENDANTS 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE 
ARTILLERY 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICAN 
COLONISTS 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  REVOLUTION 

THE  U.  S.  DAUGHTERS  OF  1812 

On  August  9,  1932,  following  the 
tree-planting  referred  to  on  the 
plaque,  the  Forest  was  dedicated  and 
named  "Washington  Park".  Very  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  dedication 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Walker.  W.  Floyd  dinger  made  a 
presentation  speech. 

A  plaque  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boulder  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

THIS  ()0-ACRE  TRACT  PUR- 
CHASED AND  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  WARREN  BY 
10  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  CITIZENS 
LED  BY  CHARLES  TWINING 
CONARRO 

April   25,    1924 

The  surveyed  area  of  the  Forest  is  65 
acres,  instead  of  60  acres. 

Back  of  the  monument,  on  the 
plateau  and  the  slope  rising  from  it, 
is  the  Washington  Park  Picnicking 
Area.  It  is  in  a  grove  of  trees,  mostly 
oak.  Here  about  a  dozen  cement  fire- 
places and  cement  tables,  with  wooden 
benches  affixed,  have  been  built. 
Water  is  available  from  a  well,  which 
was  drilled  by  the  Boroug"h  Park  Com- 
mittee. It  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pure,  spring  water. 


P/joto  by  Stake's  Studio 
MONUMENT  IN  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PARK 


The  Park  is  maintained  by  the  mu- 
nicipality's Park  Committee,  of  which 
Joseph  H.  DeFrees  is  chairman  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
vear.  During  a  summer  season,  it  is 
used  by  approximately  4,000  persons. 
Thev  go  there  to  picnic,  to  look  at  the 
trees,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificent, 
panoramic  view  of  the  wooded  hills, 
the  peaceful  valley,  the  beautiful  town 
of  W^arren,  and  the  winding  river, 
H'hich  can  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
plateau. 

A  good  dirt  road  leads  from  the 
picnic  ground,  through  the  forest,  to 
the  main  road  where  there  is  a  large 
"Washington  Park"  sign. 

On  the  area  opposite  this  Park  road 
hundreds  of  spruce  and  pine  trees, 
which  were  planted  a  number  of 
vears  ago  by  the  Park  Committee,  are 
developing  into  a  veritable  forest. 

Tree  planting  on  this  Town  Forest 
was  begun  in  1926,  when  the  Woman  s 
Club  of  Warren  had  about  500  white 
pine  seedlings  planted.  Since  then 
22,000  seedlings  and  transplants,  in- 
cluding the  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Planting  in  1932,  have  been 
set  on  barren  slopes  and  in  unplanted 
fields.  White,  red,  and  Scotch  pme, 
and  Norway  spruce  trees  were  plant- 
ed; but  a  little  over  half  were  red 
pine.  Many  of  these  young  trees  can 
be  seen  from  the  Park  road. 


Through  the  effort  of  a  few  fore- 
sighted  men  and  women,  headed  by 
Mr.  Conarro,  65  acres,  which  might 
have  become  a  barren  eyesore,  were 
preserved  for  the  use  of  thousands  of 
residents  of  Warren  and  vicimty.  This 
group  of  civic-minded,  nature-loving 
citizens  gave  to  Warren  one  of  the 
most  lasting  gifts  which  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  municipality— a  town 
forest. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WEEDERS 
Sodium    Chlorate    Soon    Obtainable 

For  many  years  sodium  chlorate 
has  been  recognized  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient chemical  for  destroying  weeds 
and  rank  growths  in  lawns  and  drive- 
ways. 

However,  for  the  past  few  years 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  necessitated  restrictions 
to  its  commercial  sale. 

We  are  now  informed  by  Mr.  Hane- 
mann  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bu- 
reau Co-operative  Association  of  Har- 
risburg,  that  they  expect  to  have  so- 
dium chlorate  again  in  stock  m  the 
Spring  of  1946.  This  is  indeed  good 
news. 


Washinqtnn     Park  ^ 

^Ji   l-^ennSulvania     Uoiun    forest 


hil  Marc.akkt  Whitcomb 
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On  April  24,  11>24,  a  ^nrnp  of  altru- 
istic citizens,  led  by  Charles  T.  Con- 
arro,  p:ave  05  acres  of  forest  land  to 
Warren,  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  was 
among-  the  first  forest  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania siven  to  a  t;)\vn.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  only  1)5  community 
forests,  includin.u'  town,  county^  and 
township  forests,  in  the  wliole  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A  bare,  denuded  hillsitle  mi^lit  face 
Warren  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
foresight  of  Cliarles  T.  Conarro,  a 
Warren  banker.  Over  20  years  ago 
timber  cutters  threatened  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  on(>  of  the  wooded  hills 
surroundiliK  the  beautiful  town  of 
Warren,  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  River.  .As  soon  as  Mr.  Con- 
arro heard  tliat  a  timber  buyer  was 
negotiating?  for  the  i)U]-cha.se  of  this 
hillside  and  tableland  above  the  bor- 
ough, he  interested  other  nature-lov- 
ing citizens,  who  contributed  $2,500.00 
to  buy  the  property.  The  land  was 
first  deeded  to  Mr.  Conarro,  but  in 
1024  this  tract  of  05  acres  was  given 
to  the  Borough  of  Warren  to  be  used 
forever  as  a  town  forest  and  recrea- 
tional area.  In  1935  the  property  was 
annexed  to  the  Borough. 

The  Fore.st  consists  mainly  of  a 
steep,  wooded  hillside;  a  plateau;  and 
another,  partly  wooded,  hill  which 
rises  g'ently  to  the  main  dirt  roa<l  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  property. 

On  the  face  of  the  hill  is  a  spring. 
Tn  the  forties,  it  furnished  the  Carver 
House,  Warren's  largest  hotel,  with 
pure,  spring  water,  run  through  lead 
pipe. 

The  property  is  within  walking  dis- 
tance from  Warren,  and  it  is  also 
readily  accessible  to  motorists  over 
several  roads  which  lead  to  the  main 
road  along:  the  northern  e<lge  of  the 
Forest. 

The  shortest  route  is  a  narrow  trail, 
which  starts  a  few  steps  north  of  the 
junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  with  Laurel 
Street.  The  trail  leads  through  the 
woods,  up  the  steep  hillside,  to  the 
Picnicking  Area. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Warren,  not  far  from  one  end  of  the 
hillside  trail,  there  is  a  large  boulder, 
set  in  a  concrete  base.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Walker,  who   ordered    the   first   seed- 


lings ever  planted  on  this  Fore>i. 
raised  the  money  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment. A  large  phuiut'  on  one  side  is 
in.-^cribed  as  follows: 


1732 


1032 


THH  BICENTENNIAL  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  IS  COMMEMO- 
RATED BY  THIS  TOWN  FOREST 
PLANTED   BY 

THE  MAGNA   CHARTA   DAMES 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  MAYFLOWER 
DESCENDANTS 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE 
ARTILLERY 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  AMERICAN 
COLONISTS 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN   REVOLUTION 

THE  U.  S.  DAUGHTERS  OF  1812 

On  August  0,  1932,  following  the 
tree-planting  referred  to  on  the 
plaque,  the  Forest  was  dedicated  and 
named  "Washington  Park".  Very  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  dedication 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Walker.  W.  Floyd  Clinger  made  a 
presentation  speech. 

A  plaque  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boulder  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

THIS  00-ACRE  TRACT  PUR- 
CHASED AND  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  WARREN  BY 
10  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  CITIZENS 
LED  BY  CHARLES  TWINING 
CONARRO 

April   25,    1924 

The  surveyed  area  of  the  Forest  is  (15 
acres,  instead  of  GO  acres. 

Back  of  the  monument,  on  the 
plateau  and  the  slope  rising  from  it, 
is  the  Washington  Park  Picnicking 
Area.  It  is  in  a  grove  of  trees,  mostly 
oak.  Here  about  a  dozen  cement  fire- 
places and  cement  tables,  with  wooden 
benches  affixed,  have  been  built. 
Water  is  available  from  a  well,  which 
was  drilled  by  the  Borough  Park  Com- 
mittee. It  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pure,  spring  water. 
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P/jolo  by  Stake's  Studio 
MONUMr.NT  IN  GHORGL  WASHINC.TOX  PARK 


The  Park  is  maintained  by  the  mu- 
nicipality's Park  Committee,  of  which 
Joseph  H.  DeFrees  is  chairman,  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
vear.  During  a  summer  season,  it  is 
[\<e(\  by  approximately  4,000  persons. 
Thev  go  there  to  picnic,  to  look  at  the 
trees,  and  to  enioy  the  magnificent, 
panoramic  view  of  the  wooded  hills, 
the  peaceful  valley,  the  beautiful  town 
of  Warren,  and  the  winding  river, 
wliich  can  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
jihiteau. 

A  good  dirt  road  leads  from  the 
picnic  ground,  through  the  forest,  to 
the  main  road  where  there  is  a  large 
"Washington  Park"  sign. 

On  the  area  opposite  this  Park  road 
hundreds  of  spruce  and  pine  trees, 
wliich  were  planted  a  number  of 
vears  ago  by  the  Park  Committee,  are 
ileveloping  into  a  veritable  forest. 

Tree  planting  on  this  Town  Forest 
was  begun  in  1920,  when  the  Woman  s 
Club  of  Warren  had  about  500  white 
l)ine  seedlings  planted.  Since  then 
22,000  seedlings  and  transplants,  in- 
cluding the  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Planting  in  1932,  have  been 
set  on  barren  slopes  and  in  unplanted 
fields.  White,  red,  and  Scotch  pme, 
and  Norway  spruce  trees  were  plant- 
ed; but  a  little  over  half  were  red 
pine.  Many  of  these  young  trees  can 
be  seen  from  the  Park  road. 


Through  t!ie  efi'ort  of  a  few  fore- 
sighted  men  and  women,  headed  by 
Mr.  Conarro,  05  acres,  which  might 
have  become  a  barren  eyesore,  were 
preserved  for  the  use  of  thousands  of 
residents  of  Warren  and  vicinity.  This 
group  of  civic-minded,  nature-loving 
citizens  gave  to  Warren  one  of  the 
mcst  lasting  gifts  which  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  municipality— a  town 
forest. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WEEDERS 
Sodium    Chlorate    Soon    Obtainable 

For  many  years  sodium  chlorate 
has  been  recognized  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient chemical  for  destroying  weeds 
and  rank  growths  in  lawns  and  drive- 
w^ays. 

However,  for  the  past  few  years 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  necessitated  restrictions 
to  its  commercial  sale. 

We  are  now  informed  by  Mr.  Hane- 
mann  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bu- 
reau Co-operative  Association  of  Har- 
risburg,  that  they  expect  to  have  so- 
dium chlorate  again  in  stock  in  the 
Spring  of  1946.  This  is  indeed  good 
news. 


INTENTION AL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


IN  MEMDfllAM 

Col  Ernest  G.  Smith 


To     Johnny     Apple  seed 

_^n     VnpLnted  ^co^n--A    Waited   OaL 


Through  the  death  of  Col. 
Ernest  G.  Smith  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Parks  Association  has  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  val- 
ued directors. 

Solicitous  as  he  was  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens, he  became  interested  when 
he  learned  of  our  organization 
in  1930,  and  attended  our  first 
meeting  held  at  Valley  Forge; 
the  following  year  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  our  Executive  Committee. 

For  many  years,  as  president 
of  ^he  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing 
Company,  and  editor  of  its  three 
daily  papers,  he  was  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley.  He  was  former 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, a  director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  and  a  member 
of  a  score  of  business,  welfare 
and      fraternal      organizations. 


During  the  term  of  Governor 
Gifford  Pinchot  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Parks  Commission.  He  was 
one  of  our  most  untiring  work- 
ers in  the  notable  campaign  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beauti- 
ful Ricketts  Glen  in  his  home 
county. 

Col.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  and  had  a 
notable  military  career,  serving 
in  the  Spanish  War,  and  in  1918 
as  battalion  commander  of  the 
78th  Division  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Argonne   campaigns. 

After  an  illness  of  several 
months  he  died  at  his  home  on 
December  27th.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
jorie  Harvey,  and  three  chil- 
dren, Harrison  Harvey,  now 
with  the  Army  in  the  Pacific; 
Lois  Gray  and  Andries  DeWitt, 
recently  discharged  as  an  Army 
lieutenant. 


by  Harry  B.  Hostetter 


These  few  words  are  mainly  writ- 
ten to  supplement  an  article  wherein 
Ralph  Sides  in  his  "Let's  Go  Out- 
doors" column  of  the  Lancaster  New 
Era  of  October  25,  1945,  presented 
some  of  this  writer's  thoughts,  men- 
tioned at  a  recent  meeting  of  out- 
door smen. 

There  is  no  thought  of  making  it 
a  technical  presentation  or  a  horti- 
cultural masterpiece.  Your  pet  bird 
feeding  plant  or  tree  may  not  be  in- 
cluded but  the  main  thing  sought  is 
an  army  of  Appleseed  Johnnies! 
Contact  farm  agents,  botanists,  bird 
lovers,  libraries,  nurseries,  forestry 
departments,  etc.,  in  your  locality. 
Soils,  altitudes,  general  condition  vary 
so  much  that  to  list  materials  liking 
acid  or  alkaline  soils,  sun  or  shade, 
etc.,  would  be  impossible.  There  are 
State  and  Federal  bulletins,  textbooks 
and  many  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, so  I  will  list  only  a  few  subjects. 
If  a  bird-food-producing  tree,  shrub 
or  vine  grows  in  your  own  yard  or 
nearby  woods  you  can  use  such  food 
and  be  a  successful  Johnny  Apple- 
seed.    Here  are  a  few: 

Shrubs 

Chokeberry  Snowberry 

''Dogwoods  Coralberry 

Japanese  barberry'Viburnums 
"Honeysuckles  Firethorn 

Elder  "Privets 

Vines 

Virginia  creepers   Bittersweet 
Honeysuckle  Grape 

Treee 


Mountain  Ash 

Elms 

Maples 

Dogwood 
♦Oaks 

Shagbark 
♦Chestnuts 


Hawthorn 

Crabapple 

Mulberry 
♦Spruces 
♦Pines 

Hemlock 

Cherries 

♦Several  varieties. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  food, 
many  things  planted  for  this  purpose 
will  furnish  nesting  facilities,  protec- 
tion from  predators  and  very  im- 
portantly,  help   prevent   soil    erosion 


which  is  one  of  our  great  national 
problems. 

As  birds  eat  the  berries  and  then 
drop  seeds  in  new  localities,  you,  Mr. 
Johnny,  will  have  started  unending 
results.  Squirrels  will  bury  acorns 
from  your  trees.  You  may  not  see 
the  children  or  grandchildren  of  your 
efforts  but  you  will  derive  great  satis- 
faction in  seeing  your  own  "children" 
growing  up.  Today,  I  can  look  at 
hundreds  of  oaks  that  I  planted  over 
the  past  twenty  years — some  with 
butts  six  and  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  some  forty  feet  tall  today. 

Two  outstanding  shrubs  for  our 
use  are  the  Japanese  barberry  and 
the  several  varieties  of  privet.  They 
grow  easily  from  seed,  in  most  any 
soil  or  exposure,  are  practically  im- 
mune from  insect  and  disease  attacks 
and  most  yards  contain  one  or  more. 
The  Japanese  barberry  furnishes  ex- 
cellent and  protected  nesting  and  is 
not  too  popular  with  browsing  ani- 
mals. However,  their  greatest  value 
is  that  most  birds  don't  like  the  seeds 
of  either  one!  But  the  real  value  is 
that  after  dogwoods,  crabapples  and 
other  favorites  are  stripped  of  food; 
after  wind,  rain  and  snow  have 
beaten  down  weeds  or  hidden  most 
other  foods,  these  two  "desperation 
foods"  will  be  there,  above  snows,  to 
furnish  a  vital  meal.  Unfortunately 
we  must  use  a  plant  of  Japanese 
origin  because  many  Japanese  things 
have  been  such  a  source  of  woe  and 
worry  to  us,  but  the  common  bar- 
berry should  never  be  planted  since 
it  is  a  host  plant  for  the  wheat  rust. 

Some  nuts  or  berries  germinate 
more  successfully  if  stored  over 
winter  by  one  of  several  methods. 
Some  are  raised  from  hardwood  or 
soft  wood  cuttings,  some  by  layering, 
some  seedlings  can  be  collected  and 
transplanted  but  all  this  is  by-passed. 
Beat  our  friends,  the  squirrels,  to  the 
nuts  and  pick  berries  before  the  birds. 
Stick  a  handful  in  your  pocket  be- 
fore starting  on  a  hike  or  hunt  and 
plant,  as  you  go,  in  appropriate 
places. 

We  might  even  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Game  or  Conservation  Com- 
missions, Forestry  Departments  and 
similar    groups    will    have    seeds    for 
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COUNTY  PARKS 

by  William  J.  Serrill 
Member,  Delaware  County  Park  Commission 


WILLIAM   J.    SLRRILL 

In    considering:    Park    Systems    in 
Pennsylvania,  it  becomes  evident  that 
County    Park    Systems   form    an    im- 
l)ortant  part.     They  should  be  clearly 
discriminated    from    the    State    Park 
System      The  development  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  function  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  Parks  Association,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation realizes  that  the  existence  of 
Countv  Parks  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  State  Parks.     The  State  maintains 
a  Park  Bureau  under  the  Department 
of   Forests  and   Waters,  the  duty   of 
which  is  the  security,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  State  Parks.     County 
Parks  are  no  part  of  the  work  of  that 
Bureau,  but  the  two  systems   should 
work   amicably,   and    to    some    extent 
assist  each  other,  as  component  parts 
of   the    Park    Movement    in    Pennsyl- 
vania. ^     - 

The  need  for  County  Parks  was 
early  foreseen  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  passed  a  special  Act  pro- 
viding for  them.  How  do  State  Parks 
differ  from  County  Parks?  To  draw  an 
exact  line  that  would  fit  cases  would 
be  difficult,  but  it  may  be  said  in 
general,  that  they  should  be  larger; 
say,  over  500  acres  in  area  for  any 
state  park,  and  under  500  acres  for 
any  county  park.    It  is  true  that  our 


present  State  Park  System,  which  has 
grown  in  irregular  fashion  for  many 

. H^^o  /^r^vifoiri  come  parks  of  un- 

der  500  acres;  some  of  these  should 
probably  be  classed  as  Historic  Monu- 
ments, and  some  will  doubtless,  some 
day,  be  transferred  to  the  park  sys- 
tem of  the  Counties  in  which  they 
may  be  severally  located. 

Pennsylvania's  landscape  is  beauti- 
fully  diversified;   there  is,  doubtless, 
scarcely  a  county  in  the  state  which 
does    not    contain    sites   of   nioderate 
area   well    suited   to   form    admirable 
parks,  and  so  located  with  reference 
to   population   centers   as  to  be  erni- 
nently  useful.   Only  a  county  can  util- 
ize such  areas;  without  a  county  sys- 
tem,   they    must    be    lost    as    parks. 
That  such  instances  do  exist  is  shown 
by  communications  made  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters;  persons  calling  attention  to, 
or   in   some   cases,   even   offering,   at- 
tractive    areas,     having     no     County 
Park  Board  to  write  to,  are  forced  to 
communicate  to  Harrisburg.     And  as 
a    rule,   the    Director   cannot   comply 
either   because   the   area   cited   is  too 
small,  or  because  it  does  not  fall   in 
with   the    general    plan   under   which 
he    is    working,    and,    in    fact,    must 
work    if   he    is   to   provide   the    State 
with  an  adeciuate  park  system.     How 
distressing!    To  see  offers  disregarded 
because  no  organization  exists  which 
is  capable  of  handling  them. 

Now  we  see  the  importance  of  set- 
ting up  County  Park  Boards.     When 
the   public,   and    especially   the   land- 
owners in  a  country,  realize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  glad  to  receive  land 
that    is    suitable    for    park    purposes 
and  capable  of  developing  it,  one  will 
be  surprised   at  the  number  of  such 
offers.     Many  land  owners  will  otter 
gifts    of    lands    who    will    not    give- 
money;    being   often   "land    poor  ,    it 
is  an  easier  gift  to  make,  especially 
of  such  a  site  as  is  not  suitable  tor 
building  purposes,  and  for  that  ver> 
reason  is  thus  best  suited  for  develoi)_ 
ment  as  a  park.     There  is  a  sense  of 
permanence  about  a  gift  of  land  whicn 
appeals  strongly  to  the  philanthropic 
instinct.     Sometimes,  a  desire  to  pn- 
serve  a  favorite  site  or  landscape  is 
a   motive;    a   moment's   thoug:ht   wU 
convince  anyone  with  imagination  thai 
the    vicissitudes    of    life    and    death 
which     overtake     all     families,     will 


before  long  destroy  a  favorite  tract; 
government  ownership  as  a  park  is 
the  only  guarantee  of  permanence. 
Then  too,  one  is  relieved  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Certainly,  however, 
no  gifts  or  bequests,  of  land  will  be 
made  in  the  absence  of  a  Park  Board 
commanding  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence; neither,  in  such  absence,  will 
offers  of  sale  to  the  County  at  rea- 
sonable prices  of  prospective  park 
I)roperty  be  made. 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  State 
i'ark,  or  a  portion  of  one  should  lie 
within  the  confines  of  a  given  County, 
the  Park  Board  of  that  County  will 
doubtless  cooperate  in  every  available 
way,  modifying  the  size  of  its  own 
park  system,  possibly  offering  to 
operate  such  portion  for  the  state, 
etc.  Whether  the  land  is  held  in  State 
or  County  ownership  is  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

The  Commissioners  of  every 
County,  especially  of  those  in  the 
First,  Second  or  Third  Class,  should 
give    careful    thought    to    the    advis- 


ability of  setting  up  a  County  Park 
System;  parkminded  citizens  should 
urge  it;  no  better  move  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  could  be  made. 
Any  fear  of  the  probable  expense  is 
groundless;  increase  in  expense,  start- 
ing at  scratch,  will  occur  only  in 
small  annual  increments,  coincident 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  County.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  at  the  end  of  a  ten  year 
period,  all  hands — citizens,  land- 
owners, and  commissioners — will  look 
upon  the  Park  System  as  one  of  the 
leading  efforts  of  the  County  Govern- 
ment. 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  enough  of  the  Counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  possess  Park  Systems  to 
warrant  the  formation  of  a  society — 
The  County  Park  Presidents'  Associ- 
ation— which  will  hold  annual  con- 
ventions, with  addresses,  etc.  The 
Park  Movement,  State  and  County, 
being  a  highly  beneficial  movement, 
is  bound  to  grow  in  popularity. 


O 


INTEREST  NOTED  IN  REVIVAL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  TRAVEL  CLUB 

Interest  in  the  revival  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Travel  Club  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  membership  applications 
received  by  the  vacation  and  recrea- 
tion bureau  of  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  since  announcement  of 
the  revival  of  the  club  was  made  two 
weeks  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
mote travel  by  Pennsylvanians  in 
Pennsylvania  so  that  they  may  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  scenic  and 
historic  sites,  recreational  facilities 
and  the  importance  of  educational,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce sponsors  the  Club.  There  are 
MO  (lues,  fees,  fines.  The  only  require- 
ment for  membership  is  that  the  ap- 
plicant agree  to  make  five  trips  an- 
nually outside  of  the  county  in  which 
the  applicant  lives  but  within  the 
State.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  rec- 
ord of  these  trips  is  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  the  mem- 
bership card  given  to  each  member 
and  a  new  card  is  then  issued. 


TIONESTA  DAM  APPROPRIATION 
IS  APPROVED 

Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  carrying  the  appropri- 
ation of  $277,000  for  landscaping  and 
improving  the  reservoir  of  the  Tion- 
esta  flood-control  dam.  New  roads 
will  be  built  in  the  area,  a  rest  house 
and  other  features  will  be  installed. 

One  big  feature  will  be  a  bas-relief 
map  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
dam  and  reservoir  so  that  persons  who 
visit  the  place  will  be  enabled  to  scan 
the  map  and  lay  out  their  tour.  The 
Army  has  prepared  plans  from  sur- 
veys submitted  by  the  Federal  Fores- 
try Department  who  made  a  compre- 
hensive design  for  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

The  construction  is  expected  to  be- 
gin this  spring  with  the  opening  of 
settled  weather  and  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  summer.  When  com- 
pleted there  will  be  camping  sites, 
etc.,  and  the  spot  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  recreational  areas  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Thousands  are 
expected  to  visit  the  spot  and  Forest 
County  will  undobutedly  realize  heav- 
ily from  having  the  beauty  spot  with- 
in its  environs. 


HAWK    MOUNTAIN    SANCTUARY 


Hawks    .s-aV    the    blood    like    fiercely 

nnging   hcHs 
Or  far-off  bugles. 

Elizabeth   Coatsworth 

Thousands  of  people  each  year 
make  the  trip  to  Hawk  Mountain 
Sanctuary  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
watch  the  autumn  migration  of  eagles, 
and  of  hawks  great  and  small,  as  they 
sail  the  winds  to  their  southern  win- 
tering grounds.  We  are  often  asked: 
"Whv  this  interest  in  birds  of  prey? 
We  make  the  only  possible  answer  to 
this  question:  "How  can  anyone,  once 
introduced  to  these  lordly  and  splen- 
did creatures,  help  but  be  interested 
in  them?  Their  beauty  is  striking, 
their  courage  is  inspiring,  and  their 
migration  is  a  mystery  that  stirs  our 
imagination.  Come  to  Hawk  Moun- 
tain, and  see  for  yourself." 

"But   why    Hawk    Mountain?     The 
birds  migrate  from  far  north  to  the 
Southern  States.  I  will  stay  home  and 
see  them",  you  may  say.  "Ah,  but  not 
in   number   nor   variety    as   at    Hawk 
Mountain.     At    the     Sanctuary    you 
stand,     vourself   a     pinpoint,    in     the 
midst  of   sweeping   hills   and   valleys, 
with   a    steady   processsion  of  hawks 
going  by — if  you  are  fortunate  in  the 
weather.    More  hawks  than  have  ever 
been   counted   in  any   one  place.    And 
there     you     have     companionship     of 
hawk-lovers,  if  you  want  it;  and  help 
in  learning  to  know  the  hawks,  if  you 
want  that.   And  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  people  love  Hawk 
Mountain  and  come  again  and  again." 
For,  gliding  southward  on  set  wings, 
from  early  September  until  late  No- 
vember,  in   a  pageant  as  exciting  as 
it  is   mysterious,  hosts   of  migrating 
hawks    pass     over    Hawk     Mountain 
Sanctuary,  a  place  unique  in  history, 
for  it   is  the   first   sanctuary   in   the 
world    established    primarily    for   the 
birds  of  prey. 

In  seven  autumnal  seasons,  begin- 
ning in  1934,  we  have  identified  and 
counted  almost  110,000  hawks  of  sev- 
enteen species,  ranging  in  size  froni 
the  Sparrow  Hawk,  that  trim  and 
brightly-colored  little  falcon,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  robin,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Golden  Eagle  with  wingspread  of 
seven  feet  and  more. 

And  the  people  who  visit  the  Sanc- 
tuary   are   of    scarcely  less    interest 


than  the  birds.  The  Sanctuary  has  be- 
come a  center  for  bird  students, 
teachers,  arti>ta,  ocitiii/i^^i-b,  ax»vt  jw..*, 
folks."  In  seven  seasons  more  than 
22,000  people,  registering  from  40 
States,  and  from  a  dozen  forei^^n 
countries  from  Argentina  to  Japan 
and  Norway,  have  climbed  the  trail  to 
the  Observation  Rocks. 

The    Sanctuary    spreads    over   1401 
acres  of  mountain  top — ^woodland  and 
wild  rocks,  and  a  small  orchard  of  no 
account    to    us,   but    beloved    of   birds 
and  apple-feasting  deer.    Standing  be- 
sido  the  good  mountain  road  is  a  little 
old  stone  house  which  once  may  have 
looked   out   on  the   marching   soldiers 
of   the    Revolution,    and    later   of   the 
Civil  War,  and  which  is  now  our  Sanc- 
tuary headquarters,  locally  known  as 
"Schaumbock's".     The    property    hes 
above  a  quiet  Pennsylvania-Dutch  vil- 
lage, Drehersville,  in  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty.    Tiny    Drehersville   lacks   even    a 
post  office,  and   might  have   lived  on 
unnoticed  by  tourists,  except  for  the 
Sanctuary.    But  it  is  now  awake,  and 
has  its  "Hawk  Mountain  Filling  Sta- 
tion",    its     "Hawk     Mountain     Fruit 
Farm",  and  its  noted  farmhouse  where 
real     Pennsylvania-Dutch     hospitality 
awaits  Hawk  Mountain  visitors. 

With  its  mantle  of  birches  and  oaks, 
the  Sanctuary  gives  to  the  visitor  a 
restful   feeling  of  remoteness.    From 
the    Lookout,    a    massive   promontory 
1506  feet   above  sea-level,  one's  eyes 
sweep  over  a  seventy-mile  expanse  of 
land  carved  in  curious  parallel  ridges, 
canoe-shaped  valleys,  forest  and  farm- 
land,  interspersed   with   tiny   villages 
whose  houses  are  mere  specks  in  the 
landscape.   At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  is 
the  great  bowl  of  the  "Kettle",  cop- 
per-colored    in   the     autumn    foliage, 
bounded    on    one    side    by    the    swift- 
running   Little    Schuylkill   River,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  bold  rocks  of 
the  "Pinnacle."    Yet  Hawk  Mountain 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  large  cities 
of     eastern    Pennsylvania,     and    good 
roads  lead    to   it    from    every  direc- 
tion.   Reading  is  only  25  miles  to  the 
south.    Philadelphia   80   miles   to    the 
southeast,  and  Scranton  less  than  60 
miles  to  the  north.    So  accessible  is 
Hawk  Mountain  that  we  are  incline(i 
to  wonder  why  for  so  many  years  peo- 
ple passed  it  by.   It  was  not  that  the 
Mountain  was  unknown,  however,  but 
that  the  people  who  went  there  had 


HAWK    MOUNTAIN    SANCTUARY 


Hau'Ls    ^tir    thr    hh>o,l    likr    fierM,/ 

rinifivfi    hclla 
Or  far-off  hiuflea. 

Klizabeth    Coatsvvorth 

Thousands     of     people     each     year 
make    the    trip     to     Hawk     Mountain 
Sanctuary  in  eastern   Pennsylvania  to 
watch  the  autumn  misTation  of  eaj^les, 
and  of  hawks  jireat  and  small,  as  they 
sail  the  winds  to  their  southern   win- 
tering- grounds.    We  are  otten  asked: 
"Why  this  interest  in  birds  of  prey? 
We  make  the  only  possible  answer  to 
thi<  (|uestion:  "How  can  anyone,  once 
introduced   to   these   lordly   and   splen- 
did  creatures,    help   but   be    interested 
in    them?     Their    beauty    is    strikmu", 
their   courage   is   inspiring"-,  and    their 
mi,yration   is  a  mystery  that  stirs  our 
imagination.      Come    to    Hawk    Moun- 
tain, and  see  for  yourself." 

"But    why    Hawk    Mountain?     The 
birds   migrate   from  far  north   to   the 
Southern  States.   I  will  stay  home  and 
see  them",  you  may  say.   "Ah,  but  not 
in    number    nor    variety    as   at    Hawk 
Mountain.      At    the     Sanctuary     you 
stand,     vourself   a     pinpoint,    in     the 
midst  of   sweeping   hills   and   valleys, 
-with    a    steady    processsion    of  hawks 
froinfr  bv — if  you  are  fortunate  in  the 
weather.    More  hawks  than  have  ever 
been   counted   in  any   one  place.    And 
there     you     have     companionship     of 
hawk-lovers,  if  you  want  it;  and  help 
in  learning-  to  know  the  hawks,  if  you 
want  that.    And  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  people  love  Hawk 
Mountain  and  come  again  and  again." 
For,  gliding  southward  on  set  wings, 
from   early   September  until  late   No- 
vember,  in    a   pageant  as  exciting   as 
it   is    mysterious,  hosts   of   migrating 
hawks     pass     over     Hawk     Mountain 
Sanctuarv,  a  place  unique  in  history, 
for   it   is   the    first    sanctuary   in    the 
world    established    primarily    for    the 
birds  of  prey. 

In  seven  autumnal  seasons,  begin- 
ning in  1934,  we  have  identified  and 
counted  almost  110,000  hawks  of  sev- 
enteen species,  ranging  in  size  from 
the  Sparrow  Hawk,  that  trim  and 
brightlv-colored  little  falcon,  scarcely 
larger  'than  a  robin,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Golden  Eagle  with  wingspread  of 
seven  feet  and  more. 

And  the  people  who  visit  the  Sanc- 
tuary   are   of    scarcely  less    interest 


tlian  thr^  birds.  The  Sanctuary  has  b; - 
cf)me  a  center  for  bird  student-, 
teacher^,  arti^^ts,  scientists,  and  "ju  { 
folks."  In  .seven  seasons  more  th.-ra 
22,000  people,  registering  from  10 
States,  and  from  a  dozen  foreij-'ii 
countries  from  Argentina  to  Japan 
and  Norway,  have  climbed  the  trail  t  • 
the  Observation  Rocks. 

The    Sanctuary    spreads    over    lUtl 
acres  of  mountain  top — woodland  ani 
wild  rocks,  and  a  small  orchard  of  no 
account    to    us,    but    beloved    of   birds 
and  apple-feasting  deer.    Standing  be- 
side tlie  good  mountain  road  is  a  littl*' 
old  stone  house  which  once  may  havr 
looked    out   on   the    marching    .soldieiv 
of    the    Revolution,    and    later    of   the 
Civil  War,  and  which  is  now  our  Sanc- 
tuarv  headquarters,  locally  known   as 
"Schaumbock's".     The    property     lies 
above  a  (|uiet  Pennsylvania-Dutch  vil- 
lage, Dreher.sville,  in  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty.    Tinv    Drehersville    lacks    even    a 
post   offi"ce,   and   might  have   lived   on 
unnoticed   bv   tourists,  except   for   the 
Sanctuary.    But  it  is  now  awake,  and 
has  its  "Hawk  Mountain  Filling  Sta- 
tion",    its     "Hawk     Mountain     Fruit 
Farm",  and  its  noted  farmhouse  where 
real     Pennsylvania-Dutch     hospitality 
awaits  Hawk  Mountain  visitors. 

With  its  mantle  of  birches  and  oaks, 
the   Sanctuary   gives  to   the  visitor  a 
restful    feeling   of  remoteness.    From 
the    Lookout,    a    massive    promontory 
1506   feet   above   sea-level,  one's  eyes 
sweep  over  a  seventy-mile  expanse  of 
land  carved  in  curious  parallel  ridges, 
canoe-shaped  valleys,  forest  and  farm- 
land,  interspersed   with    tiny    villages 
whose  houses  are  mere  specks  in  the 
landscape.    At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  is 
the  great  bowl  of  the  "Kettle",  cop- 
per-colored    in    the     autumn    foliage, 
bounded    on    one    side    by    the    swift- 
running   Little    Schuylkill    River,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  bold  rocks  ol 
the  "Pinnacle."    Yet  Hawk   Mountain 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  large  cities 
of     ea.stern    Pennsylvania,     and    goor 
roads   lead    to   it    from     every   direc 
tion.    Reading  is  only  25  miles  to  th< 
.south.     Philadelphia   80    miles   to   th. 
southeast,  and   Scranton  less  than  6( 
miles   to   the  north.    So   accessible   i 
Hawk   Mountain  that  we  are  incline- 
to  wonder  why  for  so  many  years  peo- 
ple passed  it  by.   It  was  not  that  th( 
Mountain  was  unknown,  however,  bu' 
that  the  people   who  went  there   hac 


INTENTION AL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


their  own   reasons  for  silence  outside 
thoir  own  coterie. 

Hawk    Mountain    Has   a    History 

The  great  hawk  fliRhts  at  Hawk 
Mountain  have  been  known  for  fifty 
years,  perhaps  longer — but  principal- 
iy  to  gunners  who  went  there  autumn 
after  autumn,  but  said  little  about 
their  cruel  pastime.  The  Sparben- 
barich,  as  the  German-speaking  peo- 
ple called  it,  was  the  meeting  place  of 
a  type  of  gunner  not  to  be  confused 
with  sportsmen.  They  blazed  away  at 
anything  with  wings.  Every  year, 
manv  thousands  of  birds  were  slaugh- 
tered, some  killed  instantly,  but  too 
manv  only  wounded,  and  left  to  die 
miserably  of  thirst  and  starvation. 
The  shooting  was  so  great  that  a  junk 
dealer  from  lieading  found  it  profit- 
able to  drive  over  several  times  a  sea- 
son to  collect  the  cartridge  cases  to 
sell  for  old  brass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
two  men  made  earnest  effort  to  stop 
the  cruelty  at  Hawk  Mountain,  the 
late  Oliver  D.  Shock,  a  writer,  and 
re.-ident  of  Keading,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Pennsylvania's 
well-known  conservationist.  "I  at  once 
started  to  create  a  sentiment  to  end 
these  horrors",  writes  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
"but  found  that  a  combination  of  poli- 
ticians, munitions  sellers,  'conserva- 
tionists' (so-called)  and  gunners'  or- 
ganizations, etc.,  had  ramifications 
even  among  the  State  police,  and  up 
to  the  Governor's  office  in  Harrisburg. 
...  I  continued  my  efforts  with  each 
succeeding  administration.  Though  I 
was  unsuccessful,  the  foes  of  Hawk 
Mountain  were  not  able  to  impugn  rny 
motives  or  to  'get  under  my  skin 
until  1916-1920,  when  I  was  called 'pro- 
German'  for  advocating  'depriving  the 
boys  of  their  sport  on  live  targets'; 
anil  the  National  Guard,  aiding  the 
State  Police,  took  up  cudgels  against 
Mr.  Schock,  myself  and  other  bird  lov- 
ers." Later  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  made 
American  Minister  to  Bulgaria;  the 
shooting  continued,  and  the  perse- 
cuted hawks  were  without  a  champion. 

From  time  to  time,  local  papers 
published  articles  giving  accounts  of 
the  opportunity  for  "hawk  shoots"  at 
Drehersville.  In  1932,  two  young  men 
from  Philadelphia,  Henry  H.  Collins, 
Jr.,  and  Richard  H.  Pough,  hawk- 
lovers  aid  conservationists,  investi- 
gated, and  found  Hawk  Mountain  to 
be  a  veritable  death-trap.    Mr.  Collins 

♦  The  F.merKency  Conservation  Committee  was 
not  invited  to  participate  in  the  meeting  held 
at  the  American  Museum. 


wrote  an  article,  published  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Hawk  and  Owl  Society; 
and  Mr.  Pough  went  to  New  York,  in 
October,  1938,  and  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  three  well-known  bir  i- 
protection  and  ornithological  societi(  s, 
held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.    Great  concern  was  ex- 

made.    Nothing  was  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  Mrs.  C.  X. 
Edge,  Chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Committee,*  entered  the 
picture.  Without  ado,  she  leased 
Hawk  Mountain,  and  obtained  an  op- 
tion to  purchase,  and  proclaimed  it  a 
sanctuary.  She  engaged  as  custodian 
Mr.  Maurice  Broun,  now  curator  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  a  sheriff  whose 
dutv  it  was  to  keep  off  the  property  a 
small  army  of  loud-squawking  hawk 
hunters.  As  guests,  all  were  made 
welcome,  but  guns  were  excluded. 

Local    "sportsmen's"     organizations 
set  up  a  hue  and  cry  that  resounded 
over   two   counties,  and   some   of  the 
farmers     proclaimed     as     barbarians. 
The    newly-launched     Sanctuary    was 
threatened     with    raiders,     while   the 
"sportsmen's"    lawyers    sought    some 
way  to  break  Mrs.  Edge's  lease  and 
option.     Mrs.  Edge  stood  firm,  loyally       >j 
supported  by  Mr.  Broun,  and  by  Mrs.      \% 
Broun,   now   the    Sanctuary's   hostess.       ^^ 
All  three  enjoyed  this  showdown  fight 
for  the  rights  of  wild  creatures. 

Not  a  single  violation  occurred  on 
the  property.  Soon,  swarms  of  hawk- 
lovers  and  conservationists  appeared 
in  the  locality,  staying  overnight  or 
several  days.  This  brought  revenue  to 
hotels,  tourist  homes,  and  filling  sta- 
tions; the  local  people  began  to  see 
things  differently.  Nor  had  all  the 
local  sentiment  been  with  the  killers. 
Dead  hawks  do  not  replenish  the  lar- 
der, and  the  cruelty  practiced  on  the 
Mountain  was  felt  by  many  resident- 
to  bring  discredit  to  the  neighborhood. 
A  change  of  sentiment  came  over 
many  of  the  gunners.  Almost  any 
week-end  now,  we  have  among  our 
visitors  men  who  will  admit  having 
taken  part  in  the  hawk-shoots  of  ear- 
lier years.  They  had  followed  th(^ 
fashion  of  an  older  generation,  and  do 
no>t  mind  saying  that  now  they  get 
more  profit  and  pleasure  at  Hawk 
Mountain  with  cameras  and  binocu- 
lars than  with  guns. 

And,  best  of  all,  in  June,  1937,  re- 
acting favorably  to  our  pioneering  m 
hawk  protection,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game    Commission    extended    protec 


tion  to  all  the  hawks,  excepting  the 
Goshawk,  the  Sharp-shinned  and  the 
Coopers  Hawks. 

Hawk    Mountain    Sanctuary 
Association 

The  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  As- 
sociation was  incorporated  in  Penn- 
-vvlvania  in  1938,  at  which  time  Mrs. 
Edge  deeded  to  it  the  14U1  acres  tnat 
comprise  the  property— fully  paid  for. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  had  won 
friends  immediately,  not  only  among 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  near- 
by States,  but  in  Canada  and  in  44 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. For  all  naturalists  realize  the 
value  of  the  hawks,  and  fear  the  re - 
.suit  of  their  constant  persecution. 
And  the  Sanctuary  is  a  center  from 
which  conservation  education  goes  out 


to  people  far  and  wide.  So,  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and 
the  money  that  had  supported  the 
Sanctuary  for  the  previous  four  years, 
was  generously  given  by  loyal  conser- 
vationists, through  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Committee,  which  had 
sponsored  the  project. 

The   Association    is    managed    by    a 

four  officers  are  elected.  Four  classes 
of  membership,  beginning  with  An- 
nual Membership  at  $2,  are  open  to 
all  who  are  in  sympathy.  The  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  friendly,  inter- 
ested conservationists  who  meet  often 
at  the  Sanctuary,  and  grow  to  know 
one  another.  By  means  of  frequent 
newsletters,  distant  members  are  kept 
in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on.  We 
hope  that  you  will  join 


RETURNING  Gl's  EVINCE  INTEREST 
IN  OUT-OF-DOORS  RECREATIONS 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Ameri-  There  is  nothing  new  or  surprising 
can  Legion  Magazine  reveals  some  as-  about  these  figures  Several  years  ago 
tounding  facts  as  to  the  love  of  the  a  magazine  learned  through  question- 
genuine  American  for  the  forests,  ing  various  ^^0"?/,  that  they  pre- 
fields  and  streams  of  his  native  land.  ferred  hunting  or  fishing  to  watching 

Returning  veterans  who  have  been  ■'^Ports  events.  _ 
polled  by  the  magazine  have  voted  70  The  Dayton  Miami  Valley  Out-of- 
out  of  each  100  that  they  want  to  go  doors  program  was  conceived  last 
fishing  And  62  of  every  100  rate  spring  when  The  Dayton  Journal- 
hunting  next  to  fishing  as  their  fa-  Herald  found  90,000  Persons  checked 
vorite  recreation  in  at  a  lake  50  miles  from  Dayton  on 

Here  is  the  score  on  the  survey  per-  ZrnfrJ:ATverZnft:  gin"- 

centage-wise:  cinnati,  50  miles  away. 

Hunting  69.33  On  the  same  day,  there  were  65,000, 

Fishing  61.87  32,000,  and  48,000  persons  at  other  ad- 
Swimming    56.04  jacent  lakes.   These  figures  did  not  in- 

Baseball    43.01  elude  those    on    five    streams    flowing 

Football    32.29  throughout  that  part  of  Ohio. 

Camping   31.61  All  of  these  figures  show  that  every 

Motorboating  29.58  community  should  have  forests,  some 

Trapshooting    26.87  body  of  water,  and  recreational  parks 

Skating   26.05  where   the   returning   Gl's   and   other 

Golf  22.52  members  of  the  community  could  en- 
Hiking  19.54  joy  their  favorite  sports.  There  should 

Bicycling  15.47  be  forests  for  hunting,  camping  and 

Flying   14.52  hiking;  lakes   or  streams  for  fishing, 

Sailing  11-26  swimming,  motorboating,  sailing;  and 

Skiing  9.36  recreational  parks  equipped  for  base- 
Badminton    5.97  ball,     football,    trapshooting,    skating 

Archery  4.61  bicycling,  skiing,  badminton,  arch- 
Basketball  4.21  ery,  basketball  and  riding.  It  is  rath- 
Riding   2.81  er  surprising  to  note  that  only  22.52 

Some   other    sports   are   also    men-  per  cent  of  the   Gl's  considered  golf 

tioned  in  the  survey.  their   favorite    sport   and    only    14.52 

Another  survey  indicates  that  in  the  per  cent  preferred  nying. 

next   few   post-war  years  more   than  Next  year  returmng  GIs   will,   no 

26  million  persons  will  hunt  and  fish  doubt,   seek   m   large   numbers   those 

and    that    their    annual    expenditures  places,   particularly,   where   they   can 

will  be  something  like  $4,025,485,000.  camp,  and  hunt,  fish,  and  swim. 


WHAT    OTHERS    ARE     DOING 


From  the  Fourth 
^'PLANNING  AND 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
J)irectors  of  the  Conference  at  Cum- 
berland Mountain  State  Park,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1945,  Tom  Wallace  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  named  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  following 
were  elected  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
on  the  Board:  William  M.  Hay  of 
Tennessee  to  succeed  Jacob  Babler, 
deceased;  Samuel  H.  Boardman  of 
Oregon  to  succeed  S.  G.  Davies;  Irwin 
T.  Bode  of  Missouri  to  succeed  Charles 
Klliott;  Lewis  G.  Scoggin  of  Florida 
to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Frankel  who  was  elected  a  life  mem- 
ber in  1942.  R.  J.  Pearse  of  North 
Carolina  was  named  alternate  for 
Thomas  W.  Morse,  in  the  armed 
foi-ces.  Two  vacancies  among  the  life 
members  will  be  filled  at  a  future 
date.  Mr.  Wallace  will  correspond 
with  other  life  members  to  nominate 
two  term-members  for  life  member- 
ship, as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
Present  officers  were  elected  to  re- 
main in  office  until  the  1946  Con- 
ference of  members. 

The     proposed     Federal-aid     State 
Park    Bill,    H.    R.    4395    (see   Watch 
Service  Report,  p.  38)  was  introduced 
by   Chairman  J.  Hardin  Peterson  of 
the   Public   Lands   Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for   Federal   aid   for   the   acauisition 
and  development  of  state  parks.    The 
method  of  appropriating  money  fol- 
lows the  method  already  established 
by  the  U.  S.  Highway  appropriations. 
This  is  the  bill  on  which  Robert  Kin- 
gery  and  his  committee  worked  for 
three  years  and  submitted  three  times 
to   all  of  the  state   park   authorities 
for  their  comment  and  suggestion.   It 
therefore  represents  the  best  thought 
of  state  leaders  in  the  field  of  state 
parks.   Mr.  Kingery's  committee  went 
into   the   entire   question   of   whether 
state  parks  were  eligible  for  Federal 
aid  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  extensive  interstate  use  of  many 
state  parks  constituted  a  sound  basis 
for  Federal   aid.    The  bill  has  been 
refei-red  to  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee and  is  awaiting  action.  ■• 
Indiana:  Garrett  G.  Eppley,  former 
recreation  specialist  for  the  National 


Quarter  Issue  of 
CIVIC  COMMENT" 

Park  Service,  and  Director  of  various 
USO  Clubs,  has  been  appointed  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Recreational  Edu- 
cation and  Field  Recreation  Consult- 
ant for  State  Parks,  Cities,  and 
Schools  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Indiana  State  University. 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society  has 
offered  to  the  State  the  Angel  Mounds 
archaeological  site  near  Newburg,  and 
surrounding  land  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety. It  is  proposed  that  the  conser- 
vation department  reconstruct  the 
ancient  village  site  and  develop  the 
land  as  a  state  park.  The  Society 
reserves  the  right  to  continue  excava- 
tion. The  plan  is  favored  by  the 
Governor  and   Conservation  Director 

Matter. 

Paid  attendance  at  Hoosier  state 
parks  on  November  1  stood  at  its 
highest  peak  since  the  banner  year 
of  1941,  announced  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Conservation  on  Novem- 
ber 15th.  Attendance  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1945  was  787,461,  nearly 
50  percent  more  than  the  1944  figure 
of  554,520. 

Louisiana:  Lt.  Col.  Carroll  Lee 
Wood,  Jr.,  returned  to  his  position  as 
Director  for  the  S'ate  Parks  Com- 
mission, but  has  now  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  private  business.  He  will  con- 
tinue as  consulting  engineer  for  the 
commission.  Wm.  W.  Wells  has  been 
appointed  Acting  Director,  retaining 
his  status  as  Landscape  Architect. 

Maryland:  The  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission  recommended  in 
September  a  2,100-acre  location  in  the 
Lusby  area  of  Calvert  County  as  a 
site  for  a  state  park  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  proposed  park  site 
contains  1,800  acres  of  woodland,  be- 
sides bathing  beaches  f.nd  areas  for 
development  of  cabin  colonies  and 
camping  grounds.  The  area  is  75  miles 
from  Baltimore  and  was  picked  after 
a  three-month  study  of  sites  in  ten 
counties. 

Michigan:  Arthur  C.  Elmer  entered 
on  duty  October  1  as  Chief  of  the  re- 
organized Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation.  Mr.  Elrtier,  former 
Asst.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Refuges 


of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
was  selected  through  a  nation-wide 
competitive  examination  given  last 
spring  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.  ,,.  ,  . 

The  September  issue  of  Michigan 
Conservation  reports  that  26,773 
acres  of  recreational  lands  in  the 
southeastern  counties  have  been  ac- 
quired during  the  first  year  of  the 
State's  100,000-acre  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  which  the  1944  Legislature 
made  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$;;,000,000. 

Minnesota:  The  Conservation  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  last  Legislature,  has 
opened  certain  portions  of  Itasca  and 
St.  Croix  State  Parks  to  deer  hunting 
this  year  in  an  effort  to  check  serious 
destruction  of  tree  growth  and  big 
game  food  supply  that  has  resulted 
from  extensive  deer  browsing.  In  an- 
nouncing this  action,  the  Minnesota 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee 
pointed  out  that  "This  action  is  in 
pursuance  of  a  long-range  manage- 
ment plan  for  improving  conditions 
for  maintenance  of  both  forests  and 
deer  population  at  the  highest  attain- 
able level  approved  by  all  deer  author- 
ities, which  include  all  conservation 
departments  that  supervise  deer  coun- 
try; all  federal  agencies  that  have  to 
do  with  outdoor  management;  and  all 
scientists  everywhere  whose  work 
brings  them  in  contact  with  forest 
problems.  These  authorities  also  in- 
sist that  of  all  the  methods  which 
have  been  tried  none  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded except  the  opening  of  areas  to 
hunting." 

DR.  WILLIAM   N.  FENTON 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  Dr.  Fenton 
for  mis-spelling  his  name  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Park  News.  Dr.  Fenton's 
article  on  Pennsylvania's  Remaining 
Indian  Settlement  was  most  interest- 
ing and  attracted  much  attention. 

An  Ethnologist  of  the  Smithsonian 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Dr. 
Fenton  has  made  —  and  is  making  — 
intensive  studies  of  the  Indians  who 
long  ago  inhabited  and  still  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Allegheny  River.  His 
always  interesting  accounts  have  been 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  vol- 
umes of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  elsewhere,  including  a  series  of 

Papers   now  being   published    in   the 
ennsylvania  Archaeologist. 


AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  (cont.) 

that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  area 
could  be  obtained,  but  this  was  of 
great  value  in  preserving  the  Glen 
with  its  waterfalls  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  park  which  will  event- 
uaally  amount  to  nearly  12,000  acres. 
During  the  present  year,  we  have 
made  the  greatest  strides  forwani  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, five  beautiful  forested  areas 
are  about  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  total  of  nearly 
35,000  acres  — 

Raccoon  Creek 

Laurel  Hill 

Blue  Knob 

Hickory   Run 

French  Creek 
These  new  parks  will  augment  greatly 
the  total  recreational  area,  and  with 
their  lakes  and  cabins  built  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  will  offer 
exceptional  recreational  facilities. 
They  are  particularly  valuable,  too, 
for  the  reason  that  three  of  them  are 
accessible  to  the  citizens  of  our  large 
metropolitan  centers. 

The  present  administration,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  Governor  Mar- 
tin, is  not  only  sympathetic  with  our 
aims,  but  enthusiastic  as  well. 

Secretary  Kell  is  formulating  a  real 
Park  Program  for  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  projected  into  the  com- 
ing years,  claiming  continued  support 
from  future  legislatures,  and  giving 
our  Commonwealth  its  long-sought 
opportunity  to  develop  its  natural  re- 
sources and  to  bring  itself  abreast  of 
our  sister  states  with  —  A  wonderful 
chain  of  parks  and  making  good  its 
claim  that  "PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING." 


TO  JOHNNY  APPLESEED  (cont.) 

distribution,  collected  from  the  many 
public  nurseries.  Might  we  even  look 
forward  some  time  to  some  free  seeds 
with  each  hunter's  license? 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  wildlife  feeding  is  less  seg- 
regated, for  this  may  be  the  start  of 
a  dangerous  cycle  of  three  stages. 
Segregated  food  segregates  wildlife 
and  then  predators  form  the  third  seg- 
regation. Then  we  have  feathers  on 
the  forest  floors  and  in  our  fields! 

May  we  salute  a  new  generation — 
Johnny  Appleseeds? 


i^i.::**! 


YES,  COME  AGAIN 

First  time  — or  hundredth  time  — you  will  find  deep  satis- 
faction in  the  varied  moods  and  beauties  of  Pennsylvania  s 

State  Forests.  .^  ^     -^^  *  ^^c. 

The  winter  mood  is  especially  beautiful.  Evergreen  trees 
stand  like  green  sentinels  against  snow-covered  landscapes. 
The  air  is  clear,  brisk  and  pine-scented.  Thousands  of  miles 
of  trails  crisscross  the  more  than  two  million  acres  ot 
forest  land  owned  by  the  State  for  the  free  use  of  the 
people.  Hundreds  of  snowshoers  and  hikers  .  .  .  skiers 
and  tobogganers  ...  find  invigorating  recreation  and 
relaxation  here.  Cabins  are  available  in  some  of  these 
State  Forest  Parks. 

Yes,  come  again  to  Pennsylvania  State  Forests.  Come 
in  the  Spring  .  .  .  Summer  .  .  .  Autumn  ...  or 
Winter  —  but  come! 
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